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PREFACE 


THE fact that the Iliad of Homer and its sequel, 
the Odyssey, “stand at the head of the literature 
of Greece and of the epic poetry of the world,’ 
and that they give the earliest picture of the 
civilization of the Aryan race to which we belong, 
is sufficient reason why one who would lay claim 
to any literary culture should be familiar with 
their contents. Francis Wayland has reminded 
us also that “it was Homer who gave laws to the 
artist.” It will thus be seen that there is ample 
excuse for insisting upon the cultural value of 
these classics in our schools. 

Indeed, so thoroughly have the Homeric legends 
become incorporated into the literatures of the 
world that without some understanding of them, 
adequate comprehension of literature and art in 
general is impossible. 

What the Bible is to the modern Christian 
world the works of Homer were to that wonderful 
people of ancient Greece who have given us most 
of our present literary forms, and have not yet 
been surpassed in their development. Lucretius 
may well call Homer “‘prince of the greatest wits 
-and poets’; for Homer’s influence upon the later 
development of literature cannot be estimated. 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy says: ‘“‘We 
can say nothing but what hath been said... . 
Our poets steal from Homer. ... Our story 
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dressers do as much. So too John Sheffield in 
his Essay on Poetry has said: 


‘Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor. 
Verse will seem prose; but still persist to read 
And Homer will be all the books you need.” 


The poems of Homer are written in a peculiar 
poetic dialect which bears to the later classical 
Greek somewhat the same relation as does the 
language of the King James version of our Bible 
to modern English. With this appropriate anal- 
ogy as a basis, several excellent translations of 
the Homeric poems have been made. However, 
the modern youth with his present-day vocabu- 
lary, being more concerned with a story itself than 
with the appropriateness of its diction, finds 
archaic expressions dry and uninteresting, and 
hence the thrilling tales of the Odyssey, which 
have fascinated our ancestors throughout the ages, 
are not now generally read by the young, even in 
translation, for the mere joy of the reading. 
Accordingly my publishers have asked me to 
translate the Odyssey into present-day idiomatic 
English, with the hope that what the translation 
may lose in real literary merit may, perhaps, be 
compensated for by a readier comprehension and 
an increased enjoyment of the spirit of the tale. 
If this device may lead some youth to the study 
of the original—which is really necessary for the 
full appreciation of the poem as literature—the 
author will be repaid for the attempt to conduct 
him into that fascinating realm which is peopled 
by the creatures of ancient imagination. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OF the personality of the creator of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey nothing is definitely known; yet 
these two world-famous works continue to hold 
their place as the greatest of epic poems. 

The ancient Greeks attributed their authorship 
to Homer, about whom, however, there were 


_ contradictory legends. Every one is familiar 
| with the anonymous couplet: 


“Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 
The traditions have come down to us also that 
Homer was blind, that he lived on the island of 
Chios, and that he died in Ios. With regard to 
his blindness Denham in his Progress of Learning 
has said: 
“T can no more believe old Homer blind, 
Than those who say the sun has never shined; 
The age wherein he lived was dark, but he 
Could not want sight who taught the world to see.” 
In 1795 F. A. Wolf, a German scholar, advanced 
the theory that, as writing was not used for liter- 


_ary purposes in the tenth century before Christ, 
when he supposed Homer to have lived, these 


poems must have undergone many changes in be- 


ing handed down orally. Since that time there 


has been much controversy over the so-called 
“Homeric question” as to whether both poems are 


the work of a single author; and by some it is 
thought that no great poet by the name of Homer 
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ever lived. However, in view of the existence of 
two such wonderful poems, and the universal be- 
lief of the ancients that Homer was the earliest 
of Greek poets, this theory has not had sufficient 
proof to warrant its general acceptance, and the 
present tendency is toward the earlier belief that 
both poems bear the stamp of the same genius. So 
little, indeed, has been actually proved that one 
is inclined to sympathize with the statement of 
Dr. Parr: “I for one would stick to Homer even 
if he never existed.” 

Greek epic or narrative poetry was written in 
hexameter verse, and was supposed by the ancient 
Greeks to be inspired by the Muse Calliope. An 
example of hexameter verse in English is Long- 
fellow’s famous poem, Evangeline, the first verse 
of which will serve as an illustration of the 
meter: 


“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks”’ . 


However, the rhythm of this type of English 
verse is dependent upon accent, while that of the 
Greek is based upon the quantity of the vowel 
sounds, a long vowel occupying twice as much 
time for utterance as a short one. Thus in the 
Greek metrical scheme a long vowel may be 
represented by a quarter note in music, and a short 
one by an eighth note. The essentials of an epic 
poem are (1) a lofty theme, (2) unity, (38) com- 
plete development of plot. The subject of each 
of the great Homeric poems is announced in its 
opening lines. The Iliad begins thus: 


“Sing, O Muse, of the wrath of Achilles, the scion of Peleus.” 
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The Odyssey begins with the words: 


“Tell me, O Muse, of that man who was gifted with many 
devices; 
Who, when he had sacked the sacred town of the Trojans, 
Wandered far and wide.” ... 


Both poems conform to the requirements of an 
epic, if we thus consider as their respective themes 
The Wrath of Achilles and The Wanderings of 
Odysseus. 

The heroes of the two poems represent two 
distinct ideals of the ancient Greeks—Achilles, 
the embodiment of physical courage and manly 
valor; and Odysseus, the personification of the 
adventurous spirit, ready wit, intellectual initi- 
ative, and ability to cope with adverse circum- 
stances. 

The student, to obtain the greatest pleasure in 
reading the story of the Odyssey, must imagine 
himself in the distant ages of the past—a thousand 
years before the dawn of Christianity. At this 
time all the emotions of the soul, and the great 
forces of nature were personified by the Greeks 
as gods. ‘To these gods a deeply religious people, 
with awe inspired by ignorance of what science 
has revealed to us as the commonest laws of the 
universe, sacrificed many victims—occasionally a 
“hecatomb” or a hundred cattle at a time. Since 
forks were not yet invented they “laid hands 
upon the food set before them” as they feasted 
upon such parts of these victims as were not burnt 
on altars to their gods, and sipped their ancient 
wine—much diluted by being mixed with water— 
while a bard, inspired by the Muse, sang of the 
exploits of gods and heroes. 
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The reader should notice how, even at that 
remote period, the Greeks expressed their appre- 
ciation of beauty in their stately palaces em- 
bellished with works of art and surrounded by 
well-ordered gardens and orchards; their admira- 
tion of physical beauty and courage; their love of 
athletics, and of adventure at a time when sturdy 
sailors braved the deep in “swift red-cheeked 
ships’’ propelled by sails and oars—ships so small, 
indeed, that they were manned by twenty oars- 
men. 

It is interesting to note also the political organ- 
ization of these people; their belief in the divine 
right of kings; their well-built cities; and the 
voice of the citizens in their assemblies. 

The characterizations of Homer are masterful. 
The reader is made to feel the indomitable will of 
Odysseus and his perseverance among the most 
disheartening disappointments and discourage- 
ment; his tender love for his wife, Penelope, for 
his son, Telemachus, for his father, Laértes, and 
his mother, Anticlea, for his faithful swineherd, 
Eumeus, and even for his old dog, Argos—the 
only one to recognize him on his return after 
an absence of twenty years. The charming girl- 
ishness of Nausicaii, the Phzacian princess, the 
courtesy and refinement of the Phzacian court 
and the court of Menelaiis, the womanly grace 
and constancy of Penelope, and the faithful devo- 
tion of Kumezeus, are contrasted with the insolent 
and overbearing conduct of Penelope’s suitors and 
of the servants Melanthius and Melantho. Every 
detail of the story is brought out with all the 
vividness and rapid succession of a modern movie, 
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_ to which is added the highest literary charm and 
that “touch of nature that makes the whole 

world kin”’ and deepens the impression that there 
_ has been little change in human feeling through- 
out the ages, and that “God’s world is the same 
after thirty centuries.” 


THE ODYSSEY 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where that AXaean isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine— 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again— 
So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers. 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear, like Ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 
—Andrew Lang 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
BOOK I 


Invocation of the Muse Callaope 


TELL me, O Muse, of that clever hero who 
wandered far after capturing the sacred city of 
Troy. For he saw the towns and learned the 
ways of many peoples. Many hardships too he 
suffered on the sea while struggling for his own 
life and for the safe return of his men. Yet all 
his zeal did not save his companions. They per- 
ished through their own rashness—the fools!— 
because they ate the cattle of the Sun, and he 
therefore kept them from reaching home. Tell 
us also of this, O goddess, daughter of Zeus, begin- 
ning where you will. 


Calypso detains Odysseus on her rsland 


Now all the other Greek heroes who avoided 
utter destruction in the Trojan war or on the sea 
were at home again. But the nymph Calypso, 
who wished Odysseus to be her husband, was 
detaining him in her deep grotto, though he longed 
to return to his home and to his wife [Penelope]. 
But when at last in the course of time the gods 
ordained that he should go back to Ithaca, even 
there among his friends he was not yet rid of his 
trials. All the gods pitied him except Poseidon 
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[Neptune], who continually vented his spite upon 
Odysseus until he actually reached his own 
country. 


Athene [Minerva] claims the protection of Zeus for 
Odysseus 


Now Poseidon was visiting the Ethiopians, who 
are the farthest away of all mortals and have their 
dwellings apart in two widely-separated regions— 
one at the setting, and the other at the rising of 
the sun. There he was awaiting a sacrifice of 
bulls and rams, and enjoying himself at a feast; 
but the other gods were assembled in the halls of 
Olympian Zeus... . 

And the goddess, sparkling-eyed Athene, said 
to Zeus: ‘‘ Our father, son of Kronos, most exalted 
of rulers, my heart is rent with pity for wise 
Odysseus—hapless man!—who for so long a time 
has been separated from his friends, and is now 
suffering on an island at the very center of the 
sea. On this woody isle Calypso has her dwelling 
—the daughter of sage Atlas who knows the depth 
of every sea, and holds up the immeasurable 
pillars which keep earth and sky apart. She is 
detaining the poor, sorrowing man, and ever with 
gentle, winning words is trying to induce him to 
forget Ithaca. But Odysseus is so homesick that 
he longs to see even the smoke that rises from his 
native land; and in his hopelessness he wishes to 
die. And not even your heart, O Olympian, is 
moved with pity! Did not Odysseus gratify you 
with sacrifices beside the Argive ships on the 
broad plain of Troy? Why then are you so angry 
with him, Zeus?” 
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““My child,” said Zeus, ‘‘what a speech your 
teeth have allowed to pass them! How could I 
forget godlike Odysseus who surpasses all other 
mortals in wisdom and in showing honor to the 
gods who dwell in the heavens? Nay, it is Posei- 
don who is unceasingly enraged because Odysseus 
put out the eye of his son, the giant Polyphemus, 
mightiest of the Cyclopes. Since that day the 
Earth-shaker, without destroying Odysseus, has 
forced him to wander from his land. But come, 
let us all here plan for his return. Poseidon will 
forget his wrath; for he, single-handed, cannot 
strive against all the gods.” 

“Our father, son of Kronos, most exalted of 
rulers,’”’” answered sparkling-eyed Athene, ‘“‘if the 
blesséd gods now will that wise Odysseus shall 
return to his home, let us at once send Hermes 
[Mercury], our speedy messenger, to the isle of 
Ogygia to tell the fair-haired nymph Calypso of 
this our unfailing purpose. And besides, I will 
go to Ithaca, there to urge on his son Telemachus, 
and to give him courage to summon to assembly 
his long-haired Greeks, and to speak out boldly 
to all his mother’s suitors who are continually 
butchering his huddling flocks and his shambling- 
gaited, curved-horned oxen. I will send him to 
Sparta and to sandy Pylos for news of his father’s 
coming, that he may win a goodly fame among 
mankind.” 


Athene appears to Telemachus in Ithaca 


Thereupon she put on her beautiful golden 
sandals, ever new, that bear her swift as a zephyr 
over land and sea. She grasped the heavy bronze- 
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tipped spear with which she, the daughter of the 
mighty sire, when angry, subdues the ranks even 
of heroes. Then, darting down the ridges of 
Mount Olympus, she came to Ithaca and stood at 
the gate of the palace of Odysseus. Here, on 
the threshold of the court, with her spear in hand, 
she assumed the disguise of a stranger—Mentes, 
the Taphian leader. 

She found the haughty suitors enjoying a game 
of checkers, as they sat before the doorway on 
hides of oxen which they themselves had slain. 
Some of their men-servants and bustling attend- 
ants were mixing wine in mixing-bowls; some 
were sponging off and setting tables before them; 
and others carved great supplies of meat. 

Princely Telemachus was first to see Athene. 
He sat among the suitors, grieving his heart out, 
and wondering whether his good father might 
sometime come to drive the suitors from the 
palace and rule over his own house. Mistaking 
the goddess for a king, whom he must not keep 
waiting, he hurried to the gateway, grasped 
Athene’s right hand, took her bronze-tipped spear 
from her, and said: “Hail, stranger! You are 
welcome here! When you have taken refresh- 
ment, you shall tell your errand.” 

So saying, he led Athene to a richly-carved 
chair and placed his own seat near her, apart from 
all the suitors. For he feared that the din of these 
insolent men might annoy the stranger as he ate; 
and he wished to ask him about his absent father. 

A maid brought water in a beautiful golden 
pitcher and poured it on their hands over a silver 
basin, and set a polished table beside them. Pres- 
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ently the grave housekeeper set before them food 
from the larder; the carver brought wooden 
plates heaped with meat, and set golden goblets at 
their places; and another attendant served wine. 

Then in trooped the haughty suitors and took 
their accustomed seats on couches and chairs. 
Pages poured water on their hands; maids piled 
up food for them in baskets; young men filled 
their mixing-bowls to the brim with wine; and 
they laid hands on the food set before them. But 
when they had eaten and drunk to the full, they 
turned to other matters—to song and the dance, 
the crowning features of a banquet. An attendant 
put a beautiful lyre into the hands of Phemius, 
whom the suitors forced to act as their minstrel, 
and he began a beautiful song. , 

Telemachus, his head bent close to sparkling- 
eyed Athene, that others might not hear, said: 
“Good stranger, will you excuse my plain speak- 
ing? These men live an easy life, with no greater 
care than the lyre and song. Without thought of 
expense, they eat up the property of a man whose 
white bones, alas! are rotting somewhere in the 
rain, unless perchance the billows are rolling them 
about in the sea. If they only might see him 
coming home, they would all be praying for 
greater speed of foot rather than for greater wealth 
of gold and raiment! But a wretched death has 
cut off his return, and no consolation have we, no 
matter who says that he will come again! But 
tell me now: Who are you? Of what race? 
Where do your kindred live? What ship brought 
you to our island? For I hardly think you came 
here on foot? Are you an old friend of my father’s 
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who has been here before? My father too was a 
rover among mankind, and many from the out- 
side world used to come here to see him.” 

“T will very plainly tell you all,” said Athene. 
“T am proud to call myself Mentes, the son of 
wise Anchialus; and I rule over the oar-loving 
Taphians. I just now landed here with ship and 
crew on my way over the wine-dark sea to Temese 
in search of bronze. My ship, which bears a cargo 
of glittering iron, lies just off the fields near the 
city in the harbor of Reithron, at the foot of 
woody Mount Neion. You will find that I am 
an old, old friend of your family, if you go and 
ask the aged hero Laértes. They tell me here 
that he no longer comes to the city, but leads a 
hard life far away in the country, where an old 
woman prepares his meals for him when he has 
wearied his knees with clambering up the knolls 
of his vineyard. 

“T came here at once, for I was told that your 
father lived here. But I see that the gods are 
delaying his return. For noble Odysseus is not 
dead, but is being detained on an island in the 
midst of the vast sea. Cruel men, against his 
will, are keeping him from his journey. And I, 
although no prophet, and not well versed in omens 
of birds, declare that Odysseus will not long be 
away from his dear native land—not even if very 
bonds of iron hold him. For he is very ingenious, 
and will devise some way to return. This the 
immortals indicate, and I am confident that it 
will come to pass. But tell me truly: Can it be 
possible that you, tall as you are, are really the 
son of Odysseus? ‘Your head and your beautiful 
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eyes are wondrously like his were when we so 
often met, before he and so many others of the 
best Argives went away to Troy in their hollow 
ships. But from that day to this, I have not 
seen Odysseus, nor he me.”’ 

“Stranger,” replied Telemachus, “I will tell 
you the truth. I have my mother’s word for 
being his child. I know no more. I only wish 
that I were the son of some man who was coming 
to his old age among his own possessions. But 
now, since you ask me, they say that I am the 
son of one who was born to be the most ill-fated 
of all mortals.” 


Athene complains of the presence of the suitors 


“Surely,” said the sparkling-eyed goddess, “‘the 
gods did not intend that your family should be 
without fame in the future, since Penelope bore 
such a son as you! But pray tell me this: What 
feast is this; and what company here assembled? 
What good do you get out of this? Isit a wedding 
or a banquet? For evidently these men are not 
furnishing their own provisions; yet they seem 
to be so rudely and insolently feasting all through 
your house. It would make a man of any sense 
indignant to see their disgraceful actions!’’ 

“Stranger,” replied Telemachus, “since you 


ask me, this house bade fair to be wealthy and 


held in high repute as long as Odysseus was 
master here. But now the gods, bearing a grudge 
against it, have willed otherwise; for they have 


kept him out of sight as no man before. His death 


would cause me less grief if he had fallen among 


his comrades at Troy or had died in the arms of 
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his friends after his service in war was ended. 
Then the whole Greek host would have erected a 
tomb for him, and great glory would have come 
to his son for all time. But now the storm winds 
have swept him away unhonored. He is simply 
gone beyond recall, and has left for me but sighs 
and sorrows. Yet not alone for him do I grieve, 
for the gods have brought upon me other great mis- 
fortunes. All the rulers of the neighboring islands 
—Dulichium, Samos, and woody Zacynthus—and 
the nobles who have power in rocky Ithaca, are 
wooing my mother and wasting our property. 
She neither declines their hated suit nor has 
power to end it. Meanwhile they with their 
feasting are ruining my home, and soon will 
bring me also to destruction.” 

Thereupon Pallas Athene burst into a rage and 
said: “Alas! Much need indeed you now have 
of absent Odysseus, who, if he were here, would 
lay hands on these shameless suitors. If only 
he would come here now and stand at the door of 
his palace, wearing his helmet and holding his 
shield and two spears, just as I first saw him at 
my own home, drinking and making merry! If, 
such as he was then, Odysseus should come upon 
these suitors, their death would cut short their 
wooing, and they would all have bitter rites of 
marriage. Surely whether he shall come and take 
vengeance on them or not lies in the lap of the 
gods. 


She bids Telemachus dismiss them 


“But I tell you, make your own plans to drive 
these suitors from your house. Tomorrow sum- 
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mon the Achzean lords to an assembly, make your 
purpose known to them all, and call the gods to 
witness. Order the suitors to go to their own 
homes, and let your mother, if she has any desire 
to be married, go back to her noble father’s 
dwelling. There they will prepare for the wedding 
and provide the many wedding gifts which go 
with a beloved daughter. 

“‘T will give you still further good advice, if you 
will but listen: Fit out the best ship you have 
with twenty oarsmen, and go in search of news of 
your father who has been so long away. First go 
to Pylos and inquire of noble Nestor. From there 
go on to Sparta to fair-haired Menelaiis; for he 
was the last of the bronze-mailed Achzans to 
come away from Troy. If you hear that your 
father lives and is on his way home, then, dis- 
tressed as you are, you can endure it for one year 
more. But if you find that he is dead and gone, 
return at once to Ithaca, heap up a mound for 
him, perform fitting burial rites, and give your 
mother to a husband. Then concentrate all your 
attention and energy upon slaying the suitors in 
your halls, either by strategy, or openly. You 
cannot continue to act as a child. You are no 
longer a boy! Have you not heard what fame 
noble Orestes won when he slew wily A‘gisthus, 
the murderer of his famous father? You are 
tall and handsome, my friend; be also brave, 
that future generations may sound your praise. 
Now I am going back to my swift ship and to my 
comrades, who I suppose are impatient from 
waiting. Realize your responsibility, and heed 
my word.” 
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“Stranger,” replied Telemachus, “you have 
certainly said these kind words just as a father 
would to his own son. I shall never forget them. 
But even though you are eager to be on your way, 
stay until you have been refreshed with a bath. 
Then go to your ship rejoicing in a keepsake from 
me—a costly and very beautiful gift such as 
friends give friends.”’ 

But the sparkling-eyed goddess said: “Detain 
me ho longer now, as I wish to be on my way. 
Give me whatever gift your heart prompts when 
I come again. Make it a very fine one, and I 
shall give you one worthy the exchange.” 

Saying this, sparkling-eyed Athene vanished, 
just as a bird disappears in its upward flight. 
Into the heart of Telemachus she had put strength 
and courage, and had turned his thoughts upon 
his father even more than before. As he marked 
this, he was filled with awe; for he knew that a 
god had been with him. Godlike now himself, 
he went at once to the suitors. 


Penelope chides the bard Phemius 


The famous bard was singing of the sad return 
from Troy which Pallas Athene had ordained for 
the Achzans; while the suitors sat listening in 
silence. Heedful Penelope, daughter of Icarius, 
grief stricken as she heard the inspired song from 
her chamber, descended the long stairway and 
entered the hall. Yet not alone did she come. 
With her were two maids-in-waiting. As she 
approached the suitors, this queen of women took 
her stand before a lofty pillar and drew her silver- 
sheened veil before her face, while at either hand 
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stood a trusted maiden. Bursting into tears, she 
said to the divine bard: ‘“‘Phemius, you surely 
know many other charming songs which celebrate 
the deeds of gods and men. Sit and sing one of 
these as they sip their wine in silence, but cease 
this song of woe which always oppresses my spirit. 
For to me, above all other women, a grief has 
come that cannot be forgotten, and I miss the 
face of one whose fame is widespread throughout 
Hellas and innermost Argos.” 


Telemachus reproves his mother 


To this Telemachus made answer. ‘“‘Mother,” 
he said, “why do you try to keep this capable bard 
from entertaining us in his own way? The bards 
are not at fault, but Zeus himself, methinks, who 
allots to each toiling mortal just what he wills. 
This man is not to blame for singing of the woeful 
destruction of the Greeks. Men applaud most 
the latest song they hear. So listen with patience. 
Odysseus was not the only one who failed to come 
home from Troy. Many another perished. Go 
to your room then, and attend to your own 
affairs—your loom, your distaff—and bid your 
maidens attend to theirs. Giving commands is 
for men in all cases, and in this case it espe- 
cially devolves upon me; for I am master in this 


~ house!” 


His mother was amazed at him, and went 
again to her own room; for she took this speech 
of her son to heart. Coming to her upper cham- 
ber with her waiting-maids, she mourned for 
Odysseus, her dear husband, until sparkling-eyed 


~ Athene sent sweet slumber to her eyelids. 
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Telemachus threatens the suitors and orders them to 
feast elsewhere 


Meanwhile, throughout the dusky hall, the 
suitors raised a din until Telemachus said to 
them: ‘“‘You suitors of my mother, wanton in 
your brawling, let us enjoy our feast now, and 
stop this uproarious clamor! For it is a fine 
thing to listen to so beautiful a singer, in voice 
like the gods. But at daybreak let us all take 
our seats in the assembly, that I may tell you 
quite frankly my intention that you shall quit 
my house. Prepare your feasts elsewhere and 
eat your own provisions, changing from house to 
house. Or if you prefer to consume the property 
of one man without thought of repayment, keep 
on doing this! But I shall call upon the immortal 
gods and pray that Zeus may grant me requital, 
and you will bring ruin upon your own heads in 
this house, without amends!”’ 


Antinoiis retorts, and Eurymachus asks about the 
guest who vanished so quickly 


All bit their lips, amazed at the boldness of 
Telemachus’ words. And Antinoiis, Eupeithes’ 
son, replied: “Well, Telemachus, surely the gods 
themselves must be giving you lessons in boasting 
and in bold speech! I hope the son of Kronos 
may never make you king in sea-girt Ithaca, how- 
ever much it is your right by birth!” 

“Pardon me, Antinoiis,” answered Telemachus, 
“if I say that I would not refuse even that posi- 
tion, if Zeus should give it. Do you think the 
office of king the worst that could befall a man? 
Why, it is no misfortune to be a king! Very soon 
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his house becomes rich and he himself the more 
honored. However, there are many other pos- 
sible kings among the Achzans, young and old, 
here in Ithaca, since noble Odysseus is dead. 
Nevertheless, I propose to rule my own house 
and the servants whom noble Odysseus left me!”’ 

“Telemachus,” said Eurymachus, son of Poly- 
bus, ‘‘surely it lies in the lap of the gods who shall 
be king in sea-girt Ithaca. But I hope that you 
may cortinue to hold your own _ possessions. 
Never may any man, heedless of your will, deprive 
you of your property. But tell me, my good 
fellow, about this stranger. Whence came this 
man? Of what land and people does he claim 
to be? Did he come here to bring news of your 
father; or on some errand of his own? How like 
a flash he was gone, without even waiting to make 
himself known! And yet he seemed to be no 
ordinary person.” 

“Eurymachus,” replied Telemachus, “all hope 
of my father’s coming is at an end. I put no 
faith in tidings of him, no matter whence they 
come. I do not even pay any attention to proph- 
ecies which my mother worms out of any seer 
she may summon to the palace. But this stranger 
is my father’s old friend from Taphos—Mentes, 
son of Anchialus—and he rules the oar-loving 
Taphians.”” So Telemachus spoke, but he knew in 
his heart that it was the immortal goddess. 

Meanwhile the suitors merrily turned to dancing 
and to the bard’s delightful song, and awaited the 
coming of evening. Then, of necessity, each 
went to his own home to sleep. Telemachus also 
retired to his own bedchamber built high above 
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the beautiful court in a tower that could be seen 
from afar. There he lay down to rest, while 
pondering many problems. Faithful Eurycleia, 
daughter of Ops, lighted him to his room with a 
blazing torch. Laértes long ago had paid the 
price of twenty oxen for her when she was but a 
girl; and he respected her as much as he did his 
own wife. She bore the blazing torch for Telem- 
achus; for she of all the handmaids loved him 
most and nursed him when he was a little boy. 
Telemachus opened the doors of the strong 
chamber, sat down upon his bed, pulled off his 
soft tunic, and laid it in the careful old woman’s 
hands. She folded and smoothed out the tunic 
and hung it on a peg beside the well-bored bed- 
stead. Then she left the chamber, drew the door 
to by its silver ring, and with the bolt-strap pulled 
the bolt in place. There all night long, wrapped 
in a fleece of wool, Telemachus pondered upon 
the advice that Athene had given. 


BOOK II 


Telemachus calls an assembly 


AT daybreak Telemachus arose, clothed him- 
self, put on his sharp sword and his beautiful 
sandals, and came from his chamber looking like 


-agod. He at once bade the clear-voiced heralds 
summon the long-haired Greeks to assembly, 
and they promptly did his bidding. 


When all had come together, Telemachus took 
up his bronze-tipped spear and went thither also, 
followed by his two swift dogs. Athene gave 


him such marvelous grace that all the people 
| stared as he approached, and even his elders 
_ made way for him to take his father’s seat. 


Speech of Agyptius 
Lord Agyptius, a very wise old man, first 


addressed them. It was his son Antiphus that 
_ the savage Cyclops in his vast cave killed and ate 


last of all, when Odysseus and his men went there 


on their return from Troy. He had three other 
_sons—Eurynomus (one of the suitors) and two 


still upon their father’s farm. Yet he never 


-ceased to lament and long for this absent one. 


With tears he thus addressed the assembly: 
“Men of Ithaca, pray hearken to me. Never 
since royal Odysseus sailed away have we held 


assembly. Who has thus summoned us? What 
(15) 
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man of us, whether young or old, has now such 
urgent need? Can it be that he would tell us 
some news of our returning host, which he has 
been first to receive? Or does he bring before 
us some other public business? At any rate, he 
seems to me noble—a favorite of the gods. Zeus 
grant him good fortune, whatever his purpose 
is!”’ 


Telemachus’ reply and his appeal to the people 


Telemachus rejoiced at the old man’s prophetic 
words, and immediately rose from his seat, eager 
to speak. When the wise herald Peisenor had 
placed the scepter in his hands, he turned to 
AXgyptius and said: 

“Sir, you shall soon know that he who <alled 
the people here is not far away. Upon me espe- 
cially has grief fallen. No tidings have I of our 
army’s coming, nor have I other public business; 
but a double misfortune has overtaken me. First, 
I lost my noble father, your former king—and 
what a kind father he was! Now a much greater 
evil has come upon me which will soon ruin my 
home and all my livelihood. Sons of our leading 
men are wooing my mother against her will. They 
hesitate about going to the house of her father, 
Icarius, that he may give her to whom he will; 
yet, haunting our home day after day, and slaugh- 
tering our oxen, sheep, and fatted goats, they revel 
there and recklessly drink our wine. Our great 
wealth is being wasted; for there is now none such 
as Odysseus was to keep ruin from the house. 
Any attempt of ours to guard the house would be 
pitiful. I would guard it myself if only I were 
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able. For deeds are done, no longer bearable. 
My home is being plundered disgracefully! You 
should be ashamed, yourselves, of such deeds done 
to neighbors! Some fear you should have of the 
gods, lest they be vexed and turn against you! 
I beseech you by Olympian Zeus and by that 
Justice which gathers and dissolves assemblies, 
my friends, forbear! Leave me to pine alone in 
bitter grief; unless because wronged by my 
father, good Odysseus, you Achzans are with 
malice now wronging me and urging others on. 
It would be better for me if you yourselves should 
waste my wealth. ‘Then perhaps some day pay- 
ment might be made. For we should pursue you 
with our claims until all were restored. Now you 
inflict upon my heart pain without remedy.” 


Retort of Antinoiis 


Thus wrathfully he spoke, and dashing his 
sceptre to the ground, burst into tears. All the 
people pitied him and held their peace. None 
else dared answer him bitterly, but Antinoiis 
said: 

“‘Telemachus, you mad boaster, what are you 
saying to put us to shame? You want to fix the 
blame on us; but I tell you the Achzan suitors 
are not at all to blame! Your own mother is at 
fault, whose cunning exceeds all women’s! The 
third year has passed, and quickly the fourth is 
going, since she began to deceive the Achzans. 
She encourages us all with her promises and mes- 
sages, but she is not sincere. This was the last 
trick she played us: Setting up a great loom in her 
hall, she began weaving a delicate and very large 
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fabric. And to us she said: ‘My young suitors, 
although eager for my marriage, since Odysseus 
is dead, wait until I finish this robe, lest its threads 
be wasted. It is a shroud for lord Laértes when 
dire death shall lay him low. I fear that the 
Achzan women may censure me, if he who had 
such great possessions should lie without a 
shroud.’ So she said, and our manly hearts 
assented. Then by day she wove the great gar- 
ment, but by torchlight at night unraveled it. 
Thus for three years she succeeded in cheating 
us Acheans. But at last, in the fourth year, 
one of her maids let out the secret and we caught 
her unraveling the splendid shroud; and so she 
was compelled to finish it. Therefore we suitors 
make you this answer, which you and all the 
Acheans may thoroughly understand. Send 
your mother away! Bid her marry whomever 
she and her father agree upon. If she proposes 
for a long time to weary the sons of the Achzans 
by devoting her attention to skill in fair handi- 
work and the cunning wit and wiles with which 
Athene has gifted her beyond other women, such 
wiles as were unheard of in fair-haired Achzan 
women of old—Tyro, Alemene, and crowned 
Mycene, no one of whom had devices like those 
of Penelope—she has planned this to her own 
disadvantage. For just so long as she has the 
purpose the gods put into her mind at present, 
we will consume your living and your possessions. 
She thus brings great fame upon herself, but upon 
you, loss of much property; for we will go neither 
to our own estates nor elsewhere until she marries 
whatever Achzean she will.” 
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Telemachus replies and invokes the aid of Zeus 

“Antinoiis,” replied Telemachus, ‘‘I cannot 
drive out the one who bore and reared me! My 
father is away, whether alive or dead. Hard would 
it be for me to pay the necessary heavy charges 
to Icarius, even if I should be willing to send her 
away. Evil would befall me from her father’s 
hand; Heaven would send me more when my 
mother called upon the dire Avengers as she left 
the house; and I should be blamed by all mankind. 
So I will never say the word. If you do not like 
your treatment there, quit my halls! Seek other 
feasts and eat your own provisions, going from 
house to house. However, if it seems more to 
your liking to consume the property of one man 
without thought of repayment, keep on! But I 
shall call upon the immortal gods and pray that 
Zeus may punish you, and you will bring destruc- 
tion on yourselves in this house without amends!”’ 


Zeus gives Telemachus a favorable omen 


So said Telemachus, and in answer far-seeing 
Zeus sent forth in flight from a lofty mountain 
peak a pair of eagles. Awhile they flew close 
together with outstretched wings, borne by a 
blast of wind. As they came directly over the 
many-voiced assembly they wheeled about, 
briskly flapped their wings, and glared down upon 
the heads of all with destruction in their gaze. 
Then they tore each other’s cheeks and necks 
with their talons, and darted to the right over 
the city and homes of the Ithacans. All marveled 
as they saw them, and pondered upon what would 
come to pass. 
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The seer Halitherses interprets the omen of Zeus 


The aged lord Halitherses, son of Mastor—a 
seer who excelled in knowledge of birds—with 
good intent then spoke out among them. 

“Men of Ithaca,”’ he said, ‘‘hearken now to me. 
To the suitors especially I declare that a great 
wave of woe is rolling upon them. Odysseus will 
not long be away from his friends! Heis even now 
somewhere near, sowing the seeds of death and 
doom for you all. He will be a bane to many 
another also of us who dwell in far-seen Ithaca! 
But long ere that let us consider how we may 
check these men. Let them, too, put a stop to their 
own folly; for it is better for them to do this at 
once. With certain knowledge, I announce that 
for wise Odysseus all things have come to pass as I 
declared to him when the Argives embarked for 
Troy and he went with them. I said that after 
much suffering and the loss of all his men, he, 
unknown to all, would come home in the twentieth 
year; and now all this comes true!” 


Eurymachus’ scornful reply 


Eurymachus, son of Polybus, replied: “Old 
man, go home and prophesy to your own children, 
or they may come to grief hereafter! Iam amuch 
better prophet than you are about these matters. 
Not every bird that flits about in the sunshine 
forebodes evil. Odysseus died far from here. 
Would that you had perished with him! Then 
you would not be babbling so much prophecy, 
nor would you be urging Telemachus on in his 
anger, expecting him to give your house a gift. 
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But I tell you what will happen. If you, with 
an old man’s knowledge, delude this youth with 
your talk and rouse his anger, in the first place 
it will be all the worse for him; and upon you, 
old man, we will inflict a penalty which it will 
grieve your heart to pay. And to Telemachus, 
here before you all, I give this advice. Let him 
tell his mother to return to her father’s house. 
There they will have the wedding and prepare 
the many gifts suitable for a beloved child. Not 
till then, I think, will we sons of the Achzans 
quit our rough wooing. We fear no man; not 
even Telemachus, so loud-mouthed! Nor do 
we care for your idly-prated auguries, for which 
you are but the more detested! Telema- 
chus’s goods shall again be woefully wasted 
without return, as long as his mother delays the 
Acheans with her marriage. Waiting day 
after day as rivals for this charming lady, we 
will not seek others whom it might be well 
to wed.”’ 

“Eurymachus, and all you other lordly suit- 
ors,” replied Telemachus, ‘“‘I have no more to 
say on this subject. The gods and all the Achzans 
now know my mind. But give me a swift ship 
and twenty men to serve me on my voyage. For 
I am going to Sparta and to sandy Pylos to in- 
quire about my long-absent father’s return. If 
I hear that my father is alive and coming home, 
distressed as I am, I can bear it another year. 
If I hear that he is dead and gone, I will return 
to Ithaca, heap him a mound and perform the 
many funeral rites due, and give my mother to a 
husband.” 
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Mentor reproaches the people for disloyalty 


So saying, he sat down, and Mentor, the friend 
of noble Odysseus, arose—an old man to whom 
Odysseus, when he went with the fleet, gave charge 
of his house, and constant oversight of all there. 
He with good intent thus addressed the assembly: 

‘“‘Hearken to me, men of Ithaca. Let sceptered 
king never again in all sincerity be kind and gentle 
and righteous at heart; but let him be harsh and 
do unrighteous deeds! For none among his 
people honors the memory of godlike Odysseus— 
kind father as he was! My grudge is not so much 
against the insolent suitors for their malicious 
deeds of violence. At the risk of their own 
heads they thus ruin the house of Odysseus, 
assuming that he will never return! But now 
I am indignant at the rest of you for sitting in 
silence and not stopping the suitors, although 
they are few and you are so many!” 

“‘Impertinent Mentor, you crazy fool,’ an- 
swered Leiocritus, son of Evenor, “‘what do you 
mean by urging these men to stop us? Hard you 
would find it to fight us about our food, even 
with such great numbers to back you! Why, 
if even Ithacan Odysseus himself should come 
upon us noble suitors feasting in his house, and 
should be determined to drive us from his hall, 
his wife would have no joy over his coming, how- 
ever great her longing for it! Here he would 
meet a shameful death, outnumbered in the fight. 
You have gone too far with your harangue! 
Come, people, attend to your own affairs! As. 
for the youth here, Mentor and Halitherses, his 
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father’s old friends, are to speed him on his way! 
So methinks he will sit around a long time gather- 
Ing his news in Ithaca. He will never make this 
| voyage!” 
So he spoke, and hastily broke up the assembly. 
The others departed to their own homes, but the 
suitors went to the house of godlike Odysseus. 


Athene answers the prayer of Telemachus 


Now Telemachus went all alone to the seashore 
and, washing his hands in the foaming brine, 
prayed thus to Athene: 

“Hear me, thou god who camest yesterday to 
our home and badest me go by ship across the 
misty sea to inquire about my long-absent father’s 
return. The Achzans are delaying all thy pur- 
poses; most of all, the suitors in their wanton 
pride!”’ 

So he prayed, and Athene in the likeness and 
voice of Mentor drew near and said these wingéd 
words: 

“Telemachus, you will be neither a coward 
nor a fool, if you have your father’s brave spirit 
and resemble him in action. In that case this 
voyage shall not be in vain. But if you are not 
of the very blood of him and of Penelope, I have 
no hope that you will accomplish your purpose. 
Few sons are the equals of their fathers; yet 
some even surpass them. But since you are to 
be henceforth neither cowardly nor foolish, and 
you have in you something of the wisdom of 
Odysseus, there is hope of your accomplishing 
this task. Take no heed, therefore, of the sense- 
Jess suitors; for in their folly and injustice they 
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know nothing of the dark doom which awaits 
them all on a single day. 


She promises to accompany him on his voyage 


“As for you, this journey you plan will not be 
long delayed. For I am so faithful a friend of 
your father that I will provide you a ship, and I 
myself will go with you. But go now to the 
palace, mingle with the suitors, and get provi- 
sions, putting all in vessels—wine in jars, and 
barley meal—men’s marrow—in strong skins. 
Quickly I will gather throughout the town a 
willing crew. Many ships there are, new and 
old, in sea-girt Ithaca. I will select the best one, 
and soon we will make ready and sail the open 
sea.” 

So said Athene, daughter of Zeus, and Telem- 
achus was prompt to do her bidding. Heavy at 
heart, he hastened to the palace, and found there 
the haughty suitors flaying goats and singeing 
swine in the court. 


Antinoiis and other youths tawnt Telemachus 


Antinoiis came straight to Telemachus as he 
approached, and laughing, seized his hand and 
said: ; 

‘““Telemachus, you hot-headed boaster, do not 
threaten us with any further misfortune; but by 
all means eat and drink with us as usual! The 
Acheans, of course, will provide everything you 
asked for—a mere ship and picked crew—that 
you may the quicker go to hallowed Pylos for 
news of your noble father!”’ 

Discreet Telemachus replied: ‘“Antinoiis, it is 
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impossible to eat in peace with you insolent men 
and calmly be content! Was it not quite enough 
that in the past you suitors wasted much good 
property of mine, when I was but a child? Now 
that I am a man, and understand what I hear 
others say, and indignation arises within me, I will 
try to bring destruction upon you whether I go 
to Pylos or stay here at home! But I am going; 
and the voyage of which I speak will not be in 
vain! I am going as a passenger, since I own 
neither a ship nor crew—which just now seemed 
to you such an advantage!” 

He spoke, and without further ado released his 
hand from the hand of Antinoiis. The other 
suitors meanwhile were busy in the house with 
their feast. They also mocked Telemachus with 
jeering words, and an insolent youth would say: 

“Really, Telemachus is plotting our doom! 
He is going to bring aid from sandy Pylos, or even 
from Sparta—so terribly is he set on it! Or per- 
haps he wants to go to fertile Ephyra to fetch 
deadly poisons from there to put in the wine-bowl 
and so destroy us all!”’ 

And another rude youth would reply: “Who 
knows but he may perish just as Odysseus did, if 
he goes wandering far from friends in his hollow 
ship? That would make us still more trouble; 
for then we should have to share all his goods and 
give the house to his mother and the man who 
married her!” 


Eurycleia prepares stores for the voyage 


So they kept talking; but Telemachus went 
down into his father’s spacious storeroom where . 
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lay piles of gold and bronze, clothing in chests, 
and abundance of fragrant oil. There too stood 
jars of delicious old wine, full of the unmixed 
liquor, fit for the gods, ranged along the wall 
ready for Odysseus if ever he should come home 
after all his trials. The strong folding doors were 
shut, and the housewife Eurycleia, daughter of 
Ops, wisely kept guard here day and night. 

Calling her into the room, Telemachus said: 
“‘Nurse, draw me some sweet wine in jars—the 
finest you have, next to that which you are keep- 
ing for ill-fated Odysseus in case he escapes death 
and comes home. Fill twelve jars and fit covers 
upon them; and pour me twenty measures of 
barley meal into well-sewn skins. Keep secret 
all you do, and put these stores all together. For 
at evening when my mother has gone to her room 
to sleep I am going to sandy Pylos to seek news 
of my father’s coming.” 

When he said this, his dear nurse Eurycleia 
sorrowfully shrieked out: ‘My dear child! Why 
do you think of such a thing? Where will you, 
our darling, our only hope, go wandering so far 
away? God-born Odysseus has perished far from 
his home in some strange land; and now, when 
you are gone, these men will plot against you, 
that you by their treachery may perish also, and 
they thus share all here! No! Stay quietly here 
where ‘your property is! There is no need for you 
to suffer on the unharvested sea!”’ 

“Take courage, nurse!”” answered discreet 
Telemachus. ‘This plan of mine is a god’s will. 
But swear not to mention this to my dear mother 
for eleven or twelve days, or until she misses me 
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and hears that I am gone; that so she may not 
mar her fair face with tears.’ 

Thus he spoke, and the old woman vowed to 
keep the secret. She at once drew off the wine 
for him in jars, and poured his barley meal into 
well-sewn skins; and Telemachus went to the 
hall and rejoined the suitors. 


Athene procures a ship and sails with Telemachus 


But now the bright-eyed goddess Athene formed 
a new plan. In the likeness of Telemachus she 
went all through the city and bade man after man 
meet by the swift ship in the evening. Moreover, 
she asked Noémon, the famous son of Phronius, 
for a swift ship, which he gladly promised. 

The sun set, and all the ways grew dark. Then 
she drew the swift ship to the sea, stored within 
it all the rigging of a well-equipped vessel, and 
moored it at the farther end of the harbor. The 
noble crew assembled, and the goddess made 
them eager for the voyage. Moreover, she 
resorted to another device. Going to the house 
of godlike Odysseus, she there poured sweet sleep 
on the suitors and dazed them at their wine, so 
that they dropped their cups from their hands. 
Eager to sleep, they hastened to their homes 
throughout the city. Then  sparkling-eyed 
Athene, in the likeness of Mentor, called Telem- 
achus out of his stately hall, and said: “'Telem- 
achus, your mailed companions sit at their oars, 
waiting for you to start. Let us go, and lose 
ao time on the way.” 

Saying this, Pallas Athene hastily led the way, 
and he followed in her footsteps. When he reached 
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the sea and their ship, Telemachus said to his long- 
haired comrades: 

“Come, friends, let us fetch the stores. All are 
collected at my hall. My mother knows nothing 
of our plan, nor do any of the maids except one, 
to whom I spoke.” 

So saying, the dear son of Odysseus led the way, 
and they helped him bring all the stores and put 
them aboard the well-equipped vessel. Athene 
then boarded the ship and sat down in the stern, 
and Telemachus, following, took his seat beside 
her. The crew loosed the cables, came aboard 
and took their places at the oars, and bright-eyed 
Athene sent a favorable west wind that sounded 
over the wine-dark sea. Telemachus urged on 
his men, and bade them adjust the tackling. They 
raised the pine mast, fixed it in its box, fastened it 
with the forestays, and with the twisted ox-hide 
ropes hauled up the white sail. The wind bellied 
the sail, and the seething billows sang beneath the 
keel as the ship got under way. On she sped, 
forcing her passage before the wind. Then mak- 
ing fast the sheets throughout the swift black 
ship, the men set out bowls brimmed with wine, 
and poured libation to the eternal gods—above 
all to the bright-eyed daughter of Zeus—and on 
till early dawn the ship cut her way through the 
waves. 


BOOK III 


Athene and Telemachus are welcomed at Pylos 


As the sun rose in the brazen sky above the 
beautiful harbor, lighting for men and immortals 
the fields of grain, they arrived at Pylos, the 
stately city of Neleus. Here upon the beach the 
people were sacrificing black bulls to dark-haired 
Poseidon. Nine seat rows there were, each of 
five hundred men, and nine bulls for each row as 
offering. Just as they had tasted the vital parts 
and were burning the thighs on the altars, the 
voyagers headed for land, hauled up and furled 
their trim ship’s sail, anchored her, and came 
ashore. As Telemachus followed Athene from 
the ship, the bright-eyed goddess said: 

““Telemachus, you must not be at all shy. You 
crossed the sea to ask about your father—where 
the earth closed over him, and what death he met. 
Go then, straight to Nestor, the tamer of horses. 
Let us know what he has to say. Beseech him 
yourself to tell the truth. He is very wise and 
will not deceive you.” 

““Mentor,’’ answered discreet Telemachus, “‘how 
can I go? How can I speak to him? I have not 
yet had any experience in important conversa- 
tion! It is immodest for a young man to question 
an older!” 

But bright-eyed Athene said: ‘‘ You will think 
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of something to say, and some god will suggest 
more; for you, I think, of all men, were not born 
and bred with the ill will of the gods. No, 
indeed!” 

So saying, Pallas Athene hurried on, and he 
followed in her footsteps. They approached the 
assembled men of Pylos and the seats where 
Nestor sat with his sons. Around him his people 
were roasting some of the meat and putting other 
pieces on the spits, in preparation for a feast. 
Seeing the strangers, they all crowded about 
them, shook hands in welcome, and asked them 
to sit down. Nestor’s son Peisistratus first of all 
came and took them both by the hand and seated 
them at the feast on fleeces near his brother 
Thrasymedes and his father. He gave them 
portions of the vital parts, poured wine into a 
golden cup, and in welcome said to Pallas Athene, 
daughter of zgis-bearing Zeus: 

“Stranger, pray now to lord Poseidon; for 
this is his feast. And when you have poured 
libation and fittingly prayed, give this man also 
the cup of honey-sweet wine to pour; for I pre- 
sume he also prays to the immortals. All men 
have need of the gods. But since he is the younger, 
and a man of my own age, I will give you first 
the golden cup.” 

So saying, he placed the cup of sweet wine in 
her hand. This courtesy of the well-bred man 
pleased Athene, and she straightway prayed thus 
to lord Poseidon: 

“Hear me, thou earth-girder, Poseidon, and 
withhold not these blessings from thy suppliants. 
First upon Nestor and his sons bestow thou 
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honor; and unto these other men of Pylos vouch- 
safe reward for this their splendid sacrifice. 
Grant also that Telemachus and I, ere we return, 
may accomplish our mission here.” 

Thus she prayed; and was herself fulfilling all. 
She passed the fine double-handled cup to Telem- 
achus; and the dear son of Odysseus repeated 
her prayer. Then, after roasting some outer 
meat, they drew it from the spits, and all shared 
in a glorious feast; and when they had satisfied 
their desire, the Gerenian horseman, Nestor, said: 

“Now that our guests are refreshed, it is more 
courteous to inquire who they are. Strangers, 
who are you?’ Where did you sail from? Have 
you some mission; or do you merely seek adven- 
ture, as pirates do who roam the seas at risk of 
their own lives, bringing ill to strangers?” 


Telemachus explains his mission to Nestor 


Then Telemachus—emboldened by Athene her- 
self to ask about his absent father—replied: 

“O Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the 
Achzeans, you ask whence we are, and I will tell 
you. Wecame from Ithaca at the foot of Mount 
Neion. Our business is not public, but our own, 
as I shall show. I came from far for tidings of 
my father, noble, stout-hearted Odysseus, who 
they say once fought at your side and sacked the 
city of the Trojans. We have already learned 
where all the other Trojan heroes met their death; 
but knowledge even of his death the son of Kronos 
has kept from us. None can surely say where he 
died; whether on land, struck down by foes, or 
on the sea among Amphitrite’s waves. Therefore 
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to your knees I now come to ask you if with 
your own eyes you saw him die, or if you have 
heard the tale of his wanderings from another; 
for his mother bore him for a wretched end. 
Spare not my feelings in the telling, but state 
frankly just what you actually saw. I beseech 
you, if ever my father, noble Odysseus, in word or 
deed kept faith with you at Troy, where you 
Acheeans suffered, be mindful of it now and tell 
me all the truth.” 


Nestor recounts the sufferings of the Greeks after the 
fall of Troy 


“My friend,” replied the Gerenian horseman, 
Nestor, “‘you make me recall the pains which we, 
the unyielding sons of the Achzans, bore in that 
land and in our ships while following Achilles for 
plunder on the misty sea, and all our warfare 
around King Priam’s town. There warlike Ajax, 
there Achilles, lies. There too Patroclus lies, 
wise as the gods. There also lies Antilochus, my 
noble stalwart son, most fleet of foot, and valiant 
in the fight. Yea, many another woe we had 
besides. What mortal man could tell you the 
whole tale? If you should stay here five years, 
or even six, to ask what woes the noble Achzans 
suffered, wearied with the tale you would return 
to your own country before I could tell it all. . 

“Nine long years we used our every wile to 
destroy the Trojans; yet Zeus himself hardly 
accomplished it. There no one ever thought to 
vie with noble Odysseus; for in all manner of 
wiles none could match your father—-if you are 
indeed his son. I am amazed as I behold you; 
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for surely your speech is like his. No one would 
think a younger man could speak so like an elder. 
While royal Odysseus and I were there, not once 
/ were we at variance either in the assembly or in 
—eouncil; but with one mind we steadfastly planned 
_ how the very best might be done for the Argives. 

“But after we sacked the lofty city of Priam 
and went away in our ships, and a god dispersed 
the Achzans, then, indeed, Zeus willed a sad 
return for the Argives! For they were by no 
means all wise and just. So through the deadly 
wrath of bright-eyed Athene, daughter of the 
mighty sire, who set the sons of Atreus at strife, 
many met ill fate. For these two thoughtlessly 
and inopportunely called to assembly all the 
Achzans at sunset, and so the young Achzans 
came heavy with wine. Each leader told why he 
had assembled the host. Menelaiis urged them 
all to think of going home over the broad back of 
the sea. But this greatly displeased Agamemnon. 
He wished to hold back the host, and to offer 
sacred hecatombs to appease the wrath of Athene. 
Foolish he was, and did not know that she would 
not thus be won over; for purposes of the immortal 
gods are not so quickly changed. Both brothers 
stood there bandying bitter words, while the 
mailed Achzans, with amazing din, sprang up in 
factions. That night we rested, harboring bitter 
thoughts of strife. Zeus was fixing on us the 
doom of evil! At dawn we drew our ships to the 
glorious sea and put aboard our goods and our 
deep-girdled Trojan women. Half of the host 
held back, remaining with Agamemnon, shepherd 
of the people; but we, the other half, embarked 
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and put to sea. Quickly our ship sped on; for 
some god smoothed the billowy main. Coming 
to Tenedos, we sacrificed to the gods, longing 
for home. 

“But Zeus did not yet grant us our return. 
Cruelly, again he stirred up strife. Keen and 
crafty Odysseus and his followers turned their 
curved ships and went again to bear aid to 
Agamemnon. But I with all the ships that 
followed me fled on; for I was convinced some god 
was threatening ill. The warlike Diomedes, too, 
pressed on, and urged his men. Long after, fair- 
haired Menelaiis overtook us at Lesbos and found 
us considering whether in our long voyage we 
should sail above craggy Chios past windy 
Mimas. So we asked a god for a sign, which he 
gave, and bade us cut the open sea for Eubea, 
that we might thus sooner escape danger. A 
shrill wind began to blow, and our ships sped 
across the monster-teeming deep and touched 
Gerestus by night. Here we laid many thighs 
of bulls upon Poseidon’s altar for having measured 
so vast a space of sea. It was the fourth day 
when the crews of Tydeus’ son Diomedes, tamer 
of horses, moored their trim ships at Argos. But 
I held my course for Pylos with an ever favoring 
breeze. 

“So, my child, I came without tidings. I know 
nothing at all of the other Achzans—which were 
saved, and which lost. But I will tell you frankly 
all I have learned while sitting hereat home. You 


_have a right to know. 


“They say the mighty Myrmidon spearmen, 
whom the famous son of Achilles [Neoptolemus] 
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: led, safely returned; and also Philoctetes, the 

illustrious son of Poias. Idomeneus, too, brought 
back to Crete all his men who survived the war, 
with no loss on the sea. Even you who live so 
far away have heard how Agamemnon returned, 
and how Atgisthus plotted his sad end, but paid 
a terrible penalty indeed. How good it is for a 
man to leave a son when he dies! For Orestes 
took vengeance on wily Avgisthus, the murderer 
of his famous father.”’ 


Telemachus complains of the state of affairs in his 
home 


“O Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the 
Achezans,”’ replied Telemachus, ‘‘surely that son 
took ample vengeance, and the Achzans shall 
extend his fame among future generations. If 
only to me too the gods would grant such power 
to punish the suitors for the cruel wrongs which 
they wantonly inflict upon me! But on me and 
my father the gods bestowed no such boon. So 
all must simply be endured.” 

““My friend,” said Nestor, ‘“‘since you remind 
me, they say that your mother’s many suitors, in 
defiance of you, plan mischief in your halls. Tell 
me, do you willingly submit, or are your people 
led by some god to hate you? Who knows but 
Odysseus, either alone or with his Achzan host, 
may yet return and punish their outrages? If 
only bright-eyed Athene might choose to befriend 
you as she once did famous Odysseus in the Troy- 
land, where we Achzeans suffered! I never saw 
gods show such evident friendship as Pallas Athene 
showed in standing by Odysseus. If she would 
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thus heartily aid and befriend you, perhaps some 
of these men would cease to think of this marriage.”’ 

But Telemachus answered: “I do not think, 
sir, that this wish will soon be granted; for you 
ask too much. Not even the will of the gods 
could bring about his return.”’ 

“‘What a statement, Telemachus!” said the 
bright-eyed goddess. “It is easy for a god to 
bring a man from far if he wishes to. And I 
would rather reach home, even after much suffer- 
ing, than die at my own hearthstone upon a 
prompt return, as Agamemnon did by the 
treachery of his wife and AXgisthus. Yet even 
the gods cannot keep one they love from the final 
doom of death which lays all men low.” 

“Mentor,” said discreet Telemachus, ‘‘sad as 
we already are, let us speak of this no more. My 
father’s coming is impossible. The immortals 
long ago sealed his fate. Now I will question 
Nestor of other matters; for he, above all men else, 
has judgment and wisdom. They say he has 
ruled over three whole generations of men! He 
looks to me like an immortal. 

“Nestor, son of Neleus, tell me truly: How did 
wide-ruling Agamemnon meet his death? Where 
was Menelaiis? What death did wily Agisthus 
plot for this man so much braver than himself? 
Was Menelaiis not in Argos, but wandering else- 
where, that AXgisthus took courage to murder 
Agamemnon?”’ 

“Well, my child,’ replied Nestor, ‘I will tell 
you just how it was. You are right in thinking 
that Avgisthus would have been feasted upon by 
dogs and birds as he lay unburied outside the town, 
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if fair-haired Menelaiis had found him living at 
the palace when he returned from Troy. No 
Achzean women then would have lamented him; 
for monstrous was the deed he did. While we 
were toiling hard at Troy, he, at his ease in the 
seclusion of horse-pasturing Argos, was striving 
hard to seduce the wife of Agamemnon. At first 
royal Clytemnestra was upright and scorned evil- 
doing. Moreover, a bard was with her, whom 
Agamemnon, when he went to Troy, strictly 
charged to guard his wife. But when at last she 
was fated to yield to Aigisthus, he took the bard 
to a lonely island and left him there to be the 
prey of birds, while her he subjected to his will, 
and took her to his own home. And many a 
thigh he burned upon the sacred altars of the gods, 
many an offering made of woven-work and gold, 
at having performed a task more difficult than he 
had ever hoped to accomplish. 

““Now as we came from Troy, Agamemnon and 
I sailed together as intimate friends. But when 
we reached sacred Sunium, the headland of Attica, 
Phcebus Apollo with his gentle darts slew Phrontis, 
Menelaiis’s pilot, while he was at the helm of the 
speeding ship—Phrontis, Onetor’s son, the best 
of all steersmen when a gale was blowing. So 
Menelaiis, though eager to go on, tarried to bury 
his friend and perform funeral rites for him. But 
when he resumed his journey, from Mount Malea 
on far-seeing Zeus vented his wrath upon him. 
Shrill blasts of wind he sent upon him and mon- 
strous billows mountain high. Thus dividing his 
fleet, Zeus drove a part to Crete where the 
Cydonians dwelt along the Iardanus river. Here 
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is a smooth jutting cliff on the coast of Gortyn, 
rising sheer from the misty sea. The south wind 
drives the great waves upon the western point 
toward Phestus, and only a small outstanding 
crag breaks their force. Some put in here and 
barely escaped alive as the waves crushed their 
ships on the ledges; but wave and wind bore five 
dark-prowed ships on to Egypt. Thus, while 
Menelaiis was coasting about there among 
foreigners and gaining much wealth, Avgisthus 
was foully plotting at home. After murdering 
Agamemnon, he held the people under control, 
and reigned at gold-laden Mycenz seven years. 
But in the eighth, retribution came; for royal 
Orestes came from Athens and slew his father’s 
wily murderer. This done, he gave the Argives 
a funeral feast for the death of his hateful mother 
and cowardly Agisthus; and on that very day 
Menelaiis of the loud war-cry came, bringing all 
the treasure his ship would hold. 


Nestor bids Telemachus visit Menelaiis 


“See that you, dear friend, do not wander long 
and far from home, leaving your possessions and 
such insolent men in your house, lest they divide 
and utterly consume your wealth, and your 
journey prove in vain. And yet I urge you by 
all means to visit Menelaiis; for he has lately 
come from a strange land whence no one whom 
the storms had driven so far across the sea would 
hope ever to return. Not even birds can make 
their way from there in a year, so vast and 
terrible a sea it is. Go, then, with your own ship 
and crew, or, if you like, by land. A chariot 
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and horses are at your service, and my son will 
guide you to sacred Sparta, where Menelaiis lives. 
Beg him yourself to tell you the very truth. 
You may trust his word for he is most upright.” 

As he thus spoke, the sun set and dusky evening 
came. And bright-eyed Athene said to them: 
“Your advice is timely, sir; but cut up the tongues 
now and mix the wine for libations to Poseidon 
and the other immortals, for it is time for us to 
leave the feast of the gods and go to rest.” 

So said the daughter of Zeus, and, heeding her 
words, pages poured water on their hands, and 
young men served all with wine from the brimming 
bowls, first pouring libation into each cup in turn. 
They themselves threw the tongues into the 
flames and, rising, poured libation. When they 
had poured and drunk to their hearts’ desire, 
Athene and Telemachus were starting toward their 
hollow ship. But Nestor held them back and 
chided them, saying: “Zeus and the other 
immortals forbid that you should turn away 
from my house to your swift ship as if I were a 
poor man who had not enough rugs and robes at 
home for myself and my friends to sleep in com- 
fort! I have good ones; and surely the son of the 
famous Odysseus shall never lie on ship’s deck 
while I am living and have children to entertain 
such guests as visit my home!”’ 

“T appreciate your kind hospitality, dear 
friend,”’ said bright-eyed Athene, ‘‘and it is much 
better for Telemachus to accept it. He will go 
home with you to sleep. But I must go to the 
black ship to cheer and direct my men; for I am 
the only man of years among them. The others, 
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who are all the age of bold Telemachus, follow 
me out of friendship. I will lie down there by the 
black, hollow ship tonight; but in the morning 
I will go to the proud Cauconians, where I have 
large debts over due to collect. But when 
Telemachus has stayed at your house, you send 
him on his way by chariot with your son, and give 
him your fleetest and sturdiest horses.”’ 


Athene vanishes, and Nestor vows her an offering 


Thereupon Athene vanished in semblance of an 
osprey. All marveled at the sight. Nestor 
gazed in wonder, and grasping the hand of 
Telemachus, said: ‘‘My friend, I trust that you 
will not be a coward or a weakling, if at your age 
the gods accompany you. This is none other of 
the Olympians than the daughter of Zeus the 
Thunderer—the daughter born from his head, who 
honored your noble father too among the 
Argives. And be thou gracious, O Queen, also 
to me, and give me fair renown; even to me and 
to my sons, and to my wife revered! And I will 
offer thee a young heifer unbroken neath the 
yoke, and will tip her horns with gold.” So he 
prayed, and Athene heard. 

Nestor then led his sons and sons-in-law to the 
fair palace; and there in the far-famed palace of 
the king they took their seats in order on couches 
and chairs. The housewife opened a vessel of 
sweet wine eleven years old. This Nestor mixed 
in a bowl, and then he fervently prayed, pouring 
libation to Athene, daughter of egis-bearing 
Zeus. 

When they had poured and had drunk their 
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fill, the others went to their homes, but Nestor 
prepared the bed of Telemachus upon a well- 
bored bedstead beneath the echoing portico. 
Beside him he placed the sturdy spearman 
Peisistratus, a leader of men, who alone of his 
sons was a bachelor. Nestor himself slept in the 
innermost chamber of the lofty house with his 
queen beside him. 


Nestor’s offering 


At early dawn Nestor arose and, coming out 
of his chamber, took his place upon one of the 
glistening, white seats of polished stone which 
stood before his lofty palace doors. Here, in days 
gone by, Neleus had sat, peer of the gods in 
wisdom; but he long ago had died, and now 
Nestor, guardian of the Achzans, sat there hold- 
ing the sceptre. His sons came from their cham- 
bers and gathered about him—Echephron and 
Stratius, Perseus, Aretus, godlike Thrasymedes, 
and sixth and last, the hero Peisistratus. They 
also brought godlike Telemachus and seated him 
beside them, and Nestor thus addressed them: 

“My children, quickly accomplish my desire to 
please with offerings, first of all the gods, Athene, 
who appeared to me at the god’s high feast. One 
of you go to the field and bid the cattle-herder 
quickly drive here a heifer. Let another bring 
here from Telemachus’s black ship all his crew 
save two. And let still another summon the 
goldsmith, Laérces, to gild the heifer’s horns. 
You others stay here together; but bid the maids 
within prepare a feast and bring seats, firewood 
and fresh water.”’ 
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He spoke, and all went forth in breathless haste. 
Then from the field came the heifer; from the 
swift ship, the crew of Telemachus. The gold- 
smith came with implements of his art—anvil 
and hammer and finely-fashioned tongs with 
which to work the gold; Athene also came to 
receive the sacrifice. The aged knight Nestor 
gave the gold, and the smith skilfully gilded the 
heifer’s horns, that the goddess might be pleased 
when she saw the offering. Stratius and noble 
Echephron led the heifer by the horns. Aretus 
brought lustral water from the storeroom in a 
basin embossed with flowers, holding a basket of 
barley in his other hand; and dauntless Thrasy- 
medes, sharp ax in hand, stood near to fell the 
heifer with a blow, while Perseus held a bowl to 
catch her blood. Then the aged knight Nestor 
began the lustration and the sprinkling of barley 
meal; and as he threw a lock from the head into 
the fire, he prayed at once to Athene. 

So when they had prayed and sprinkled barley 
meal between the horns, straightway Nestor’s son, 
gallant Thrasymedes, drew near and struck the 
blow. The ax severed the muscles of the neck and 
took the heifer’s life. Then the daughters and 
_ daughters-in-law of Nestor and his revered wife, 
Eurydice, oldest daughter of Clymenus, raised a 
joyful cry. The sons lifted the victim’s head 
from the ground and held it so while Peisistratus, 
leader of men, cut the throat. When the black 
blood had flowed and the victim was quite dead, 
they quickly quartered it, cut out the thighs, as 
usual, wrapped them in double layers of fat, and 
placed raw flesh upon them. The old man burned 
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them on split wood and poured sparkling wine 
over them, while at his side his sons held five- 
pronged forks. When the thighs were burned and 
the vitals tasted, they cut up the rest, stuck it 
on the forks, and roasted it all, holding the sharp 
forks in their hands. 

Meanwhile Polycaste, youngest daughter of 
Nestor, bathed Telemachus. And when she had 
bathed him and anointed him with olive oil and 
put on him a fine tunic and a cloak, he came forth, 
in bearing like the immortals, and took his seat 
by Nestor, shepherd of the people. 


Peisistratus takes Telemachus to Sparta 


Now when they had roasted the outer meat 
and brought it from the fire, they all sat and 
feasted. Noble men served them wine in cups; 
and when they had satisfied their desire, Nestor 
said: 

“My sons, go yoke full-maned horses to a 
chariot for Telemachus that he may be on his 
way.” 

They cheerfully heeded his words and quickly 
harnessed swift steeds to a chariot, in which the 
housewife stowed bread and wine and such dainties 
as god-born princes eat. Telemachus mounted 
the good chariot, and Peisistratus climbed up 
beside him, grasped the reins, and cracked the 
whip for a start. With a will, the span sped on to 
the plain, leaving the towering citadel of Pylos 
behind; and all day long they swayed the yoke 
they held between them. 

The sun set and it grew dark as they reached 
the house of Diocles, son of Orsilochus, and he 
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entertained them for the night. But at early 
dawn they harnessed the horses and mounted their 
gay chariot. Peisistratus cracked the whip, and 
so eagerly the horses sped across the grain-bearing 
plain, that they soon reached the end of their 
journey. Again the sun set, and the shadows of 
evening fell. 


BOOK IV 


Menelaiis welcomes Telemachus and his friend 


THEY arrived at the city of Sparta, hemmed in 
with deep-ravined mountains, and drove to the 
palace of famous Menelaiis. There they found 
him with his relatives celebrating the double wed- 
ding of his son and his daughter. He was giving 
his daughter, Hermione, to the son of Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men; for long before at 
Troy he pledged her to him, and now the gods 
had brought their wedding day. ‘Today with 
horses and with chariots he would send her to 
the famed city of the Myrmidons, over which 
the bridegroom, Neoptolemus, ruled. He had 
brought Alector’s daughter, of Sparta, as a wife 
for his sturdy son, Megapenthes—for this son, 
the child of a bondwoman, was just grown to 
manhood. The gods never gave Helen another 
‘child after the birth of her charming daughter, 
Hermione, who had the beauty of golden-haired 
Aphrodite. 

Thus within the great high-vaulted hall the 
neighbors and relatives of famous Menelaiis were 
enjoying themselves at a feast. In their midst 
a divine bard played the lyre and sang, while 
two acrobats, as he began his song, went whirling 
through their midst. 

But now Prince Telemachus and the proud son 
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of Nestor stopped at the palace gate with their 
team. Lord Eteoneus, an active squire of re- 
nowned Menelaiis, saw them as he was coming 
out, and went through the palace to tell the 
shepherd of the people. Standing near him, he 
said: “‘Menelaiis, foster child of Zeus, two stran- 
gers have arrived—at this of all times!—two men 
like the very race of Zeus. But say, shall we 
unharness their swift steeds, or send them to 
some one else for entertainment?” 

““Eteoneus,” answered Menelaiis, much an- 
noyed, “you have always shown good sense; 
but now you talk like a child! It is only because 
we as guests have had our food from others, that 
we are here, even if Zeus shall hereafter keep us 
from suffering. Unharness their horses, of course! 
And bring the strangers here to share our feast.” 

At his word Eteoneus hurried through the hall, 
and bade other ready squires to follow. They 
loosed the sweating horses from their yoke, tied 
them fast at their mangers, threw before them 
spelt mixed with white barley, tilted the chariot 
against the bright wall, and brought the men 
into the magnificent house. They were amazed 
as they beheld the palace of the heaven-favored 
king; for a sheen as of sunlight or moonlight 
gleamed throughout the high-vaulted home of 
famous Menelaiis. 

After feasting their eyes upon the sight, they 
went to the polished silver bathtubs, and when 
they had been bathed and anointed with olive oil, 
and clothed in mantles and tunics, they took their 
seat by Menelaiis. A maid poured water on their 
hands from a golden pitcher over a silver basin, 
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and spread a polished table beside them. Then 
the grave housewife gladly served them with 
many viands from the larder; the carver served 
them generously with meat and put golden cups 
at their places; and fair-haired Menelaiis spoke 
these words of welcome: 

“Take your food now and make merry. When 
you have had your supper, we will ask who you 
are. The blood of your parents has not been 
lost on you. You are descended from Zeus- 
nurtured kings; for base men could not have 
such sons.”’ 

So saying, he placed before them a choice 
roasted chine of beef which had been specially 


reserved for himself, and they began their meal. 


Telemachus is enraptured with the beauty of the 
palace 


When they had satisfied their appetite, Telem- 
achus whispered to his friend: 

‘Peisistratus, my very dear friend, just see, 
everywhere throughout these echoing halls, the 
gleam of bronze, of gold, of amber, of silver, of 


ivory! Why the palace of Olympian Zeus him- 


self cannot, I think, be any more splendid! I am 
perfectly amazed to see it all!” 


Telemachus weeps as Menelaiis mentions his father 


Menelaiis overheard his remarks, and said: 
“My dear young men, no mortal can compete 
with Zeus. His dwellings and possessions are 
everlasting, whether there is any mortal who will 

_ vie with me in treasure or not. Only after eight 
_ years of woe and wandering did I bring my wealth 
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here in ships. I roved over Cyprus, Pheenicia, 
Egypt; visited the Ethiopians, the Sidonians, the 
Erembians, and Libya, where lambs are born 
full-horned. Three times a year their flocks bear 
young; and neither king nor shepherd lacks 
cheese, meat, or sweet milk; for flocks yield a 
continual supply. It was while I was wandering 
there to gather much wealth, that another stealth- 
ily slew my brother through the wiles of his 
accursed wife. So now I have no joy as lord of 
all this wealth. You, no doubt, have heard this 
tale from your fathers, whoever they are; for I 
suffered much, and let a house go to ruin that 
was well to do and had in it much treasure. I 
would gladly content myself with a third of this 
wealth in my home, to have those men still safe 
who fell on the plain of Troy, far from horse- 
grazing Argos. Often indeed do I lament and 
mourn for them all as I sit here in my halls, 
sometimes checking myself with a groan, and 
sometimes trying to stop thinking of them—for 
one soon has enough of chilling grief. But my 
regret for one of them more than all the rest 
disturbs my slumber, and spoils my taste for 
food; for no one of the Greeks strove and suf- 
fered so much as Odysseus. However, troubles 
were destined to come to him, and to me cease- 
less sorrow, to think how very, very long he is 
away,:and we know not whether he is alive or 
dead. I suppose old Laértes and constant 
Penelope and Telemachus, whom he left a new- 
born babe in his house, are even now lamenting 
him.” 

The mention of his father’s name touched the 
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heart of Telemachus. The tears came, and with 
both hands he held his purple mantle to his eyes. 
Menelaiis noticed this, and wondered whether he 
should let him speak of his father, or first ques- 
tion and prove him. 


Helen notices the resemblance of Telemachus to 
Odysseus 


While he was considering this, Helen came 
forth from her fragrant upper chamber, like 
Artemis [Diana] of the golden arrows. With her 
came Adraste, and set for her a richly-carved 
chair. Alcippe brought a coverlet of soft wool, 
and Phylo a silver basket, the gift of Aleandra— 
the wife of Polybus who lived in Thebes, the 
wealthiest city of Egypt. Polybus gave Menelaiis 
two silver bathtubs, two tripods, and ten talents 
of gold. His wife gave Helen beautiful gifts 
besides—a golden distaff, and this silver basket 
edged with gold, on rollers, which her handmaid, 
Phylo, now brought and set beside her, filled 
with fine-spun wool. On it was laid the distaff 
wound with violet yarn. Helen seated herself 
on the chair, which had a footstool attached, 
and thus closely questioned her husband: 
 “Menelaiis, do we know who these men who 
have come to our house claim to be? Shall I 
tell what I think, or not? But I am going to 
say it. I never saw man or woman with such a 
resemblance to another as this man has to the 
son of brave Odysseus—Telemachus, whom he 
left at home a mere babe when you Greeks, 
because of shameless me, came under the walls 
of Troy eager to fight. The likeness amazes me!”’ 

5 
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““Wife,”’ replied Menelaiis, “‘now I too see this 
resemblance of which you speak. Such were 
Odysseus’s feet; his hands; the glance of his 
eye; his head, and hair. Moreover, as I thought 
of Odysseus and mentioned just now the many 
trials he bore on my account, tears came to the 
youth’s eyes, and he held his purple cloak before 
his face.”’ 


Peisistratus tells who he and his friend are 


” 


“Menelaiis, leader of hosts,’’ answered Peisis- 
tratus, “this is indeed his son as you say. But 
he is modest, and bashfully shrinks from address- 
ing you discourteously as he comes for the first 
time before you whose words we both delight in 
as if they were a god’s. Nestor, the Gerenian 
horseman, sent me as his guide; for he wanted 
to see if you might give him some advice or 
assistance. The son of an absent father has 
many troubles in his home, if he has no other 
helpers. Telemachus’s father is thus away, and 
there are none anywhere in his land to ward off 
ill.”’ 

“Well! Well!” said Menelaiis, ‘‘most assuredly 
there has come to my house the son of a man 
dear to me indeed, who on my account endured 
many a hardship. I always said that I would 
welcome his coming more heartily than that of 
all the other Greeks, if Olympian Zeus granted 
us both a return in our swift ships over the sea. 
I would have given him a city in Argos, and would 
have built him a house and brought him and his 
property and his son and all his people here from 
Ithaca, emptying one of the cities near by, which 
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are under my control. So we both should have 
enjoyed spending much time together here, and 
nothing would have separated us until the cloud 
of death itself enfolded us. But some god en- 
vied us such a life and kept that unfortunate 
man from returning.” 


Memories of the past bring tears 


Thus he spoke, and all were greatly moved. 
Helen, daughter of Zeus, burst into tears; Telem- 
achus and Menelaiis wept; and tears came to the 
eyes even of Nestor’s son, for he was remindeca 
of noble Antilochus whom glorious Memnon had 
slain. But he, although he was reminded of 
Antilochus, earnestly exclaimed: 

““Menelaiis, when you were spoken of at home, 
aged Nestor always said that you were wise above 
all others. And now—if it is not asking too 
much—permit me to say that I do not like to 
mourn at my meals. There will be time enough 
tomorrow. Not that I object at all to mourn- 
ing for one who is dead. Weeping and cutting 
the hair are the only honors sorrowing mortals 
can show the dead. And indeed one of my 
brothers is dead—by no means the worst of the 
Greeks. You must have known him. I myself 
never saw him; but they say that Antilochus 
was very fleet of foot, and a great fighter.” 

“My friend,” replied Menelaiis, “your words 
and deeds are worthy of a wise man of greater 
age—even of the father from whom you are 
sprung. The children of a man whom Zeus 
favors in birth and marriage are easily known; 
and Zeus has prospered Nestor all his days, 
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allowing him to come to a mellow old age in 
his home with wise sons who are the best of 
spearmen. We will cease from our weeping; 
and let us have our hands washed and give 
attention to our meal. Telemachus and I will 
talk about these things tomorrow.” 

So he said, and Amphalion, a busy squire of 
Menelaiis, poured water on their hands, and they 
went on with their meal. 


Helen mixes an opiate in the wine 


Now Helen, daughter of Zeus, had another 
thought. Presently she threw into the wine of 
which they were drinking a drug which cures 
grief and gloom and causes forgetfulness of all 
ills. Whoever should taste it mixed with his 
wine would not on that day shed a tear, even if 
his own mother and father died, or his brother 
or dear son fell by the sword at his door before 
his very eyes. Drugs of such subtle healing power 
this daughter of Zeus had from the hands of 
Polydamna, wife of Thon of Egypt. There the 
fertile soil yields many drugs which, when mixed,’ 
are good; also many deadly ones. And there all 
physicians surpass those of other lands; for they 
are of the race of Peon. So when she had 
thrown in the drug and had bidden them pour 
the wine, she in turn said: 

“Zeus-born Menelaiis, and you other noble 
men, since Zeus is almighty and gives all their 
share of good and ill, sit now and feast in this 
hall and entertain yourselves with stories; for I 
am going to tell a good one. 
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Helen’s tale of Odysseus in disguise 


“T cannot relate or even name the many feats 
of hardy Odysseus, they are so many. But this 
is the kind of thing the brave man dared to do 
there at Troy where you Greeks suffered: Inflict- 
ing disgraceful blows upon himself, he threw an 
old wrap about his shoulders, like a slave, and 
entered the wide-wayed city of his foes; and he 
disguised himself as a beggar, although he was 
far from that at the ships of the Greeks. In this 
disguise he entered Troy, and none suspected 
him. I alone knew who he was and questioned. 
him; although he shrewdly avoided answering. 
But after I had bathed and anointed him and 
given him clothing, and had solemnly sworn not 
to tell the Trojans that it was Odysseus until 
he should reach the ships and huts of the Greeks, 
he told me of the whole Grecian plot. So he 
slew many of the Trojans with his long sword, 
and brought back much information to the Greeks. 
Then the other Trojan women loudly wailed. 
But my heart rejoiced; for already I was long- 
ing to go back home, and was lamenting the 
blindness that Aphrodite gave me when she led 
me there, away from my native land, and caused 
me to abandon my child, my bridal chamber, and 
that husband who lacked nothing either in mind 
or person.” 
Story of the wooden horse 

“Yes, my wife,” said Menelaiis, “you told 

your whole story very well. I have known the 


wisdom and intelligence of many heroes, and 
have traveled many a land, but I have not yet 
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seen another such as hardy Odysseus was. This 
is the sort of thing the brave man dared to do 
in the wooden horse where all we Greek chiefs 
lay in ambush, bringing death and doom to the 
Trojans. Presently you came there, followed by 
godlike Deiphobus. Some god who wanted to 
bring honor to the Trojans must have impelled 
you. Three times, walking around the hollow 
horse and feeling over it, you called the Greek 
chiefs by name, likening your voice to those of 
all their wives. Diomedes and I and royal Odys- 
seus, crouching within the horse, heard you call, 
and we two started up and wanted to go out, 
or to answer you from within; but Odysseus held 
us back despite our eagerness. Then all the other 
sons of the Greeks kept still. Anticlus alone was 
determined to answer you; but Odysseus firmly 
closed his mouth with his strong hands, and held 
him so until Pallas Athene led you away; and so 
he saved all the Greeks.”’ 

“‘Heaven-favored Menelaiis,” said Telemachus, 
“so much the worse it is! For even if he did 
have a heart of iron, it did not at all keep from 
him a pitiful death. But send us now to bed 
that, lulled to slumber, we may enjoy our repose.” 

As he said this, Helen bade her maids put a 
bed beneath the portico, throw beautiful purple 
blankets upon it, and over these a covering of 
woolen mantles. So they left the hall with 
torches..in their hands and prepared the bed, 
and an attendant led the guests from the hall. 
Prince Telemachus and the famous son of Nestor 
slept there in the porch. But Menelaiis slept 
in the innermost chamber of the lofty palace, 
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| and by him lay long-robed Helen, queen of 
women. 


Telemachus seeks advice of Menelaiis 


At early dawn Menelaiis arose, dressed him- 

self, strapped on his sharp sword, put on his 
good sandals, and came from his chamber look- 
‘ing like a god. Seating himself by Telemachus, 
he said: 

“What errand, Telemachus, brought you here 
to fair Sparta across the broad back of the sea? 
A public, or a private one? Tell me this plainly.” 
 “Menelaiis, leader of hosts,” replied Telem- 

achus, “I came to see if you could give me some 

news of my father. My home is being ruined 

and my rich estate wasted. My house is full 
of rough, insolent men—suitors of my mother— 
who continually slaughter my huddling flocks and 
my swaying-gaited, curved-horned oxen. There- 
fore I now come to your knees to ask if you will 
tell me of my father’s sad death, if you saw it 
with your own eyes or heard the story from 
another; for his mother bore him to be most 
ill-fated. Spare not my feelings in the telling, 

but state frankly just what you actually saw. 

I beseech you, if ever my father, noble Odysseus, 
in word or deed kept faith with you at Troy 
where you Greeks suffered, be mindful of it now 
and tell me all the truth.” 


Menelaiis predicts the destruction of the suctors 


“Great heavens!” indignantly replied Menelaiis, 
“these cowards aspired to lie in a mighty brave 
man’s bed! Odysseus will bring a ghastly doom 
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upon these fellows such as a strong lion would if 
he returned and found a litter of unweaned fawns, 
which a hind had couched in his lair while she 
roamed the mountain slopes and grassy gorges in 
search of pasture. Oh Father Zeus, Athene and 
Apollo! If he were to come upon the suitors— 
as strong as when he once in stately Lesbos rose 
and wrestled with Philomeleides, and threw him 
by sheer force, to the joy of all the Greeks— 
they would have little time to live, and would 
derive little enough joy from this marriage of 
theirs! But as to what you so earnestly ask me, 
I will not give an evasive answer nor deceive you 
in any way, but will tell you what the unerring 
“old man of the sea’ told me, withholding not a 
word. 


Story of Menelaiis’s rescue by Eidothea 


“Eager as I was to return here, the gods, who 
wish us ever to regard their commands, delayed 
me in the river Egyptus [Nile] because I had not 
offered them due sacrifices. In the loud-surging 
sea, a good day’s voyage distant from the Nile, 
there is an island called Pharos. It has a good 
harbor, where ships put in for supplies of deep 
well water. Here the gods held me twenty days 
without a breath of wind for sailing. So all my 
stores would have been exhausted and my men’s 
courage also, if a certain goddess, Hidothea, 
daughter of Proteus, ‘the old man of the sea,’ 
had not pitied and saved me. For her sympathy 
was very much aroused when she met me wander- 
ing alone, apart from my comrades, who kept 
roaming about the island fishing with bent hooks 
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as hunger gnawed at their bellies. Drawing near 
me she said: ‘Are you so childish and thoughtless, 
stranger, or do you willingly give up, and take 
| pleasure in suffering? You have been pent up on 
' this island so long, and can find no escape; and 
the courage of your comrades is dwindling.’ 

“Whatever goddess thou art,’ I replied, ‘I will 
tell thee plainly that I remain here by no means 
willingly, but I must have offended the immortals 
in the heavens. But tell me—for gods know 
_everything—which of the immortals holds me 
here and has kept me from my journey; and 
how I may return over the fish-swarming sea.’ 

“« *Stranger,’ answered the fair goddess, ‘I will 
tell you exactly. A certain infallible old man of 
the sea frequents this place—the immortal Egyp- 
tian Proteus—who knows the depths of every 
sea and is Poseidon’s servant. They say he is 
my father. If you could somehow lie in ambush 
and catch him, he would tell you the way, the 
length of your voyage, and how you may return 
over the fish-swarming sea. And he would tell 
you, heaven-favored one, if you wish, what good 
and ill has been done in your halls while you 
have been away on your long and toilsome voyage.’ 

“To thou thyself then tell me,’ I replied, 
‘how I may catch this old god off his guard, 
lest he by his foreknowledge may escape me. 
For it is hard for a mortal to master a god.’ 

““ “Well, stranger,’ the goddess promptly replied, 
‘T will tell you just how to doit. Every noon the 
unerring old man of the sea comes out of the water 
when a gust of west wind darkly ripples the sea to 
conceal him. Once on shore, he lies down to sleep 
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beneath a shadowy cavern. The seals, offspring 
of a fair daughter of the deep, rise from the briny 
sea and, huddling round him, sleep and breathe 
forth a pungent odor of the depths of the sea. 
At daybreak I will take you to this place and lay 
you in the row. Carefully select as your com- 
panions the best three on your well-decked ships. 
And I will tell you all the old man’s magic arts. 
First he will go the round of all the seals and 
count them. This done, he will lie down in their 
midst like a shepherd with his flock. Now the 
very minute you see him sleeping, hold him fast 
with all your might and main, although he try his 
best to escape. He will make an attempt to do 
so by turning into every creeping thing and even 
into water and fiercely-burning fire. Yet hold 
him fast, and tighten: your grip on him. But 
when at last, in the shape in which you saw him 
sleeping, he questions you, then, my hero, loosen 
your grip and release the old man, and ask what 
god oppresses you and how you may return over 
the fish-swarming sea.’ 

“This said, she plunged into the billowy deep. 
But I went where my ships stood on the sands; 
and much my heart was troubled as I went. 

“When we had had our supper there by the sea, 
and ambrosial night came on, we lay down to 
sleep upon the beach. But at early dawn I 
prayed earnestly to the gods as I went along the 
shore of the wide-wayed sea, taking with me my 
most trustworthy three companions. 

‘Meanwhile Eidothea brought forth from the 
broad bosom of the deep the skins of four newly- 
flayed seals and prepared the trap for her father. 
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She scooped out beds upon the beach and sat 
waiting. As we drew near she couched us in a 
row and threw a skin on each. Our ambush 
_ there would have become most dreadful, as the 
| deadly stench of the sea-born seals distressed us 
terribly. For who would wish to lie beside a 
monster of the deep? But she came to the rescue 
and brought us great relief. She put sweet- 
scented ambrosia under each man’s nose, and 
thus destroyed the monster’s stench. So all 
morning long we waited patiently. The seals 
came from the sea in troops and lay down on 
the beach in a row. At noon the old man also 
came ashore, found his fat seals, and went along 
the whole line and counted them, first among 
them reckoning us, and not suspecting a trick. 
Then he too lay down. 


Capture of Proteus 


“So with a shout we rushed upon him and 
clinched him with our arms. Nor did the old 
man forget his cunning wiles. At first he turned 
into a bearded lion, then into a snake, a leopard, 
a huge boar. He became a stream of water; 
a tall flowering tree. But unflinchingly we held 
him fast. Finally exhausted, in spite of all his 
cleverness, the old man openly questioned me, 
and said: 

“* “Which of the gods, O son of Atreus, conspired 
with you to seize me unawares against my will? 
What do you want?’ 

“ “You know, old man,’ said I. ‘Why do you 
try to mislead me with such a question? How 
very, very long I have been held here on this 
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island, unable to ftnd any sign of escape, so that 
now I am utterly discouraged. But tell me— 
for the gods know everything—what god is hold- 
ing me here, and how I may return over the 
fish-swarming sea.’ 

“The old man very promptly replied: ‘You 
should, by all means have made good offerings 
to Zeus and the other gods when you set out, if 
you wanted to reach your country very quickly 
by sailing over the wine-dark sea. Now you are 
not permitted to reach your own country and 
your stately home and to see your friends, until 
you have gone again to the waters of Egypt’s 
heaven-fed stream and offered sacred hecatombs 
to the immortal gods above. Then the gods will 
grant you the voyage which you desire.’ 

“‘When he said that I must again make the 
long and toilsome journey across the misty sea 
and visit Egypt’s river, I was overwhelmed. But 
even so, I found words to say: 

“«This, your command, old man, I will obey. 
But plainly tell me this: Did all the Greeks 
whom Nestor and I left when we set out from 
Troy return with their ships unharmed? Or was 
there some one who met a sad death on his ship 
or in the arms of his friends after he had finished 
his service in war?’ 


Proteus reveals the fate of the Greek heroes 


““*Son of Atreus,’ he promptly replied, ‘why 
ask me this? You need not share all my knowl- 
edge. And methinks you will not long be free 
from tears after you know all: for many verished; 
many were spared. Two leaders only of the 
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mailéd Greeks perished on the way home, and 
one, still alive, is being detained on the broad 
sea. You were present, and so know about the 
| battle. Ajax with his long-oared ships was lost. 
At first Poseidon drove him on the great rocks 
of Gyre and saved him from the sea; and so, 
although detested by Athene, he would have 
escaped his doom if he had not in his folly made 
an arrogant statement. He said that, in spite 
of the gods, he had escaped the abyss of the deep. 
Poseidon heard his loud boasting and, grasping 
his trident with his strong hand, struck the rock 
of Gyre and split it. One part remained where 
it was; but the broken part, upon which Ajax 
sat when he made his sacrilegious boast, fell into 
the sea and bore him down into the boundless 
surging deep. So there he perished as he gulped 
down the salt sea water. Mighty Heré [Juno] 
protected your brother Agamemnon and he es- 
caped doom on his hollow ship. But just as he 
was reaching steep Maleia, a gale struck him and, 
much to his distress, swept him across the fish- 
swarming sea to the borders of that country 
where once Thyestes, but now his son Adgisthus, 
dwelt. But when from there his course became 
safe, and the gods shifted the wind, and his 
company reached home, rejoicing to tread upon 
his native land he kissed its very soil as he touched 
it, and shed many a hot tear at sight of his father- 
land. However, from his tower a watchman 
whom wily Agisthus had posted and promised 
two talents of gold, spied him there. He had 
kept watch a whole year lest Agamemnon might 
come and surprise Agisthus with a bold attack. 
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So he went and reported the king’s coming, and 
AXgisthus made his treacherous plans. Select- 
ing twenty men, bravest in the land, he laid an 
ambush and commanded that a feast be pre- 
pared just across the hall from them. ‘Then, 
bent on crime, with horses and chariots he went 
to welcome Agamemnon, shepherd of the people. 
So he brought him, little suspecting his doom, 
to the palace, and after feasting him, slew him 
as an ox is slain at his stall. Not a single fol- 
lower of Agamemnon survived; not a follower 
of Avgisthus. All died there in the hall.’ 

“When he told me this, I was crushed with 
grief. I sat down upon the sands and wept, 
having no further desire to live and see the light. 
But as I lay writhing in agony upon the ground, 
the unfailing old man of the sea said: ‘Son of 
Atreus, weep no more, for this will do no good. 
Seek rather to reach your native land as soon as 
possible. For you will find Agisthus alive, if 
Orestes has not slain him before you arrive there; 
and in that case you may attend the funeral 
feast.’ 

“Tn spite of my deep grief, my soul was com- 
forted by his words, and I earnestly said: ‘I 
know about these men now; but tell me about 
the third, who, still alive, is being held upon the 
vast deep; or if, perchance, he is dead, grieved 
as I am, I want to know it.’ 

““Tt.is Laértes’ son who lives in Ithaca,’ he 
answered very promptly. ‘I saw him on an 
island bitterly weeping in the halls of the nymph 
Calypso, who holds him there by force. He can- 
not reach his native land, for no oared ships or 
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crew are at hand to bear him across the broad 
| back of the sea. 
“*But you, Zeus-favored Menelaiis, are not 
| destined to meet the fate of death in horse- 
_grazing Argos; for you, as husband of Helen, 
are deemed a son-in-law of Zeus, and the im- 
mortals will carry you to the Elysian plain 
and the ends of the earth where fair-haired 
Rhadamanthus is. Here life is easiest for men. 
Here is no snow, no long winter nor any rain; 
but Ocean ever sends the loud-blowing breezes 
of the west wind to keep men cool.’ 

“So saying, he plunged into the surging sea. 
I with my godlike comrades went to our ships, 
much saddened; and when we had prepared our 
supper there by the sea, ambrosial night came 
upon us and we lay down to sleep upon the 
beach. 


Story of the return of Menelaiis 


“At early dawn, first of all we launched our 
ships in the fair sea and put masts and sails in 
the trim vessels. The crews themselves went 
aboard, sat in their places at the oar-pins, and 
smote the foaming brine with their oars. Back 
to the heaven-fallen waters of the Nile I went, 
moored my ships, and made the offerings due. 
After thus appeasing the wrath of the immortal 
gods, I heaped a mound to Agamemnon to 
insure his everlasting fame. This done, I set 
out for home. The gods gave me favoring wind 
and quickly brought me to my dear native 
land. 
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Menelaiis gives gifts to Telemachus 

“‘Come then, spend eleven or twelve more days 
with me here in my halls. Then I will speed 
you on your way and give you splendid gifts— 
three horses and a polished chariot. Moreover, I 
will give you a beautiful chalice, that you may 
think of me all your days as you pour libations 
to the immortal gods.” 

“Son of Atreus,”’ replied discreet Telemachus, 
“do not urge me to stay here long. I could 
content myself to be with you a whole year 
without any longing for home or kindred; for 
I wonderfully enjoy your stories and conversa- 
tion. But my comrades at hallowed Pylos are 
impatient while your hospitality holds me here. 
Whatever gift you would give me, let it be a 
keepsake. Horses I will not take to Ithaca, but 
will leave them to grace your own estate. You 
rule over an extended plain where clover abounds 
and there is marsh grass and spelt and broad- 
eared white barley. In Ithaca there are no open 
run-ways or meadows. It is a country for goats, 
and more charming than one adapted for horses. 
No island that rests upon the sea is well fitted 
for driving horses or rich in meadowland; least of 
all, Ithaca.” 

“You have good blood, my boy, and your 
words show it,’”’ said Menelaiis, smiling and pat- 
ting Telemachus on the shoulder. “And I will 
change my gift; for I can, as well as not. I will 
give you the most beautiful and most costly of 
the treasures stored in my house—a mixing-bowl 
that fell to my lot; one of solid silver with lips 
finished in gold, the work of Hephzestus [Vulcan]. 
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Noble Pheedimus, king of the Sidonians, gave it 
| to me when I visited him on my way home, and 
| I take pleasure in giving it to you.” 

So they conversed while guests were coming 
_ to the palace of the godlike king. They brought 
| sheep and gladdening wine. Their wives sent 
them bread, and they were busy preparing a feast. 


The scene changes to Odysseus’s palace 


But on the leveled space before the palace of 
Odysseus, the suitors in their insolence were 
entertaining themselves as usual, by throwing 
the discus and the spear. Here sat Antinoiis 
and godlike EKurymachus, leaders of the suitors, 
and quite the best in skill. 


Noémon surprises the sutors with the announcement 
of Telemachus’s departure 


Now Noémon, son of Phronius came to Antinoiis 
and said to him: ‘‘Antinoiis, have you any idea 
when Telemachus is coming back from sandy 
Pylos? He took a ship of mine, and I need it to 
cross to the broad plain of Elis. I have there 
twelve brood mares suckling strong unbroken mule 
colts, one of which I want to bring away and 
break.” 

The suitors were amazed at his words; for 
little they dreamed that Telemachus had gone to 
Pylos, to the land of Neleus, but thought that he 
was still somewhere in the country, either among 
his flocks, or with the swineherd. 

“Tell me, pray,” said Antinoiis, “Just when did 
he go? And what youths were with him? Were 
they selected men of Ithaca, or his own hirelings 


and servants? For he might have taken them. 
6 
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And tell me this exactly, that I may know all 
about it: Did he take your black ship by force, 
against your will; or did you give it willingly 
because he begged you for it?”’ 

“T gave it willingly,” replied Noémon. ‘What 
could a man do when one so troubled asked a 
favor? It would be hard to deny the giving. 
The youths, next to us, noblest in the land, went 
with him. I noticed their leader as he went 
aboard. It was either Mentor or a god exactly 
like him. But I marvel at this: I saw noble 
Mentor here yesterday morning, and then he had 
embarked for Pylos.’”’ So saying, he went to his 
father’s house. 


Antinotis plots the murder of Telemachus 


The two proud suitors were exceedingly angry. 
They made the other suitors stop their games 
and sit down together; and Antinoiis, filled with 
rage, his eyes blazing like fire, said: 

“Curse him! Telemachus in this high-handed 
way has accomplished a monstrous feat by this 
voyage of his! And we said that he would not 
do it! In spite of us all this mere boy picks the 
best youths in the land, launches his ship, and 
gets away in this fashion! Before we are aware 
of it he will begin to make us trouble. May 
Zeus take away his power before he becomes a 
nuisance! But come, give me a swift ship and 
twenty men, and I will go and lie in wait for 
him and keep watch in the strait between Ithaca 
and rugged Samos. So he may sail in search of 
his father to his sorrow!” 

All approved his suggestion and urged him on. 
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| And presently they arose and went to the hall of 
| Odysseus. 


| Medon informs Penelope of Antinoiis’s ‘plot 


| Penelope was not long ignorant of the plot 
which the suitors were forming. For Medon, 
the herald, who was just outside the court where 
they were scheming, overheard it and hurried 
through the palace to tell her. 

As he crossed her threshold Penelope said: 
“Herald, why have the lordly suitors sent you 
here? Was it to tell the maids of noble Odysseus 
to stop their work and prepare a banquet for 
them? Would that they had never come here 
to woo me, or that they might now eat their 
very last meal here! You people come here in 
troops and squander so much property—the whole 
inheritance of wise Telemachus! You utterly dis- 
regard the fact that you heard from your fathers, 
when you were children—what a man Odysseus 
was among your parents, wronging no one in the 
land by deed or word, as divine kings usually do, © 
hating one and loving another. He never treated 
any man badly. But your dispositions and shame- 
ful deeds are plain to see, nor is there any gratitude 
for his good treatment!”’ 

Medon, a man of understanding, replied: 
“Would that this were our greatest ill, O queen! 
But the suitors are planning a much greater and 
more serious one—which may Zeus bring to 
naught! They are bent on slaying Telemachus 
with a sharp sword on his way home. For he 
went for news of his father to sacred Pylos and 
divine Sparta.” 
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Penelope is broken-hearted at the news 

When he said this, Penelope’s knees trembled 
and her very soul was shaken. For a long time 
she was speechless. Her eyes filled with tears, 
and she could not make a sound. But finally 
she gasped: ‘‘Herald, why has my child gone? 
It is not at all necessary for him to board swift- 
faring ships which serve men as horses of the 
sea, and cross the waste of water. Was it that 
he might not even leave a name here among 
men?”’ 

“T know not,” said wise Medon, “whether 
some god impelled him or his own heart urged 
him on to go to Pylos to find out about his 
father’s return or the fate that overtook him.” 

So saying, he departed through the hall of 
Odysseus. But heart-breaking anguish over- 
whelmed Penelope. She no longer had strength 
to sit on one of the many chairs in the room, 
but sank upon the threshold of her chamber, 
moaning piteously. Round her all her hand- 
maids, young and old, were weeping; and con- 
stantly sobbing as she spoke, she thus mournfully 
addressed them: 

“Listen, dear maids! Surely Zeus has given 
me sorrows beyond those of all women of my 
time! First I lost my noble husband, a man of 
lion heart, excelling the other Greeks in every 
virtue—a good man whose fame is wide through- 
out Greece and innermost Argos. Now again the 
winds have snatched my darling boy from my 
halls, without a word from him! I did not even 
hear that he was going! You cruel maids! Not 
a single one even of you was thoughtful enough 
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to rouse me from my bed, though you knew very 
well when he boarded his black ship! [ff I had 
known about his planning this voyage, he cer- 
tainly would have stayed here, however eager to 
be gone, or else would have left me dead in his 
home! But let some one make all haste to call 
old Dolius—the slave my father gave me before 
I came here, who now tends my orchard—that 
he may go at once and tell Laértes everything, 
and see if he can come from the farm and think 
of some way to protest against all these people 
who seek to destroy his race and that of godlike 
Odysseus.” 


Penelope prays to Athene for help 


“Dear lady,” replied good nurse Eurycleia, 
“‘slay me with the ruthless sword, or still allow 


- me in the house, if you will, but I will not keep 


my tale from you. I knew all about his plan, 


_ and gave him what he commanded—food and 
/ sweet wine. But he made me solemnly swear 
/ not to say a word to you about it for eleven or 


twelve days, or until you yourself should miss 


_ him or hear that he had gone; that so you should 
not, stain your fair face with tears. So bathe 


and put on clean clothes, and go to your upper 
room with your maids. Pray to Athene, daughter 


| of zegis-bearing Zeus; for thus she may save his 
life. I certainly do not think that the race of 
- Arceisius is utterly hateful to the blesséd gods. 
Some one will survive to hold these lofty halls 


and the fertile fields around them.” 
These words quieted Penelope’s grief and stayed 
her tears. She bathed and put on clean clothes, 
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and going to her upper room with her maids, 
took barley in a basket and thus prayed to Athene: 

“Hear me, unwearying daughter of zgis-bear- 
ing Zeus! If ever wise Odysseus in his halls 
burned for thee fat thighs of ox or sheep, be 
mindful of it now, and save my dear son. Defend 
him from the evil designs of the cruel suitors!” 
So she cried out aloud, and the goddess heard 
her prayer. 

Meanwhile the suitors were making a din 
throughout the dusky hall. ‘“‘The long-wooed 
queen is actually getting ready to marry one 
of us!’ some youth would say. “Little she 
knows that murder is awaiting her son!’ So 
they kept saying, but knew not what really was 
in store. 

But Antinoiis said to them: ‘Reckless men, 
avoid such haughty talk entirely, lest perchance 
some one may report it in the house! But come, 
let us arise and quickly carry out the plan upon 
which we so unanimously decided.” 


An ambush is laid for Telemachus 


With this he chose the best twenty men, who 
went to a swift ship at the shore. First they 
launched her into deep water, put mast and sail 
on her, placed all the oars in their leather loops 
as usual, and hoisted the white sail. Haughty 
squires brought them their arms. Far out in 
the channel they moored the ship, came ashore 
themselves, and there took supper and awaited 
the coming of evening. 

But anxious Penelope lay in her upper room, 
fasting and wondering whether her innocent son 
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would escape death, or be laid low by the auda- 
cious suitors. Although she was deeply troubled— 
just as a frightened lion is worried in a throng of 
men when they draw their crafty circle around 
him—sweet slumber came upon her. She sank 


back in a sound sleep and every joint relaxed. 


Athene cheers Penelope in a dream 


Then the goddess Athene thought of another 
plan. She sent to the house of Odysseus a phan- 
tom of Iphthime, Penelope’s sister, wife of 
Eumelus of Phere, to bid Penelope cease from 
her lamentation. It entered her room through 
the bolt-strap hole, stood by her head, and thus 
addressed her: 

_ “Are you asleep, Penelope, poor troubled heart? 
_ Even the gods that live at ease forbid you to weep 
-orrepine. Your son will return, for he is innocent 
in their sight.” 
Still very sweetly sleeping at the gateway of 
dreams, Penelope replied: ‘‘Why have you come 
here, sister? You never before were with me, as 
your home is far, far away. And you ask me to 
cease from grief and loud lamenting, although I 
first lost my noble husband, a man of lion heart, 
excelling the other Greeks in every virtue—a good 
-man whose fame is wide throughout Greece and 
innermost Argos; and now my beloved son, a 
mere boy, unused to toil and gatherings of men, 
has gone away by ship. For him I mourn even 
more than for my husband. For him I fairly 
tremble with fear, lest he may meet with harm 
from those in the land where he is gone, or on 
the sea. For many hard-hearted men are plot- 


| 
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ting to kill him before he reaches his own 
country.” 

“Take courage,” replied the dim phantom, 
“and have not the slightest fear! Such a guide 
accompanies him as many a man has prayed to 
have stand by him; for Pallas Athene is all 
powerful. She pities you in your grief, and now 
has sent me forth to tell you so.” 

“Tf you are a god,”’ exclaimed Penelope, “and 
come with the message of a god, pray tell me of 
my ill-fated husband, whether he perchance is 
still alive and sees the light of day, or is already 
dead and in the house of Hades.” 

“T will not tell you all about him,’”’ answered 
the phantom, ‘‘whether he is dead or alive; for 
it is wrong to deliver messages not entrusted to 
me.” 

So saying, the phantom vanished through 
the bolt-strap hole and melted into the breezes. 
Penelope awoke, and her very heart was cheered, 
so clear a dream had been sent to her in the dead 
of night. 


The suctors’ ship is stationed to intercept Telemachus 


Meanwhile the suitors had gone aboard and 
were making their way over the water, pre- 
meditating the speedy murder of Telemachus. 
In the open sea, midway between Ithaca and 
rugged Samos, is Star Island—a rocky islet which 
has a harbor safe for ships on either side. Here 
the Achzan suitors continued to lie in wait for 
Telemachus. 


BOOK V 


Athene complains to Zeus of the hard fate of Odysseus 


Dawn from her couch beside illustrious Titho- 
nus rose to bring light to immortals and to men. 
The gods were sitting in assembly, and among 
them Zeus, supreme in might, who thunders on 
high. Athene, troubled about Odysseus because 
he was in the dwelling of the nymph, thus spoke 
to them all of his many woes: 

“Father Zeus, and all ye blesséd immortal gods, 
let no sceptred king any more be sincerely kind 
and gentle, nor incline his heart to righteous doing; 
but let him be harsh and do unrighteous deeds. 
For no one among the people whom he ruled 
remembers godlike Odysseus, kind father though 
he was! Moreover, in deep distress he lies on an 
island in the halls of the nymph Calypso, who 
holds him there by force. He cannot reach his 
native land, as he has neither oared ships nor 
erew to bear him over the broad back of the sea. 
Now, too, the suitors plan to slay his darling son 
as he sails home. For Telemachus has gone to 
hallowed Pylos and to sacred Sparta to seek tid- 
ings of his father.” . 

“My child,” replied cloud-gathering Zeus, 
“‘what a speech your teeth have allowed to pass 
them! Was it not your own plan that Odysseus 
should return and take vengeance on those men? 

(73) 
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As for Telemachus, aid him yourself to return, by 
your own wisdom, that he may reach his native 
land unharmed, and the suitors return in their 
ship without success; for you can do it.” 


Zeus sends Hermes (Mercury) to Calypso’s isle 


Then to his dear son Hermes he said: ‘‘ Hermes. 
since you are always my messenger, tell the fair- 
haired nymph my determined purpose that 
patient Odysseus shall proceed on his way. 
Without conveyance of gods or men, on a strongly- 
built raft, though in sore distress, on the twentieth 
day he shall reach fertile Scheria, the land of the 
Pheacians, who are near kin of the gods. They 
shall sincerely honor him as if he were a god, and 
send him on a ship to his own dear country, giving 
him such abundance of bronze and gold and 
clothing as Odysseus would never have won from 
Troy, even if he had returned and received his 
full share of the spoils. For thus is he fated to 
see his friends and to reach his high-roofed home 
and his native land.”’ 

Zeus spoke, and his messenger, the Sudden 
Appearer, did not disobey. At once he bound 
beneath his feet his beautiful, ambrosial, golden 
sandals, which bear him over the watery expanse 
and the limitless land swift as the breath of a 
breeze. Then he took the wand with which he 
lulls to sleep the eyes of whomever he will or 
wakens ‘them out of their slumber. With this in 
hand the strong Sudden Appearer was off on his 
flight. Over Pieria he passed, then dropped from 
the upper air upon the deep and sped on above 
the waves, like a sea gull that dips its thick plum- 
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age in the brine as it catches fish along the dread- 
| ful hollows of the unharvested sea. So was 
_Hermes borne over the many waves. When at 
last he reached the far-away island, he went from 
‘the dark blue sea to the great grotto where dwelt 
the fair-haired nymph, and found her within. A 
great fire was burning on the hearth, and afar 
through the island was wafted an odor of cleft 
cedar and sandalwood, burning. Calypso was 
sweetly singing as she went back and forth before 
her loom and wove with a golden shuttle. All 
about was a luxuriant growth of alders and 
poplars and sweet-scented cypresses, in which 
-long-winged birds nested—owls, and falcons, and 
chattering cormorants that catch fish by the sea- 
side. Here, too, about the grotto was trained a 
vigorous vine teeming with clusters of grapes; and 
four fountains well placed, one near another, 
gushed with sunlit spray, throwing their streams 
here and there. All around soft meadows of 
violet and parsley grew in rich profusion. Even 
-an immortal who came there would gaze on the 
scene with wonder and delight. The messenger, 
Sudden Appearer, stood charmed with the sight; 
but when he had rejoiced his soul with gazing at 
it all, he entered the vast cavern. Calypso, the 
fair goddess, knew him at a glance; for the 
immortal gods are by no means strange to one 
another, even though they dwell far apart. But 
he did not find brave Odysseus there. He sat . 
weeping on the shore, where so often in the past 
he had sat breaking his heart with grief and groans, 
and with the thought of his troubles; and through 
his tears he wistfully gazed at the unharvested sea. 
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The fair goddess seated Hermes on a splendid 
chair and questioned him thus: 

“Tell me, Hermes of the golden wand, revered 
and welcome as you are, why have you come here? 
Not often in the past have you fared this way. 
Tell what you would have me do? My heart 
bids me do it, if I can, and if it is permitted. But 
come with me first, that I may give you 
refreshment.” 


Hermes bids Calypso release Odysseus 


So saying, the goddess spread a table supplied 
with ambrosia, set it beside him, and mixed some 
ruddy nectar. So Hermes ate and drank, and 
when he had satisfied his appetite, answered her 
thus: 

“Goddess, you ask me, a god, about my coming 
here, and I will tell you my errand as you request. 
Zeus bade me come against my will. For who 
would volunteer to cross so great an expanse of 
salt water with no city of mortals at hand to pay 
homage to the gods with offerings and choice 
hecatombs? The purpose of egis-bearing Zeus, 
however, not even a god can evade or turn aside. 
He says that a man is here with you—the most 
unhappy of all those who throughout nine long 
years fought for Priam’s city, and in the tenth 
destroyed it and started home. On their way they 
offended Athene, who raised against them ill winds 
- and long waves of the sea. Thus all his good 
companions perished; but wind and wave brought 
him here. This man Zeus now bids you send 
away as soon as possible. For it is not fated that 
he shall perish far from his friends; but it is his 
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lot to see them once more and to come to his high- 
roofed home and to his native land.” 


Calypso reluctantly consents 


The fair goddess, Calypso, shuddered as he said 
this, and replied with these wingéd words: 

“You gods are cruel—jealous above all others— 
to begrudge goddesses honorable wedlock with 
men whom they love! And now you even object 
to my having this man stay here! 

“‘When Zeus with a glowing thunderbolt smote 
his swift ship and wrecked it in the midst of the 
wine-dark sea, and he came here all alone, bestrid- 
ing his ship’s keel, it was I who saved him. It 
'-was I who loved and cherished him and said that 
I would make him immortal and young for all 
time. Yet, since no other god can evade or turn 
aside the purpose of egis-bearing Zeus, let him 
go over the unharvested sea, if Zeus urges and 
commands it! But I will not aid him on his way, 
'at any rate; for I have no ships and crews that 
might bear him over the broad back of the sea. 
However, I will freely give him suggestions, and 
will not hide from him how he may come unharmed 
to his own native land.” 

“Let him go, then, as I tell you,’”’ said Hermes, 
“and beware of the wrath of Zeus, lest perchance 
his anger may be aroused against you.” 


| Calypso informs Odysseus, and bids him build a raft 


So saying, Hermes went his way, and Calypso, 
compelled to obey the command of Zeus, hastened 
to great-hearted Odysseus. She found him sitting 
on the shore, his eyes never dry of tears. His 
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sweet life was ebbing away with yearning for his 
home. In the daytime he sat on the rocks and 
sand, breaking his heart with weeping and groans 
and thought of his trouble, as he wistfully gazed 
through his tears at the unharvested sea. So, 
standing at his side, the fair goddess said: 

“Tll-fated man, pray, sorrow not here any 
longer, nor let your life waste away; for at last I 
will most graciously let you go. Come then, cut 
some long timbers, and with an ax make yourself 
a broad raft, and firmly fasten deck planks upon 
it that it may bear you over the misty sea. I will 
put on it food and water and plenty of ruddy wine, 
to keep you from hunger; and will provide you 
clothing and send a wind in your wake, that you 
may reach your own land unharmed, if the gods 
who hold the vast heavens so will it. They are 
mightier than I to purpose and to fulfill.” 

Odysseus shuddered at her words, and earnestly 
exclaimed: ‘You, goddess, surely have some 
other purpose in this—not at all my safe arrival 
elsewhere—since you bid me, on a raft, make a 
perilous and toilsome voyage over the great gulf 
of the sea which not even well-built ships, with 
all their speed, care to cross when they rejoice in 
a favoring breeze from Zeus. I would not so much 
as go aboard a raft with your displeasure; not 
unless you should deign to swear a great oath to 
plot for me no further ill.” 

The heavenly goddess smiled, caressed him with 
her hand, and said: 

“You are a rogue, I must say, and no fool, to 
think of saying such a thing! Let, then, this 
earth and the wide heavens above and the water 
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of the Styx that flows below bear me witness— 
which is the strongest oath and the most terrible 
to the blesséd gods—that I am not plotting for 
you any further ill, but that I have in mind and 
now propose what I would decide upon for myself 
if ever such need came upon me. For I, too, have 
a righteous mind, nor have I a heart of iron in 
“my breast, but one that pities.”’ 


Calypso manifests her jealousy of Penelope 


Then, when they had refreshed themselves 
with food and drink, the fair goddess began this 
conversation: 

“‘Zeus-born son of Laértes, Odysseus of many 
devices, are you as eager as all this to start home 
to your native land? Well then, good-bye and 
good-bye forever! But if you really knew how 
much you are destined to suffer before you reach 
that native land, you would stay right here with 
me and guard this house and be immortal, not- 
withstanding your longing to see that wife for 
whom you are forever pining! I flatter myself 
that I am at any rate not one whit her inferior, 
either in form or bearing! For it is not at all 
likely that any mortal women should rival me 
in form and beauty.”’ 

“Revered goddess,” replied ever-ready Odys- 
seus, ‘I pray you, do not be offended at what I 
say. I myself know full well that, compared with 
you, Penelope is inferior in beauty and bearing. 
She is a mortal; you immortal, undying. Yet, 
even so, I do wish, yes long, every day, to go and 
see my home. If any god, even again, wrecks 
‘me on the wine-dark sea, I will endure it with a 
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patient heart; for I have already suffered and 
toiled much on the waves and in war. To these 
experiences let this be added.”’ As he spoke, the 
sun set, and darkness came upon them. 


The bualding of the raft 


At early dawn Odysseus quickly clothed him- 
self in tunic and mantle. The nymph, too, put 
on a long, silvery robe, fine-spun and charming, 
bound a golden girdle around her waist, and threw 
a veil about her head. Then she prepared to send 
forth brave Odysseus. She gave him a great ax, 
fitted to his grasp—a double-edged one of bronze 
with a good handle of olive wood, well fastened. 
Then she gave him a polished adze, and led the 
way to the farther shore of the island, where tall 
trees grew—alders, poplars, and skyward-reaching 
pines, long sapless and quite dry, that would 
easily float for him. After showing him where 
the tall trees grew, the fair Calypso went to her 
home. Odysseus, however, began cutting the 
logs, and quickly accomplished the task. Twenty 
in all he felled; trimmed them with the ax; skil- 
fully. smoothed them and straightened them to 
the line. Then the fair goddess brought him 
augers, and he bored all the beams, fitted them 
one to another, and hammered them together with 
pegs and clamps. Odysseus gave his broad- 
beamed raft the width which a skilled ship car- 
penter would make a beamy merchantman. He 
worked away at the raft, putting on the decks by 
fitting them to the close-set ribs, and finished off 
with long side planking. Then he put a mast 
on it with a sail yard attached, and also a rudder 
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with which to steer; caulked it from end to end 
with willow withes to keep it from leaking; and 
fenced it about with wicker-work. Meanwhile 
| Calypso, the fair goddess, brought him cloth to 
make the sail, which he skilfully did; and after 
fastening braces, halyards and sheets to the float, 
with levers he pushed it into the bright sea. 


Odysseus sails from Ogygia 


On the fourth day the raft was finished. On 
_ the fifth, Calypso bathed Odysseus, put. perfumed 
- garments upon him, and sent him on his way from 
the island. The goddess placed on board for him 
a skin of dark wine, another large one of water, 
some provisions in a leathern sack, and also many 
dainties that he liked, and sent forth a fair and 
gentle breeze. With his rudder he skilfully 
steered as he sat, and no sleep fell on his eyelids 
as he gazed on the Pleiades, late-setting Bodtes, 
and the Bear, also by men called the Wagon, 
which turns about one spot and watches Orion, 
and alone does not bathe in the ocean. Fair 
Calypso bade him cross the sea with the Bear on 
his left. Seventeen days he sailed on the deep. 
On the eighteenth, the shadowy heights of 
Phzacia which were nearest at hand came in 
sight like a cloud on the misty sea. 


Poseidon wrecks the raft of Odysseus 


But just then Poseidon, returning from the 
Ethiopians, from the mountains of the Solymi, 
espied Odysseus far away, sailing over the sea. 
All the more enraged, he shook his head and 
muttered to himself: 
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“Aha! So the gods have changed their plans 
entirely about Odysseus while I was with the 
Ethiopians! Here he is near the land of the 
Phezacians, where he is destined to escape the 
great toils of woe that have come upon him! But 
I promise him plenty of trouble yet!” 

With that, he gathered the clouds, and grasping 
his trident, stirred up the sea. He aroused all 
the tempests of wind from every quarter and 
darkened earth and sea alike with clouds. Sud- 
denly night had come from heaven. Eurus and 
Notus, Zephyrus bent on mischief, and ether-born 
Boreas, all clashed together, rolling up mighty 
billows. Then the knees of Odysseus and his 
very heart grew weak and, brave as he was, in 
utter dismay he said to himself: 

“Oh wretched man that I am! What will 
become of me after all? I fear that only too true 
was every word of the goddess, who told me that 
on the sea before I reached my native land I 
would be overwhelmed with sorrow. This very 
moment all has come to pass! With what clouds 
Zeus overcasts the whole sky! He has stirred up 
the deep, and the tempests are rushing furiously 
from every quarter. Utter destruction is upon 
me! Thrice, yea, four times happy the Greeks 
who perished long ago on the broad plain of Trov 
serving the son of Atreus! Oh that I had died 
there too and had met my doom on that day when 
multitudes of the Trojans hurled at me their 
brazen spears in the fight for the body of Achilles! 
Then I should have been duly buried, and the 
Greeks would have borne my fame afar. Now J 
am fated to die an inglorious death!” 
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Even as he spoke, a huge wave dashed upon 
him from above and, madly crashing, whirled his 
raft about. Far from the float he fell, and flung ~ 
the rudder from his grasp. A savage blast of 
conflicting winds beat upon his mast, snapping 
it in the middle, and far in the sea fell the yard- 
arm and the sail. Long the wave kept Odysseus 
submerged; nor was he able at first to rise from 
its overwhelming flood, for the clothing which 
fair Calypso gave him weighed him down. 
Finally, however, he came up spitting the bitter 
brine which bubbled from his mouth. Even in 
this desperate plight he did not forget his raft. 
He made a dash for it, clutched it, and by sitting 
in the middle of it managed to avoid a fatal end. 
But a monstrous wave swept the float along its 
current hither and thither, just as the North 
Wind in autumn wafts thistledown over the 
plain, and the tufts cling close one to another. 
Now the South Wind tossed the raft for the 
North Wind to drive; now the East Wind gave 
it to the West to chase. 


Leucothea ities Odysseus and gives him her veil 


Just then the nymph Leucothea noticed him 
—she who formerly was the maiden Ino of mortal 
speech, but now in the depths of the sea had her 
share of honor from the gods. She pitied Odys- 
seus thus wandering in sorrow, and like a sea 
gull, gliding from the deep, alighted upon the 
strong raft and said: 

“Tll-fated man, why is Poseidon so furiously 
enraged at you that he causes you so many ills? 
He shall not destroy you, rage as he will! But 
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do just as I say; for you seem to me to have 
wisdom. Strip off those clothes and leave your 
raft to drift with the winds. Strike out and 
swim. Make for a landing on the shore of the 
Pheacians, where it is your fate to be safe. 
Here! Wind this immortal veil around your 
breast, and have no fear of suffering or death. 
But when you have gained the shore, take the 
veil off and throw it back into the wine-dark sea 
far from the mainland, and you yourself turn 
away.” 

With that, the goddess gave him the veil; then 
like a sea gull plunged into the surging deep, and 
a dark wave hid her from sight. 

Distrustful, but still undaunted, long-tried 
Odysseus said to himself: “Ah me! I fear again 
that some immortal is trying to trick me into 
leaving my raft! I will on no account heed her 
yet, for I sighted the shore far away where she 
said there was a chance of my escape. I am 
going to do this by all means, for it seems to me 
best: As long as the beams hold together I am 
going to stay here and endure my suffering; but 
when—soon enough!—a wave shatters my raft 
and there is nothing better to do, I will swim.” 

Even while he thus pondered, Poseidon dashed 
upon him a monstrous wave, frightful and over- 
powering, which was just breaking far above him. 
As a blustering wind shakes a heap of dry chaff 
and scatters it this way and that, this wave 
scattered the raft’s long timbers. But Odysseus 
mounted one beam as if he were riding a horse, 
stripped off the clothing which fair Calypso had 
given him, quickly wound the veil about his 
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breast, and with hands outstretched to swim, 
plunged headlong into the sea. 

Poseidon saw him, shook his head, and muttered 
to himself: “In such sorry plight now wander 
over the sea till you come to the people who are 
favorites of Zeus! I do not think that you will 
make light of your hardships yet!”’ 

So saying, he touched his full-maned steeds with 
the whip and came to Atge where stands his 
famous dwelling. 


Athene stills the tempest 


Now Athene, daughter of Zeus, formed a new 
plan. She checked the courses of the other winds 
and bade them all cease and be at rest, but roused 
the bustling North Wind and broke the waves 
before it until Zeus-born Odysseus should mingle 
with the oar-loving Pheacians, rescued from 
death and the Fates. 


Odysseus has difficulty in landing 


Two days and two nights Odysseus was drifting 
on the mighty billows. Many a time his heart 
expected death. But when at last fair-haired 
Dawn brought the third day and the wind ceased 
and there was a breathless calm, with a quick 
glance as he rose on a great swell, he sighted land 
and its forests with the joy that children feel when 
their father’s precious life, after wasting almost 
away with great pain and dire disease, is finally 
spared by the gods, and he is freed from his 
distress. Onward he swam, in eager haste to 
walk upon the solid ground. When he was as 
far from shore as one may be heard to call, he 
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heard—oh joyful sound!—the pounding of surf 
on the ledges; for the great breakers were thun- 
dering against the dry land, fearfully splashing and 
belching, and everything was covered with the 
spray foam of the sea. For there were here no 
harbors of ships nor shelters; only projecting 
crags, reefs, and bluffs. Then Odysseus’s knees 
and his very heart grew weak and, brave as he 
was, in utter dismay he said to himself: 

“Alas! When Zeus has granted me the unex- 
pected sight of land, and I have forced my way 
to the end of even this flood, no landing anywhere 
appears from the seething sea! Beyond are sharp 
ridges round which thunder surging waves, and 
the smooth rock rises sheer, with deep sea at its 
edges. There is no way at all to get a firm footing 
and escape disaster. I fear that if I should try | 
to land, a great wave might dash me on the hard 
rock. The attempt would be useless. Yet, if 
I swim still farther to find a beach or a haven, I 
fear a tempest may catch me again and bear me 
out to the fish-swarming sea, much to my sorrow; 
or some god may send a monster upon me from 
the deep—and renowned Amphitrite breeds many 
such—for I know how enraged against me the 
great Earth-shaker is.” 

Even while thus reflecting he was borne by a 
huge wave onward toward the jagged shore. 
There he would have been stripped of his skin, 
and have had his bones all crushed together, had 
not the bright-eyed guddess, Athene, prompted him 
to grasp the rock with both hands as he was hurled 
against it, and to cling to it with many a groan, 
until the great wave passed. The first peril he 
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thus escaped; but as he was struggling there, the 
wave on its rebound struck him again and washed 
him far out to sea. And as full many a pebble 
still clings to the grasp of the cuttle fish when it 
is torn away from its chamber, so strips of skin 
from Odysseus’s mighty hands were left clinging 
to the rocks as the monstrous billow closed over 
him. And now, unspeakably wretched, he would 
have perished before his time, if bright-eyed 
Athene had not given him quick wit. Coming 
to the surface out beyond the swell and the 
breakers that belched toward the shore line, he 
swam along, keeping an eye on the land, in search 
of a sloping shore or a haven. 


He swims up the mouth of a river 


But when as he swam he saw, to his delight, 
the mouth of a fair-flowing river, there at last 
the landing seemed very good, free from rocks 
and sheltered from the breeze as it was. He felt 
the current of the stream and in his heart prayed 
to its god thus: 

“Hearken, god of this river, whoever thou art! 
To thee I come seeking escape from the sea and 
from the rebuffs of Poseidon. Even from the 
immortal gods a wanderer deserves respect, who, 
after much suffering, comes as I come now, to thy 
stream and to thy knees. Pity me, O god! I 
declare myself thy suppliant.”’ 

As he spoke thus, the god at once stayed the 
stream, held back the wave and made it smooth 
before him, and brought him safely into the river’s 
mouth. Odysseus collapsed, and his limbs sank 
limp upon the bank; for his spirit had been 
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broken by the sea. His flesh was all swollen, and 
great streams of sea water gushed from his mouth 
and his nostrils. Breathless and speechless he 
lay as in a swoon, and dire fatigue fell upon him. 
But when at last his breath came and his spirit 
revived, he bethought him to unbind the veil of 
the goddess and let it drop into the river where 
it meets the sea. A great wave bore it down the 
stream and Ino soon caught it in her hands. 
Odysseus then turned from the river and lay 
down among the rushes. He kissed the grain- 
giving earth and sorrowfully said to himself: 
“Alas! What more shall I suffer? What shall 
become of me after all? If I lhe awake all the 
dreary night by the river, I fear that the bitter 
cold hoarfrost and the‘fresh dew, in my condi- 
tion, might stamp out the life that is left in me. 
Breezes blow cold from a river in the early morn- 
ing. But if I climb the hillside to the woodland 
and sleep in a thicket, should cold and weariness 
leave me and sweet sleep come, I fear that I might 
become the prey of ravenous wild beasts.”’ 


Odysseus sleeps on a bed of leaves 


Yet, as he reflected, this seemed the better plan, 
and he went to the wood. He found it near the 
water in a space with a clear view around it. 
There he crept beneath a couple of bushes that 
grew from the same spot—a common olive and 
a wild one. Through these the force of the winds 
blowing chill never penetrated; nor did the sun’s 
rays strike them or rain pass through, so inter- 
twined they were. Under them Odysseus crept 
and piled up a wide bed; for enough leaves were 
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there to cover two or three men in winter time, 
however severe the weather. When long-tried 


Odysseus saw this bed, he was delighted and, 


lying down upon it, covered himself thickly with 
leaves. As a man who has no near neighbors 
hides a firebrand in black ashes at some remote 
farm, saving the seed of fire to avoid seeking else- 
where, so Odysseus hid himself in the leaves. To 
ease him right quickly from the weariness of toil, 
Athene poured sleep on his eyes and shadowed 
them with his eyelids. 


BOOK VI 


Athene appears to Nausicaa in a dream 


HERE, utterly exhausted, long-tried, godlike 
Odysseus lay fast asleep; but Athene went to the 
city of the Phzacians. These people once lived 
in spacious Hyperia, near the overbearing Cyclopes 
who were mightier than they and kept plunder- 
ing them; so godlike Nausithotis brought them 
from there to Scheria, where he settled them far 
from toiling men. He walled the city, built houses 
and temples, and parceled out the land for culti- 
vation. But now Nausithoiis was dead and 
Alcinotis, gifted by the gods with wisdom, was 
sovereign here. To his palace came bright-eyed 
Athene, planning a safe return for brave Odysseus. 
She hastened to the splendid chamber where a 
princess, like the gods in form and bearing, lay 
fast asleep—Nausicaé, daughter of generous 
Alcinoiis. Near at hand two handmaids, gifted 
by the Graces with beauty, slept at either side of 
the portal. The bright doors were closed; but 
Athene glided like a breath of air to the princess’s 
bedside and, taking the form of a girl of Nau- 
sicaii’s age whom Nausicaé dearly loved—the 
daughter of Dymas, a famous seaman—she said: 

“Nausicaa, how did your mother bear so heed- 
less a child? Your bright clothes lie neglected, 
and your wedding day is not far away, when you. 
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must wear fine clothes yourself and furnish them 
to those who may attend you to your husband’s 
house; for from observance of such usages dis- 
tinction arises among men, and a father and 
mother have reason to rejoice. Come, let us go 
awashing at break of day. I will go with you 
and help you, that you may be ready very soon; 
for you will be married before long. Already 
the best youths of all the Phzacians are your 
suitors—everywhere throughout the land in which 
you yourself were born. Come then, ask your 
good father early in the morning to get the mules 
and the wagon ready to carry the men’s clothes, 
the gowns, and the splendid coverlets. It is 
much more suitable for you to go thus than on 
foot, for the pools are so far out of town.” 

So saying, bright-eyed Athene was off to Mount 
Olympus where, they say, is the eternal abode of 
the gods, never shaken by winds nor ever wet 
by showers. No snow falls here; but the very 
pure upper air is outspread without a cloud, and 
a brilliant white radiance pervades it. There the 
blesséd gods live in eternal joy; and thither the 
bright-eyed one went when she to the princess 
had spoken. 


Nausicaé starts for the washing pools 


Soon bright-throned Morning came and wak- 
ened fair-robed Nausicaa. She was lost in instant 
wonder at her dream, and hastened through the 
palace to tell her parents, for she found them still 
indoors. Her mother with her women-in-waiting 
was sitting by the hearth spinning sea-purple 
yarn. But she found her father at the door, just 
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going out to meet the famous kings in council, 
where the noble Pheacians had summoned 
him. 

“Papa dear,” she said, standing very close to 
him, “could you not, as a special favor to me, 
have the wagon made ready for me—the high one 
with good wheels—so that I may take my fine 
clothes that are soiled to the river to wash? And 
it is the proper thing for you to have clean clothes 
to wear when you go to the council meetings with 
the foremost people. You have also five good 
sons—two of them married, and three blooming 
young bachelors—who are always wanting fresh 
clothing to go to the dance; and I have thought of 
all that too.” 

So she put it; for she was bashful about speak- 
ing to her father of the happy wedding. Yet he 
understood it all. 

“My child,” he replied, “I do not object to 
your having the mules or anything else. You 
may go, of course. The servants will make ready 
for you the wagon which has good wheels and a 
rack fitted above.” 

So saying, he called the servants, who heeded 
his order and made ready the smooth-running 
mule cart just outside the palace. They led up 
the mules and harnessed them to it, while the 
princess brought her pretty clothes and stowed 
them in the polished wagon. Her mother put in 
plenty of food and dainties of all kinds, in a box, 
and poured some wine into a goatskin bottle, 
while the princess got into the wagon. She also 
gave her daughter some olive oil in a golden flask, 
that she and her handmaids might bathe and 
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anoint themselves. Nausicaa took the whip and 
the bright reins and tapped the mules to start. 
There was a clatter of hoofs, and with a steady 
strain the mules pulled their load—the clothing, 
the princess, and all her waiting-maids. 


Nausicad’s wash day, a picnic, and a game of ball 


When they came at last to the stream of the 
beautiful river—where the pools always over- 
flowed with clear water which gushed copiously 
from beneath to wash clean the deepest stains— 
there they unharnessed the mules from the wagon, 
turned them loose, and drove them to the river 
bank to graze on the honey-sweet grass. Then 
they took the clothing from the wagon and carried 
it to the deep pools, where they vied with one 
another in treading it with their feet. After they 
had thoroughly washed all the clothes, they spread 
them out in a row along the beach, just where the 
sea had left the pebbles clean. After bathing, and 
anointing themselves with olive oil, they had their 
dinner on the river bank and waited for the clothes 
to dry in the sunshine. Refreshed with food, the 
princess and her maidens threw off their veils and 
began to play ball. White-armed Nausicaa 
excelled them all in the sport; and as Artemis, 
queen of the arrows, goes down the ridges of 
Taygetus or Erymanthus delighting in the chase 
of bears and swift deer, while round her sport the 
wood nymphs, daughters of egis-bearing Zeus, 
and Leto’s heart is glad because her child lifts her 
head and brows above them all and is easily 
known, though all are fair—so did this chaste 
virgin outshine all her mates. 
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Odysseus is awakened by the shrieks of the maidens 

But just as Nausicaé was thinking of harnessing 
the mules, folding up the pretty clothes, and going 
home again, bright-eyed Athene formed a new 
plan, in order that Odysseus might awake and see 
the beautiful princess, and she might point out the 
way to the city of the Phzacians. So then the 
princess tossed the ball toward one of the maidens. 
She missed her aim and threw it into a deep eddy 
of the river. They all raised a prolonged shriek. 
Noble Odysseus awoke, sat up, and thus debated 
with himself: 

“Woeisme! To what men’s land have I come 
now? Are they violent, savage, and unjust; or 
are they kind to strangers and of a god-fearing 
disposition? It was as if voices of maidens stole 


_ about me—of nymphs who haunt the steep sum- 


mits of mountains, the springs of rivers, and 
grassy meadows. Or am I now, perhaps, near 
men of human speech? Well, I will try to find 
out for myself.” 

So saying, noble Odysseus crept out from 
beneath the thicket, and with his strong hand 
broke off a branch of leaves from the thick 
bushes, that, girt round his body, it might cover 
his nakedness. And he set out like a mountain- 
bred lion which trusts in its strength and goes 
forth buffeted by rain and wind, both eyes aflame, 
amid cattle or sheep, or in pursuit of wild deer, 
its hungry belly bidding it even to attempt to 
enter the guarded fold of flocks. So Odysseus 
made bold to meet those fair-haired maidens, 
naked as he was; for need compelled him. Be- 
smirched with foam, he was a loathsome sight 
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to them, and they scampered away, taking flight, 
one this way, one that, over the broad beach. 
Only the daughter of Alcinoiis held her ground; 
for Athene put courage into her heart and kept her 
knees from trembling. Firmly she stood and 
faced him. Odysseus doubted whether he should 
appeal to the bright-eyed maiden by clasping her 
knees, or thus aloof should entreat her with win- 
ning words to direct him to her city and give him 
clothing. Upon reflection the latter way seemed 
better, lest the maiden might be offended if he 
touched her knees. So he at once addressed to 
her these shrewd and winning words: 

“T come to you as a suppliant, O queen! Are 
you some goddess, or a mortal? If you are one 
of the gods who hold the broad heavens, you seem, 
in beauty, form, and bearing, most like Artemis, 
daughter of mighty Zeus. But if you are a mortal 
of earth, thrice blesséd are your father and your 
honored mother; thrice blesséd your kindred. 
Surely their hearts ever glow with pleasure in you 
when they see so fair a flower entering the dance. 
But he is blessed beyond all others, who may 
sometime prevail with wooing gifts and lead you 
to his home. My eyes never before looked on 
such a mortal, either man or woman. I am 
amazed as I behold you. Once, indeed, a sight 
such as this I saw—a young palm shoot springing 
up by the altar of Apollo at Delos. For I went 
there with a great train of followers on a journey 
from which many bitter woes were to come upon 
me. And just as I was long dazed with wonder 
when I saw that—for never before sprang such a 
tree from earth—so, lady, I marvel and am amazed 
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at you, and am awed at the thought of touching 
your knees. Yet, great sorrow has come upon me. 
Yesterday, on the twentieth day, I escaped from 
the wine-dark sea, and all that time I was con- 
stantly driven by waves and blustering winds 
from the isle of Ogygia. Now some god has 
hurled me against this shore, that I may suffer 
evil here, I suppose. For I do not think my 
troubles are at an end; the gods ere that will 
bring about many another. But pity me, queen! 
For after suffering many woes, to you first I have 
come. Of the others who live in this city and 
land I know not one. Direct me, then, to your 
town, and give me some rag to throw about me, 
if as you came here you had, perhaps, a wrapper 
for your linen. And may the gods grant all that 
your heart desires—a perfectly congenial husband 
andahome. For there is nothing higher or better 
than when man and wife, well-mated, have a home 
together. Many hateful remarks made by their 
enemies reach their ears; many expressions of joy 
from their friends; but what their own hearts 
say amounts to most.” 


Nausicad pities and helps Odysseus 


“Stranger,” replied white-armed Nausicai, 
“you seem neither an ill-born man nor a thought- 
less one. It is Olympian Zeus himself who deals 
out to each one, good or bad, just what he wills. 
No doubt he sent you these woes. In any event, 
you must needs bear them. Yet, now that you 
have come to our city and to our land, you shall 
lack neither ciothing nor anything else that a 
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suppliant deserves. I will show you the way to 
our town and tell you the name of our people. 
The Phzacians possess this city and country, 
and I am the daughter of generous Alcinoiis, by 
whom the power and authority over the Phza- 
cians is held.” 

Thereupon she called out to her handmaidens: 
“Stop, my women! Why do you run at sight of 
aman? You do not think he is an enemy, do 
you? That mortal does not exist nor ever will be 
born who shall come as a foe to the Phzacians’ 
country. We are favorites of the immortals; 
and, too, we live farthest away on the loud-surging 
sea, and none else of mortals mingles with us. 
But this unfortunate man has come here in his 
wandering, and now we must help him. For all 
strangers and beggars are from Zeus, and any gift 
from him is welcome. Then, my women, give the 
stranger food and drink, and bathe him in the 
river where there is shelter from the wind.” 

At the word of Nausicaé, daughter of generous 
Alcinoiis, they stopped and called out to one 
another, and brought Odysseus to a sheltered 
place. They also gave him a tunic and a mantle 
for his clothing, and the oil in the golden flask, 
and urged him to be bathed in the current of the 
river. But noble Odysseus said: 

“Women, stay at a distance where you are, 
that I by myself may wash the brine from my 
shoulders and anoint myself with oil; for my skin 
has long lacked oil. But I will not bathe before 
you, for I shrink from exposing myself in the 
presence of fair-haired maidens.” 

Then the maidens went away and told the 
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princess what he said. So with river water noble 
Odysseus washed off the salt which covered his 
back and his broad snoulders, and wiped from 
his head the scurf from the barren sea. . When he 
had thoroughly bathed, and had anointed himself 
and put on the garments which the virgin princess 
gave him, Athene made him taller and stouter, 
and caused his curly locks to fall around his head 
like the petals of a hyacinth. And she gave to 
his head and shoulders such charm as a clever 
goldsmith, thoroughly instructed by Hephestus 
and Pallas Athene, imparts to silver when he over- 
lays it with gold. Then he went aside and sat 
down on the beach, glowing with youth and beauty. 

Much impressed by the transformation, the 
princess said to her maidens: 

“Listen to me, fair-armed maidens! Let me 
tell you something. Not without the intention 
of all the gods who inhabit Olympus does this 
man meet the godlike Phzacians! At first sight, 
even to me, he seemed far from good looking. 
But now he seems like the gods who hold the 
broad heavens. Would that such a man might 
be called my husband, and come here to live, and 
be contented to stay! But, my maidens, give the 
stranger something to eat and drink.” 

The maidens promptly heeded her command 
and placed before Odysseus food and drink; and 
long-tried, noble Odysseus ate and drank heartily; 
for he had been long without food. 


Nausicad directs Odysseus to the palace 


Now white-armed Nausicaéi thought of other 
things. She folded the clothes and laid them in 
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the beautiful wagon, harnessed the strong-hoofed 
mules, mounted, and calling to Odysseus, said to 
him: 

“Stranger, arise now, I pray you, to go to the 
city, that I may direct you to my wise father’s 
house, where I promise you will see the best people 
of all the Pheacians. But be sure to do this— 
for you seem to me not to lack discretion: While 
we are going through the fields and estates, walk 
rapidly along behind us and the mule cart, and I 
will point out the way. But when we come near 
the city, around which is a lofty turreted wall, 
there leads to it a narrow neck of road, on each 
side of which curved ships are drawn up—for each 
man has his own mooring—and a beautiful harbor 
extends to the city on both sides of this road. 
Next, in the city, near the beautiful temple of 
Poseidon, is their place of assembly, walled in 
with huge stone blocks deeply embedded. In 
that same quarter men make the tackling of black 
ships—hawsers and sails—and shape their oars; 
for the Phzeacians care not for bow or quiver, but 
for masts and oars and trim ships, with which they 
rejoice to cross the foaming sea. I shrink from 
the rude talk of these men, lest some one after- 
ward may criticize me; for some of these people 
are very rude. And some coarse man as he met 
us might say: ‘Who is this tall and handsome 
stranger that is following Nausicai? Where did 
she find him? Now he will be a husband even to 
her liking. Surely she has managed to rescue 
some castaway foreigner from his ship—for no 
men live near us. Or some much-besought god 
has come down from heaven in answer to her 
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prayer, and will have her all her life. All the 
better, if she has gone herself and found a husband 
elsewhere! For she surely has no regard for the 
many noble Phzacians throughout the land who 
are her wooers.’ So they will talk, and this would 
be a disgrace to me. I myself would criticize any 
other girl who did such things—who, without 
regard for her friends, while her father and mother 
were living, mingled with men before her marriage. 

“But, stranger, you must do just as I say, in 
order that you may soonest obtain from my father 
assistance and a safe return home. Near our 
road you will see a fine grove of poplars sacred to 
Athene. In it a fountain flows, and around it isa 
meadow. There, within calling distance from the 
city, is my father’s estate with its fruitful vineyard. 
Sit there and wait awhile until we come to the 
city and my father’s palace. But when you think 
that we have arrived there, go into the city of the 
Pheacians and inquire your way to the palace 
of my father, generous Alcinoiis. It is easily 
known and a little child can direct you; for the 
other houses of the Phzacians are not built at all 
like that of the hero Alcinoiis. And when you 
enter the house, pass quickly through the great 
hall till you come to my mother, who sits in the 
firelight by the hearth spinning wonderfully beau- 
tiful sea-purple yarn, as she leans against a pillar. 
Her handmaids sit behind her. Here, too, my 
father’s chair rests against the same pillar, and 
he sits like an immortal, sipping his wine. Pass 
him by and stretch out your hands to our mother’s 
knees, that you may quickly rejoice to see the 
day of your return, even if you come from far 
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away. If she regards you kindly in her heart, 
then there is hope that you will see your friends 
and reach your well-built house and your native 
land.” 


Odysseus waits in the grove of Athene 


Saying this, she touched the mules with her 
bright whip, and quickly they left the river’s 
stream. Right nimbly they plied their hoofs and 
trotted along; and skilfully she drove so that 
Odysseus and the maidens might follow on foot. 
The sun was just setting as they reached the 
famous grove, Athene’s ground, where Odysseus 
sat down and at once prayed to the daughter of 
mighty Zeus: 

“Hearken, unwearied one, thou child of zgis- 
bearing Zeus! Hearken now, I entreat thee, 
since thou heardest me not before as I drifted on 
the sea, when the famous Earth-shaker wrecked 
me. Grant that I may be welcomed and pitied 
by the Phzeacians!”’ 

So he prayed, and Pallas Athene heard him, but 
did not yet appear to him face to face; for she 
respected the feelings of her father’s brother, who 
violently raged against godlike Odysseus until he 
reached his own country. 


BOOK VII 


Nausicad reaches her home 


THUS Odysseus here prayed; but the sturdy 
mules bore the princess on to the city. When 
she stopped before the doorway of her father’s 
famous palace her godlike brothers gathered 
about her, unharnessed the mules, and took the 
clothing into the house. Nausicaé went to her 
own room where Eurymedousa, her chamber- 
maid—an old Apeirian woman—kindled a fire. 
She was Nausicadé’s constant attendant in the 
palace and so was accustomed to kindle her fire 
and prepare her supper in her room. 


Athene, in the form of a young girl, meets Odysseus 


Just then Odysseus was starting toward the 
city; but Athene in all kindness surrounded him 
with a dense mist so that none of the Phzacians 
would see him and annoy him by asking who he 
was. 

As he was entering the charming city the goddess 
met him in the guise of a young girl carrying a 
water jar. When she came before him Odysseus 
said: 

“My child, could you direct me to the house of 
Alcinoiis who is ruler of this people? I am a 
toil-worn stranger from a land far away; hence I 
know none of the people who reside here.”’ 
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“Certainly, sir,” said Athene. “I will show you 
the house of which you speak, for Alcinoiis lives 
quite near my own father’s home. But come very 
quietly. I will show you the way. Do not 
glance at anyone, nor ask a question, for these 
men have no patience at all with strangers, nor 
do they welcome kindly any who come from 
elsewhere. Yet, trusting in the speed of their 
ships, they cross the great deep—for the Earth- 
shaker has given them right of way—and their 
ships are swift as the flight of a bird or even as 
a thought.” 

So saying, Pallas Athene hastily led the way 
and Odysseus followed. The far-famed Phzeacian 
seamen did not see him walking among them 
through their city, for the mighty goddess pre- 
vented that by kindly casting the marvelous mist 
about him. Odysseus was amazed at their har- 
bors, their neat ships, the meeting places of the 
lords, and the long and lofty walls with palisades 
—a wonder to behold. 


Athene directs Odysseus to the palace of Alcinotis 


“This, sir,’ said Athene as they approached 
the king’s famous palace, ‘‘is the house you asked 
me to show you. Here you will find heaven-born 
kings feasting. You must not fear to go in, for 
aman of courage is more successful in all he under- 
takes, even if he may come from elsewhere. 
First you shall find the queen in the palace. Her 
name is Arete, and she is of the same ancestry as 
King Alcinoiis. Great-hearted Nausithoiis, once 
king of the Phzeacians, was the son of Poseidon 
and Periboea—the daughter of Eurymedon, and 
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the most beautiful of women. Nausithoiis had 
two sons, Rhexenor and Alcinoiis. Now the 
archer Apollo smote Rhexenor in his hall soon 
after his marriage and he left an only child, Arete. 
Alcinoiis made her his wife, and has honored her 
as no other wife is honored. Even thus has she 
ever been worshiped by her dear children, by 
Alcinotis, and by the people at large, who look 
upon her as a goddess, and point her out and are 
ever eager to welcome her as she walks about the 
town. For she herself has no lack of sound sense, 
and removes reproach even from men whom she 
regards. If she receives you with favor, there is 
hope that you may see your friends and reach your 
high-roofed home and your own country.” 

Saying this, the bright-eyed goddess left 
Scheria and went her way over the unharvested 
sea to Marathon and wide-wayed Athens, where 
she entered the strong house of Erechtheus. 


The palace and gardens of Alcinoiis 


But Odysseus approached the famous palace of 
Alcinoiis. Even before he crossed its bronze 
threshold his soul was deeply stirred. Within, 
all through the lofty vaulted halls of generous 
Alcinoiis, a gleam as of sunlight or moonlight was 
playing. At either side, from threshold to inner- 
most chamber, were walls of bronze, and round 
them ran a frieze of deep blue. Folding doors 
of gold closed in the firmly-built dwelling, and the 
doorposts of silver were set in the bronze of the 
threshold. Of silver, too, was the lintel that 
rested upon them; and the door handle was of 
gold. Before the door at either side were dogs— 
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one of gold, one of silver—deathless and ever 
young, which Hephzstus had wrought by his 
cunning, to guard the palace. Inside, against the 
walls on either hand from threshold to the in- 
most chamber, were armchairs spread with light 
coverings finely spun by women. Here the 
Pheacian lords would sit eating and drinking; for 
they had an endless store. Golden statues of 
youths with torches in their hands stood on mas- 
sive pedestals to illuminate the whole palace for 
feasters all night long. 

In the palace were fifty maidservants; some 
grinding yellow corn at the mill; others weaving 
and ever turning their thread as they sat there 
with hands restlessly moving like leaves of the 
tall poplar. So closely woven is their linen that 
oil rolls from it. Just as Phzacian men excel 
all others in speeding swift ships over the sea, 
their women excel at the loom; for Athene has 
gifted them with exceptional skill and cleverness 
at fine handiwork. 

Outside the courtyard, near its gates, is a large 
garden of four acres, around which runs a hedge. 
Here grow tall trees ever in blossom—pears, 
pomegranates, apple trees full of fine fruit, sweet 
figs, olives in blossom. Fruit on these trees never 
decays, nor fails in winter or summer, but lasts 
throughout the year. Constantly the breath of 
the West Wind brings some to bud, and ripens 
the rest. Pear after pear comes to ripeness; 
apple after apple; cluster after cluster of grapes; 
fig after fig. Here, also, a very fruitful vineyard 
has been planted, one part of which—used for 
the drying—is a level space heated by the sun, 
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while elsewhere men gather other grapes and tread 
out others still. In the foremost row green 
grapes are still shedding blossoms while others 
begin to color. 

Here, too, along the outer edge, neat garden 
beds of every kind are gay all through the year. 
In this garden are two fountains; one scattering 
its streams over the whole garden; the other, at 
the opposite end near the courtyard, flowing 
toward the lofty house. From this the towns- 
folk draw water. Such were the glorious gifts 
of the gods at the palace of Alcinoiis. 


Odysseus enters the palace and supplicates Arete 


Here noble Odysseus stood and gazed. But 
when he had satisfied his soul with the sight, he 
quickly crossed the threshold and went into the 
palace. Here he found the Phzacian chiefs pour- 
ing libations to clear-sighted Hermes, to whom 
they pour last before going to bed. Noble 
Odysseus, still concealed in the dense mist which 
Athene had poured about him, passed through 
the palace until he came to Arete and King 
Alcinotis. He embraced Arete’s knees; and 
behold the marvelous mist melted from him. 
All gazed upon him in silent amazement as he 
thus made his supplication: 

“Arete, daughter of Rhexenor divine, after 
much suffering I come to thy husband and to thee 
as a suppliant, and also to these feasters here. 
May the gods grant them long life, and that each 
one may leave to his children the wealth in his 
own house and such honor as men have be- 
stowed. But grant me aid quickly to reach my 
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home; for all too long “ve I suffered far from 
friends.” 

So saying he sat down on the hearthstone in 
the ashes by the fire, and a hush fell on all. At 
last old lord Echeneiis spoke, by far the oldest of 
the Phzeacians, surpassing them all in speech, and 
well versed in ancient lore. 

“Alcinoiis,” he said kindly, “it is not quite 
courteous or worthy of you, that a stranger should 
sit on the hearth in the ashes while all here hold 
back, awaiting a word from you. Pray, bid the 
stranger arise, and seat him upon a chair studded 
with silver. Bid your servants mix wine, that we 
may pour to Zeus the Thunderer who is ever with 
reverent suppliants. And let the housewife give 
your guest supper from her stores.”’ 


Alcinoiis receives Odysseus kindly 


Thereupon mighty Alcinoiis took wise Odysseus 
by the hand, helped him up from the hearth, and, 
asking his favorite son, manly Laodamas, who 
sat beside him, to arise, seated Odysseus upon 
his shining chair. A maid brought water for 
washing his hands, and set a polished table 
beside him. Then the grave housekeeper placed 
food before him and noble Odysseus ate and 
drank. Meanwhile mighty Alcinoiis said to his 
manservant: 
~ “Pontonoiis, mix a bowl of wine and pass it to 
all in the hall, that we may pour to Zeus the 
Thunderer who is ever with reverent suppliants.” 

Pontonoiis obediently mixed the sweet wine, 
and after pouring into each cup a portion for 
libation, passed the rest to all. 
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Alcinoiis promises to send Odysseus to his home 


So after pouring libation, when each had drunk 
his fill Aleinoiis thus addressed them: 

“Hearken, ye lords and councilors of the 
Pheeacians, that I may tell you what my heart 
prompts. Now that you have feasted, go home 
and rest. In the morning we will summon more 
elders here and entertain the stranger at the 
palace and make fitting offerings to the gods. 
Then we will consider his going home, that by 
our guidance he may speedily reach his house 
with joy, even if heis from far away. Nor ea 
he meet with any harm before he reaches hi 
native land. There he shall suffer whatever the 
fates spun for him with their thread when his 
mother bore him. If he be some deathless one 
come down from heaven, the gods are surely 
treating us strangely; for they always before have 
appeared openly to us. When we offer them 
splendid hecatombs they sit at the feast even as 
we do. If any man walking alone meets them on 
his way, they wear no disguise; for we are their 
kin, just as the Cyclopes and the wild tribe of 
giants are.” 

“Alcinoiis,”’ replied wise Odysseus, “‘think not 
so of me! I am not at all like the immortals of 
wide heaven, either in form or in bearing, but like 
mortal men; and my trials have equaled those of 
any whom you know to have suffered most. 
Indeed, by the will of the gods I have suffered as 
many ills as all theirs together. But let me, 
though much distressed, eat my supper; for 
there is nothing more shameless than a ravenous 
stomach. It insists upon a man’s attention, even 
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though he is worn out and in sorrow. So I am 
now, and yet am forever being prompted to eat 
and drink. My stomach makes me quite forget 
my sufferings and insists upon being satisfied. 
On your part, hasten at the early dawn to set 
unhappy me upon my native soil, even though 
much I have suffered; and may life last until 
I have seen my estate, my servants, and my high- 
vaulted home!” 

With this all applauded and favored sending the 
stranger on his way, because he spoke so fittingly. 
After pouring libation and drinking their wine 
all went to their homes to sleep, leaving Odysseus 
in the palace with Arete and godlike Alcinoiis. 
The servants cleared his table, then white-armed 
Arete began this conversation; for she recognized 
his beautiful robe and tunic when she saw them, 
as she and her women had made them: 

“Stranger, in the first place I will ask you this: 
Who in the world are you, and from where? 
Who gave you this clothing? Did you not say 
that you came here after wandering on the sea?”’ 

“Tt would be hard,” replied wise Odysseus, ‘‘to 
tell you all about my troubles; for the gods above 
have givenmemany. But I will answer thismuch: 

“An island, Ogygia, lies far away on the sea. 
Here dwells crafty, fair-haired Calypso, a mighty 
goddess, daughter of Atlas. No god or man 
visits her; but some heavenly power brought me, 
all alone, to her hearth. For Zeus with a dazzling 
bolt crushed my swift ship and wrecked it in the 
midst of the wine-dark sea. All my companions 
were utterly destroyed; but I grasped the keel 
of my trim ship and drifted on it for nine days. 
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On the tenth, in the darkness of night, the gods 
brought me to Ogygia where the mighty, fair- 
haired goddess received me and fell passionately 
in love with me. She cared for me and even 
promised to make me immortal and to give me 
endless youth; yet she never won my heart. 
There for seven long years I watered with my tears 
the immortal garments that Calypso gave me. 
At last, when the eighth year was dragging on— 
whether Zeus gave the mandate or her own mind 
changed—she not only bade me, but urged me, to 
go. So ona sturdy raft she sent me forth, giving 
me rich stores of food and of sweet wine. She 
even clothed me in immortal robes, and sent a 
kindly, gentle, favoring breeze. Seventeen days 
I sailed across the sea, and on the eighteenth the 
shadowy heights of your coast came in sight. 
My very heart overflowed with gladness— 
wretched man that I was; for I must needs meet 
much sore suffering yet at the hands of the 
Earth-shaker, Poseidon! He aroused the winds 
against me and barred my way, raising so prodi- 
gious a sea that the waves even prevented riding 
my raft; for the tempest then shattered it. Never- 
theless, by swimming I forced my way through 
this flood until wind and wave brought me near 
your coast. As I attempted to land here a wave 
came near dashing me to destruction against the 
huge rocks at a desolate point; but, turning away, 
I swam until I reached a river where there seemed 
to me to be a very good landing, quite clear of 
rocks, with shelter also from the wind. Exerting 
all my strength, I cast myself upon the shore, 
and ambrosial night came upon me. With- 
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drawing a little from this god-given stream, I 
lay down in a thicket, piled leaves all about me, 
and fell asleep; for some god gave me sweet 
slumber. All night in this sad plight I slept beneath 
the leaves; all morning, until noon. The sun 
was setting when sweet slumber left me. Then 
upon the shore I saw your daughter’s handmaids 
playing ball, and among them she seemed a 
goddess. I appealed to her and she showed better 
sense than one would expect at the hands of a 
young person; for young people are always 
foolish. She gave me plenty of food, had me 
bathe in the river, and provided these clothes I 
am wearing. So, distressed as I am, I have told 
you the very truth.” 

“Stranger,” Alcinoiis replied, ‘‘my child cer- 
tainly was at fault in not bringing you to our 
house with her handmaids, for to her you appealed 
first of all.’ 

“My lord,” said wise Odysseus, “‘do not blame 
the innocent girl for this. She bade me follow 
with the maids, but I would not. I feared that 
when you saw me with your daughter you might 
perhaps think me overbold; for we men here on 
earth are suspicious.” 


Alcinoiis promises to provde for Odysseus’s journey 
home on the morrow 


“Stranger,” Alcinoiis replied, ‘‘I am not so - 
easily disturbed; for common sense is best in all 
things. Father Zeus, Athene, and Apollo! 
Would that a man so much after my own heart 
might even wed my daughter and be my son-in- 
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law, and abide here! I would give you a house 
and wealth if you should be willing to stay; but 
no Pheacian shall keep you against your will. 
May Father Zeus never consent to that! That 
you may be assured, I fix tomorrow for your 
departure. When tomorrow comes you shall 
lie wrapt in slumber while they row you over calm 
seas until you reach your home and fatherland, 
or any place you choose, though it be far beyond 
Eubcea. Our men who'saw Eubcea when they 
brought fair-haired Rhadamanthus to visit Geea’s 
son Tityus, said it was the farthest coast. Yet 
even there they went, without fatigue, returning 
the same day. Now you yourself shall judge 
how far my ships are the best, and my youths 
the best at sea-roving.”’ 

Rejoicing at his words Odysseus thus prayed 
to Zeus: 

“O Father Zeus, may Alcinoiis fulfil all his 
promise, and so his fame be undying upon the 
fruitful earth; and grant that I may come to my 
homeland!”’ 


All retire for the night 


So they conversed together. Then white- 
armed Arete bade her handmaids place a bed 
beneath the portico, spread on it beautiful rugs 
of purple, and over these woolen blankets for 
covering. With torches they went from the hall, 
and after bustling about and preparing the com- 
fortable bed, returned to Odysseus and said: 

“Come, stranger, if you wish to sleep. Your 
bed is ready.”’ Odysseus welcomed with delight 
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the suggestion of lying down to rest; so there on 
the well-bored bedstead beneath the echoing 
portico he lay down. But Alcinoiis slept in the 
inmost chamber of his high-vaulted palace, his 
wife, the queen, sleeping beside him. 


BOOK VIII 


Alcinoiis calls an assembly and proposes to send 
Odysseus home 


THE mighty King Alcinoiis and wise Odysseus, 
spoiler of cities, arose at early dawn; and King 
Alcinoiis led the way to the assembly place of the 
Phzeacians, near their ships. Side by side the 
councilors sat down on seats of polished marble, 
and Pallas Athene in disguise of a herald of wise 
Alcinoiis went through the town to prepare the 
way for the return of brave Odysseus, saying to 
all she met: 

“Come, Pheacian lords and councilors, to the 
assembly to hear about a stranger who has recently 
come to the palace of Alcinoiis after drifting here 
on the sea—a man in bearing like the immortals!” 

With such words she stirred in each one a desire 
to hear more, and very soon the assembly place 
‘was crowded. Many a one marveled at sight of 
the wise son of Laértes; for Athene gave his head 
and shoulders a wondrous grace and made him 
seem taller and stouter than before, that he might 
command the admiration and respect of the 
Pheacians and be able to perform the many 
athletic feats in which they tested him. When all 
had assembled, Alcinoiis thus addressed them: 

“Hearken, Phzacian lords and councilors, that 


I may tell you my plan. This stranger—I know 
it AN 
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not who he may be, whether from east or west— 
has come to my house in his wanderings. He 
begs our assistance and prays that it may be 
assured him. Let us then, as is our custom, give 
assistance promptly; for never has any stranger 
come to my house and remained long in distress 
for lack of aid. Come then, let us launch upon 
the sacred sea a black ship, newly equipped, and 
let there be chosen from the entire nation the 
fifty-two youths who formerly have proved best. 
Fasten the oars to the pins, then all step ashore 
and come to our house for an impromptu feast; 
for I will make full provision for all. This to the 
youths. And now you others also who are 
sceptered kings, come to my palace, that there 
we may entertain the stranger. Let none refuse. 
And call also the sacred bard Demodocus; for 
some god has gifted him above all others with 
ability to delight with his song, no matter how his 
spirit prompts him to sing.” 


A ship is manned and the Pheacian lords meet at the 
palace 


So saying, Alcinoiis led the way, and the other 
sceptered kings followed. A herald went for the 
divine bard, and fifty-two selected youths at his 
command went to the shore of the unharvested 
sea. There in deep water they launched a black 
ship, put mast and sail on her, fastened the oars 
_ every one with its leathern thong, spread the white 
sail, and moored the vessel in the harbor. Then 
_ they went on to the great house of wise Alcinoiis. 
The porticoes, courts, and rooms were already 
- filled with the men who were gathering; for many 
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there were, both young and old.  Alcinoiis 
sacrificed for them twelve sheep, eight white- 
toothed swine, and two shambling-paced oxen. 
These the men flayed and served, and made a 
delightful feast. 


The bard Demodocus sings of the strife of Odysseus 
and Achilles 


Meanwhile the herald came, bringing the faith- 
ful bard whom the Muse dearly loved but gave 
both good and ill fortune. She robbed him of 
his sight but gifted him with delightful song. 
Beside a lofty pillar amid the feasters, Pontonoiis 
placed for the bard a chair all studded with silver, 
and hung his tuneful lyre above his head, showing 
him how to reach it with his hands. He then 
placed beside him a fine table with a tray, and on 
it a cup of wine to drink when he would; and all 
began to eat. When they had finished their 
feast the Muse inspired the bard to sing of the 
glorious deeds of men, choosing a tale whose 
fame then reached the wide heavens. He sang 
of the strife of Odysseus and Pelian Achilles— 
how once at a high feast of the gods, with furious 
words they quarreled and King Agamemnon 
inwardly rejoiced at their striving, because when 
he consulted the oracle in the temple at Pytho, 
Apollo had told him this must be. For then the 
first wave of woe was rolling on Trojans and Greeks 
alike through the will of mighty Zeus. 


Odysseus weeps at the tale 


So sang the famous bard. Meanwhile with his 
strong hands Odysseus drew his great purple 
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cloak about his head and covered his handsome 
face; for he was ashamed to weep before the 
Phzacians. Whenever the divine bard paused 
in his song, Odysseus would dry his tears, remove 
the cloak.from his head, take up his double-cupped 
goblet and pour libation to the gods. But when 
the bard began anew—and the Pheacian chiefs 
urged him on because they delighted in his tales— 
again Odysseus would cover his head as he broke 
into sobbing. From all the rest he thus hid his 
weeping. Alcinoiis alone noticed him as he sat 
next him and heard him heavily sighing. So 
presently he said to the oar-loving Phzeacians: 

“Hearken, Phzacian lords and councilors! 
Now we have had enough of feasting together, and 
of the lyre which accompanies a stately feast. 
Let us then go outside and engage in all kinds of 
games, so that the stranger, when he goes home, 
may tell his friends how greatly we excel all 
others in Domne, wrestling, leaping, and speed 
of foot.”’ 


Athletic sports 


So saying, he led the way and all the others 
followed. The herald hung the tuneful lyre on 
its peg, then took Demodocus by the hand and 
led him from the hall along the same road that 
the Phzacian chiefs took to view the sports. So 
they came to the assembly place, an innumerable 
crowd following. Many a gallant youth entered 
the lists—Acroneiis, Ocyalus, Elatreus, Nauteus, 
-Prymneus, Anchialus, Eretmeus, Ponteus, 
Proreus, Thoén, Anabasineiis and Amphialus, son 
of Polyneiis, son of a carpenter. Euryalus also 
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stood forth—peer of murderous Ares [Mars], and 
foremost in beauty and stature of all the Phzeacians 
except Laodamas. Likewise Alcinoitis’s three sons 
came forward—Laodamas, Halius, and match- 
less Clytoneiis. 

First they contended in the foot race. The 
runners began at the scratch and swiftly flew 
forward together, raising the dust on the plain. 
Best in the race was noble Clytoneiis. Shooting 
by the others, he finished as far ahead as a mule 
draws a plough without stopping for breath. 
Next they contended in wrestling, and in this 
Euryalus was foremost. At leaping Amphialus 
was best, while Elatreus was much the best with 
the discus. Laodamas, the good son of Alcinoiis, 
was victor in boxing. But while all were 
thoroughly enjoying the sports Laodamas said: 

“Come, friends, let us ask the stranger if he 
excels in any sport. He is of unusually athletic 
build and of the proper age, only worn out with 
many hardships; for I believe nothing weakens 
a man more than sea life, no matter how strong 
he may be.” 

“‘Laodamas,”’ replied Euryalus, ‘“‘that is a fine 
idea of yours! Go speak to him yourself and 
give him a challenge.”’ 


Laodamas challenges Odysseus 


With this Laodamas stood in the midst of all 
the people and said to Odysseus: 

“You come too, good old stranger, and show 
your athletic skill, if you have any. You should 
know something about sports; for there is no 
greater glory for a man in his life than what he 
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wins with his own feet and hands. Come then 
and try your skill, and drive trouble from your 
heart! Your journey hence shall not be long 
delayed. Your ship is already launched and the 
sailors ready.” 

“Laodamas,” replied wise Odysseus, ‘“‘why 
mock me with this challenge? Sorrow much 
more than games is on my mind, for I have suffered 
much and borne much toi!. Now I sit in you 
assembly longing for my return home and suppli- 
cating the king and all your people.” 

Euryalus taunts him for refusing 

In reply to this Euryalus rebuked Odysseus to 
his face, saying: “‘Stranger, you look not at all 
like an expert at sports, however much they 
count with men, but like one in command of sea 
traders upon a many-oared ship; one whose 
mind is on his cargo, his profits, and his greedily- 
gotten gains. You have not even the appearance 
of an athlete!” 

Odysseus hurls the discus 

“Stranger,’”’ replied wise Odysseus, glaring at 
him sternly, “your words are far from polite! 
You seem an insolent fellow. But then the gods 
do not give all the graces, of form, disposition, or 
speech, to every man. One lacks something in 
appearance, but some god gives a crowning beauty 
to his speech. His hearers delight to look at him, 


as he speaks with conviction and yet with becom- 


ing modesty. So in an assembly he stands out, 
and seemsto men like a god when hepasses through 
the town. Another is like the immortals in mien, 


_ but has not the crowning grace of speech. So 
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you are surpassingly handsome—even a god 
would not have you different—but you are weak 
inwit. You havestirred my very soul by speaking 
so discourteously! I am no such novice at sports 
as you describe. I think I was among the very 
first as long as I could trust to my youthful vigor 
and to these arms of mine. But now I am over- 
whelmed with hardship and suffering; for I have 
endured much as I made my way through wars 
of men and through troublesome waves of the 
sea. Yet, despite my dire suffering, I will attempt 
the contest, for by galling words you have pro- 
voked me.” 

So saying, Odysseus sprang up, and without 
even removing his cloak, seized a thick discus, 
larger and much heavier than those which the 
Pheeacians used. With one deft whirl he sent it 
whizzing from his strong hand through the air. 
The famous sea-faring Pheacians, expert as they 
were with long oars, crouched to the ground at 
this cast of the discus. Beyond all the marks it 
flew, speeding lightly from the hand of Odysseus. 
Athene, disguised as a man, marked its range 
and thus cried out aloud: 

“Stranger, even a blind man could find that 
mark by mere feeling, it is so far in the lead! 
You need have no doubt of this contest, for no 
Pheacian will reach this mark or pass by it.” 


Odysseus challenges all the Phzxacian youths 


Long-tried, noble Odysseus rejoiced at the 
encouraging words of a true friend in the ring, 
and with a light heart called out to the Phzacians: 

“Now come up to that, young men! Soon I 
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will throw another as far or farther still. And 
let any one whose heart and courage bids him, 
come and try me in boxing or wrestling, or even 
in the foot race—any of you Pheacians at all 
except Laodamas himself; for he is my host. 
Who would match himself against one who is 
entertaining him? He is witless and tactless 
indeed who challenges his host in a foreign land; 
for he hinders his own cause in every way. I am 
willing to face all others and prove their skill. 
For I am no weakling among athletes in any 
field. I am an expert bowman, and would be 
first to hit my man, if I had shot an arrow in any 
press of foes, even if many a comrade stood by 
and aimed at his. Philoctetes alone surpassed 
me with the bow when we Greeks used it in the 
Trojans’ land. All other mortals on earth I 
claim to surpass very greatly. However, I 
should not care to compare myself with such men 
of long ago as Heracles and Eurytus of Gchalia, 
who contended in archery even with the deathless 
gods. So, too, great Eurytus soon met his death 
before he grew old within his halls; for Apollo 
in anger slew him for challenging him to a contest. 
Farther than any other man can hurl an arrow, 
I hurl a spear. Only in the foot race do I fear 
that some Phzacian may beat me; for I have 
been shamefully broken on the thronging waves 
with constant discomfort on shipboard, and so 
my joints are weakened.” 


Alcinoiis’s people show their skill in dancing 


All were hushed to silence as he said this. 
Alcinoiis alone replied. 
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“Stranger,” he said, ‘“‘your words are not 
intentionally discourteous. You only want to 
show the skill you have because indignant that 
this man beside you was insulting—though no 
mortal knowing the truth would criticize your 
athletic skill. Yet mark my words now, that you 
may have a tale to tell some other hero, as you 
feast in your hall with your wife and children and 
recall the accomplishments that Zeus has imparted 
to us from the times of our fathers. We are not 
perfect boxers or wrestlers, but we run swiftly in 
the foot race, and excel all others in seamanship. 
Ever dear to us are the feast, the lyre, the dance, 
change of raiment, warm baths, and love. Come 
then, you best dancers of the Phzacians, make 
sport for us, that the stranger upon returning 
home may tell his friends how we surpass all 
others in sailing, the foot race, dancing, and song. 
Let some one go at once and bring Demodocus 
his tuneful lyre that lies within our hall.” 

Thereupon a herald rose to bring the hollow 
lyre from the palace. Then the nine official 
umpires for all public contests stood forth. They 
leveled the dancing space and cleared a good, wide 
ring for the sports. Meanwhile the herald came 
with the tuneful lyre for Demodocus, who went to 
the center of the ring. About him the young 
boys skilled in the dance took their places and 
struck the fine dance ground with their feet. 
Odysseus was amazed as he watched their 
twinkling steps when the bard touched his lyre 
and began a beautiful song. 
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Halius and Laodamas dance and throw the ball 


Then Alcinoiis called on Halius and Laodamas 
to dance alone; for none compared with them. 
One, bending backward, threw a ball toward the 
shadowy clouds; the other, leaping up from the 
earth, easily caught it before his feet touched the 
ground. Then, after they had succeeded in toss- 
ing the ball straight up in the air, they even 
danced upon the bounteous earth as they tossed 
the ball back and forth. About the ring other 
young men beat time, and a loud sound of stamp- 
ing arose. Noble Odysseus could keep silent no 
longer. 

“Mighty Alcinoiis, most famous among all 
people,” said he, ‘‘you boasted that your dancers 
are the best, and now it has been proved! I am 
amazed to see them!”’ 


Gifts are given to Odysseus and stowed in a chest 


Alcinoiis was pleased and said at once to the 
Phezeacians: 

“Hearken, Phzacian lords and councilors! 
This stranger seems to me a man of great under- 
standing. Come then, let us give him a fitting 
guest-gift. Each of you twelve distinguished 
kings who rule throughout this land bring him 
a spotless mantle and tunic. and each a talent 
- of precious gold. Let us at once bring all together, 
that the stranger with this may come to supper 
glad at heart. And let Euryalus make amends to 
him with an apology and a gift; for his speech 
was not at all becoming.” 

All approved his suggestion. So each one sent 
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forth a herald to bring gifts, and Euryalus said 
in reply to the king: 

“Mighty Alcinoiis, most illustrious of men, I 
will atone to the stranger as you bid. I give him 
this bronze sword. Its hilt is of silver and of 
fresh-cut ivory its sheath. He will find it of 
much worth.” 

Therewith he put into the hands of Odysseus 
the silver-mounted sword, earnestly saying to 
him: 

“Happiness be yours, O stranger! Let the 
storm winds bear away whatever harsh words 
have been spoken! May the gods grant your 
return to your wife and your fatherland; for long, 
indeed, have you suffered far from your friends.”’ 

“All happiness be yours too, my friend,” 
replied wise Odysseus. ‘‘May the gods grant you 
good fortune; and may you never feel the need 
of this sword which you have given even to me, 
thus atoning for your words!” 

Thereupon Odysseus slung the silver-mounted 
sword round his shoulder. The sun was just 
setting when the proud heralds came bearing the 
other splendid gifts to the palace of Alcinoiis. 
Here, led by Alcinoiis himself, the king’s good 
sons received them and laid them before their 
belovéd mother. Entering the house, they sat 
down upon their high seats, and Alcinoiis thus 
addressed Arete: 

“Wife, bring here the best chest you have, and 
put into it a spotless mantle and tunic. And 
when the stranger has seen all the gifts well stored 
which the gentle Pheacians have brought here 
let him enjoy the song of the bard. Moreover, 
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I will give him my splendid golden chalice that 
he may always think of me as he pours at his 
hall libations to Zeus and the other gods.” 

So Arete brought from her chamber a beautiful 
chest for the stranger, and put into it the splendid 
gifts—the clothing and the gold which the 
Pheacians gave him. She herself added a fine 
mantle and tunic, and in wingéd words said to 
Odysseus: 

“Now attend to the lid yourself, and quickly 
tie the cord, lest some one rob you on your way 
while you are sweetly slumbering by and by on 
the black ship.” 

With this Odysseus at once fastened on the lid 
and quickly tied the clever knot that mighty 
Circe once had taught him. 


Odysseus bathes and goes in to sux per 


Just then the housewife called him and he 
went to his bath tub. The sight of the steaming 
water delighted his heart. Not often did he have 
comfort like this; for he had left behind the home 
of fair-haired Circe, where during all his stay he 
had constant care as if he were a god. When he 
was bathed and anointed with olive oil and clothed 
in a tunic and a fine mantle, he went from the 
bath to join the men at their wine. 

Now Nausicad in all her god-given beauty 
stood beside a column of the strongly-built roof. 
She marveled at Odysseus as she gazed into his 
eyes, and with these wingéd words addressed 
him: 

“Farewell, stranger, ana—tnat you may some- 
times think of me when you are again in your 
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fatherland—remember that to me first of all you 
owe your rescue.” 

“Nausicai, daughter of generous Alcinoiis,” 
answered wise Odysseus, “‘may loud-thundering 
Zeus, the husband of Heré, grant my arrival at 
home. There ever, all my days, would I give 
thanks to you as to a god; for you it was, O 
maiden, who saved my life!”’ 

So saying he took his seat beside King Alcinoiis. 
They were already serving food and mixing wine. 
A herald approached, leading the honored bard, 
Demodocus, beloved by all, and seated him amid 
the feasters by a tall pillar. Odysseus cut from 
the chine of a white-toothed boar a generous 
portion with rich fat on its sides, and said to the 
herald: 

‘Here, set this piece of meat before Demodocus, 
that he may eat and that I may do him homage, 
although I am so sad; for bards receive honor 
and _ reverence from all on earth because the Muse 
has loved them as a class and has taught them 
song.” 

Lord Demodocus was pleased to receive the 
meat and fell to feasting with the rest. When all 
had finished their supper Odysseus said: 

“Demodocus, you, I think, surpass all other 
mortals as a bard, whether the Muse, Zeus’s 
daughter, taught you, or even Apollo. You tell 
of the deeds of the Greeks exactly as they were; 
just what they did and suffered, as if you had 
been there yourself or had heard the tale from 
one who was there. Come then, change your 
theme, and sing of the building of the wooden 
horse which, with the help of Athene, Epeus 
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made and Odysseus craftily brought up to the 
citadel after filling it with the men who sacked 
Troy. If you can tell me that now, just as it was, 
without hesitation, I will declare to all mankind 
how some god has graciously granted you a mar- 
velous gift of song.” 


Demodocus sings of the wooden horse 


Accordingly, the bard, impelled by some god, 
began to sing. Skilfully he took up the tale at the 
point where one party of Greeks had set fire to 
their huts, boarded their well-decked ships and 
sailed away, while another under Odysseus lay 
hidden within the horse at the assembly place of 
the Trojans; for the Trojans themselves had 
dragged the horse to the citadel. So there it 
stood, while the people, seated about it, expressed 
conflicting opinions. Three plans were advocated: 
either to split open the hollow trunk with a merci- 
less ax; or to drag it to the summit and hurl it down 
from the rocks; or to leave the huge image as a 
pleasing offering to the gods. The last plan was 
destined to be followed; for it was fated that the 
Trojans should perish when their city inclosed the 
huge wooden horse in which all the Greek chiefs 
were lying to bring to them death and doom. 
He sang how these sons of the Achzans, leaving 
their hollow lair, poured forth from the horse and 
sacked the city; how each man for himself 
pillaged the towering town, but Odysseus, like 
Ares, went to the palace of Deiphobus with 
godlike Menelaiis, and there in an indescribably 
fierce battle won the day through resolute 
Athene. 
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Odysseus weeps at the story of his struggles at Troy, 
and Alcinoiis bids the bard cease singing 

Thus sang the famous bard. Odysseus was 
greatly moved and wet his cheeks with tears. 
A woman whose dear husband has perished trying 
to save his city and his children, clings to him and 
weeps piteously as she sees him gasping in the 
throes of death. Throwing herself upon him, she 
utters a heart-rending cry, while foemen behind 
her smite her on the back and shoulders with their 
spears and force her away into bondage to suffer 
toil and trouble, her cheeks wasted with grief. 
Even as piteously as hers fell the tears beneath 
the brow of Odysseus. Yet he wept unnoticed 
by all except Alcinoiis. He, as he sat beside him, 
heard him heavily sighing, and at once said to the 
oar-loving Phzeacians: 

“‘Hearken, ye Phzeacian lords and councilors! 
Let Demodocus now silence his tuneful lyre. For 
some reason this song of his is not pleasing to all. 
Since we supped and the divine bard began, this 
stranger has not ceased from woeful lamentation. 
Surely some bitter sorrow has stolen about his 
heart. So let the bard cease his singing, that all 
alike—the stranger, and we his entertainers— 
may be merry. That is far better; for all is ready 
for the worthy stranger—transportation, and 
friendly gifts bestowed upon him with our love. 
A stranger and a suppliant is treated as a brother 
by any one who has even a little sense. 


- Aleinoiis asks Odysseus who he is 


“Therefore do not, stranger, craftily evade 
answering my questions. It is more courteous to 
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speak out. Tell me by what name you were 
called by your parents and townsmen. For all 
after birth are given names by their parents. 
Tell me also your country and people and city, 
that our ships may know where to take you. 
They have no pilots or rudders such as other ships 
carry, but themselves know the thoughts and 
intents of men. They know the cities and fertile 
lands of all peoples and very swiftly cross the sea, 
shrouded in mist and cloud; nor have they fear of 
wreck and ruin. However, I once heard my father, 
Nausithoiis say that Poseidon was envious because 
we carry all men safely on the sea. He said that 
some day the god would wreck a sturdy Phzacian 
ship on her return from a convoy over the misty 
sea and would overshadow our city with a great 
mountain. This the god may accomplish; or it 
may be unfulfilled, according to his will. But 
come, tell me plainly where you have wandered, 
what countries you have seen, and about the cities 
themselves. Which peoples were savage and wild 
and unjust? Which kind to strangers and reverent 
toward the gods? Tell me too why you wept and 
mourned at hearing the lot of the Greeks and of 
Troy. This destruction of men the gods allotted 
that there might be a song for men yet to be. 
Had you some valiant kinsman by marriage who 
fell at Troy, one next to your own blood relations? 
Or was it, perhaps, some comrade—a hero who 
held you dear? For a congenial friend is worth 
as much as a brother.” 


10 


BOOK IX 


Odysseus reveals his name to the Pheacians 


“Micuty Alcinoiis, most renowned of men,” 
replied Odysseus, “‘surely it is fine to hear a bard 
like this whose voice is like the gods’. There is 
no greater delight, I think, than when a whole 
people, merry and properly seated at a feast in 
a palace, listen to a bard—their tables filled with 
bread and meat, and the wine server dipping wine 
from the mixing-bowl and serving it round in cups. 
But you wish me to tell of my dire sufferings and 
to suffer the more by the telling. What, then, 
shall I tell first? What last? For many a woe 
the gods of heaven gave me. 

“First I will tell my name, that you also may 
know it, and, even though dwelling far away, I 
may be your guest-friend when my time of suffering 
has passed. I am Odysseus, son of Laértes, well 
known among mankind for all manner of wiles, 
and my fame reaches to heaven. I live in Ithaca, 
far seen, as lofty Mount Neriton with its waving 
forest leaves is upon it. Around it lie many 
islands very close together—Dulichium, and 
Samos, and woody Zacynthus. Ithaca itself lies 
farthest west, low-sloping at its shore; the others 
apart toward the east. It is a rugged isle, but a 
good nurse of young men. To me no sight can 
be sweeter than my own land. Calypso, the fair 
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goddess, would fain have kept me in her hollow 
cavern as she wanted me to be her husband. 
Crafty A%zan Circe. too, had the same desire. 
But they never won my heart. So much sweeter 
than all else are home and parents, however rich 
one’s dwelling in a foreign land away from father 
and mother. But let me tell of the perilous 
journey home from Troy which Zeus imposed 
upon me. 
Adventures with the Ciconians 


“From Troy the wind brought me to the 
Ciconians at Ismarus. I destroyed their town 
and slew its men; but, taking the women and 
much treasure, we divided this booty among us, 
that none should lack his proper share. Then I 
insisted upon our speedy flight; but my men very 
foolishly gave no heed. Much wine they drank 
there, and slaughtered many sheep and shambling- 
gaited, curved-horned oxen. Meanwhile, escaped 
Ciconians aroused their inland neighbors, more 
numerous and braver than themselves, and expert 
at fighting on horseback or on foot as need might 
be, and at dawn they came upon us as thick as 
leaves and flowers in the spring. Then Zeus 
brought ill fate upon our hapless men, causing us 
much grief. All took their stand and fought a 
pitched battle beside our swift ships, hurl- 
ing bronze-tipped spears at one another. 
Throughout the day we repelled them and held 
our ground, though outnumbered. But toward 
stalling time, as the sun was setting, the Ciconians 
routed the Greeks. Six mailed comrades from 
each ship fell. The rest of us escaped death and 
doom. 
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“Thence, sad at heart, we sailed on, glad to 
escape death, though mourning our dear com- 
rades. Yet before we sailed away we had called 
three times to each poor fellow that was killed 
on the plain by the Ciconians. But cloud-gather- 
ing Zeus stirred up a terrifying tempest from the 
north against our ships, and covered land and sea 
with his clouds. Night rose from the heavens. 
The ships were driven headlong, their sails tat- 
tered by the fury of the wind. Fearing utter 
destruction we lowered the sails and with all speed 
rowed the ships ashore. Here two whole days and 
nights we lay wearing our hearts out with toil and 
trouble. When the fair-haired Dawn brought 
the third day, we set our masts, hoisted the white 
sails and took our seats again, while wind and 
vilots steadied us on our way. ‘Then I should 
have reached my native land in safety; but wave 
and current and wind from the north, as I doubled 
Cape Malea, drove me from my course past 
Cythera. 


The Lotus-eaters 


“Thence for nine whole days I was driven by 
deadly winds over the fish-swarming sea. On the 
tenth we reached the land of the Lotus-eaters, 
who feed on flowers. Here we went ashore and 
drew water, and my men at once had dinner by 
the swift ships. This done, I sent some to inquire 
what people lived in the land, selecting two, with 
a herald as a third. They at once mingled with 
the Lotus-eaters, who had no desire to destroy 
them, but gave them lotus to eat. But those who 
ate of the honey-sweet fruit of the lotus no longer 
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had any desire to bring back tidings, or even to 
return, but longed to remain there with the 
Lotus-eaters feeding on the fruit with no thought 
of going home. By very force I brought them, 
weeping, back to the ships, dragged them under 
the aft decks, bound them there, and urged my 
other trusty men to board the swift ships with all 
speed, lest any should eat of the lotus and be for- 
getful of returning. Quickly they came aboard, 
sat at the pins as usual, and smote the foaming 
brine with their oars. 


Odysseus and his men land near the coast of the 
Cyclopes 


“Thence with sad hearts we sailed on and came 
to the land of the insolent, lawless Cyclopes who, 
trusting to the immortal gods, do not plant or 
plough. Here wheat and barley and vines, which 
from their luxuriant clusters produce wine for 
them, all unsown and untilled spring up of them- 
selves. For rain sent from Zeus makes them 
shoot forth in abundance. The Cyclopes have 
no public assemblies or fixed laws, but live in 
shadowy caves on the crests of high mountains. 
Each one controls his own wife and children, wit 
little regard for the others. 

“Now near the coast of the Cyclopes, extending 
beyond the harbor, is a rugged, woody island on 
which innumerable wild goats breed; for no tread 
of man disturbs them. Not even hunters visit 
thisisland. They find it too hard to climb through 
the woods up the mountains. With neither flocks 
nor tillage, ever neglected by man it feeds bleating 
goats. The Cyclopes have no red-cheeked ships, 
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nor any shipbuilders who might make them well- 
decked ships with which to cross the sea as men 
usually do, to visit all the cities of mankind. 
Men might also have made this island a good 
settlement for themselves. It is not at all worth- 
less, but bears everything in its season, for here 
by the hoary sea are meadows with soft, moist 
soil where vines would never die. Here, too, is 
smooth land for ploughing, and a very heavy 
crop might always be reaped in season; for the 
soil is very rich underneath. Here is a quiet 
harbor, needing not ropes or anchor stones, or 
any fastening with hawsers; only to run ships 
on the beach and wait till the sailors wish to start 
and winds begin to blow. Now at the harbor’s 
head a sparkling spring gushes from beneath a 
cave surrounded by poplars. Thither we sailed, 
guided by some god through the gloom of night. 
For it was too dark to see, as a deep fog lay about 
our ships, and the moon was obscured by clouds. 
So no one saw the island or the long breakers 
rolling on the shore until we had beached our 
ships. After the ships were beached we lowered 
all the sails, went ashore, and there, falling fast 
asleep, awaited bright dawn. 

“At early dawn we wandered about the island 
in wonder, as nymphs, daughters of zgis-bearing 
Zeus, startled the mountain goats to give my men 
ameal. Eagerly taking our bows and long spears 
from the ships, formed in three bands we began 
to shoot, and some god gave us all the game we 
wanted. ‘Twelve ships were in my fleet, and nine 
goats were allotted to each, while for mine alone 
they set apart ten. Then all day until sunset 
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we sat feasting upon abundant meat and sweet 
wine; for we still had red wine on our ships, as 
each of the crews had drawn a large store in jars 
when we took the sacred city of the Ciconians. 

“Looking across at the land of the neighboring 
Cyclopes, we noticed smoke, and heard the sounds 
of men and of sheep and goats. But when the 
sun set and darkness came we were glad enough 
to lie down and sleep upon the beach. 


Odysseus with twelve comrades sets out for the cave 
of the Cyclops 


“At early dawn I held a council and said to all 
my men: ‘Stay here, you other comrades, for 
the present. I with my own ship and crew will 
go and find out who these men are—whether they 
are savage, wild, and perverse, or hospitable and 
god-fearing.’ 

“So saying, I boarded my ship and bade my 
crew embark and loose the cables. Promptly 
they came aboard, took their places at the pins 
and, seated in order, smote the foaming brine 
with their oars. When we reached the shore we 
saw, at its farthest point, close to the sea, a lofty 
cave overhung with laurel. Here many flocks 
of sheep and goats slept at night. About the 
cave an outer yard was walled high with embedded 
stones, tall pines, and branching oaks. Within, 
a giant was accustomed to sleep, who shepherded 
his flocks all by himself. He did not mingle with 
others, but led his lawless life in perfect seclusion. 
For he was a marvelous monster; not like any 
man that eats bread, but like a lofty, wooded 
mountain peak that stands out by itself. 
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“TI bade my other trusty comrades stay and 
guard the ship and, selecting the best twelve of 
my men, set out for the cave. I had with me a 
goatskin bottle of very sweet, dark wine, the gift 
of Maron, a priest of Apollo Protector of Ismarus, 
given me because we had reverently shielded him 
and his family. For he lived in the shady grove 
of Phebus Apollo. Splendid gifts he gave me— 
seven talents of fine gold, a mixing-bowl of solid 
silver, and besides, twelve jars in all of sweet 
unmixed wine, a drink fit for the gods. None of 
his servants knew of this wine; only himself, his 
dear wife, and a single stewardess. Before drink- 
ing this honey-sweet wine he would pour one cup 
into twenty measures of water; and yet a marvel- 
ous sweet odor arose from the bowl. Even thus 
diluted, it was not easy to refuse. Now I filled a 
great skin with this, and also took with me some 
provisions in a sack; for I suspected at the outset 
that I would meet a savage giant, ignorant of 
right or laws. 


They enter the cave and awart the return of the 
giant 


“We soon reached the cave, but did not find 
him in; for he was tending his fat flocks at pasture. 
We went in and examined everything. There 
were crates loaded down with cheeses, and pens 
crowded with lambs and kids. Each kind was 
penned separately—the older, the later-born and 
the youngest. All the well-made pails and bowls 
in which he milked were swimming with whey. 
My men even then begged me to let them take 
some cheeses back to our vessel, quickly return, 
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drive the kids and lambs from their pens to the 
swift ship, and sail away over the sea. It would 
have been much better if I had heeded them; but 
I wanted to see the giant, and to ask him for a 
guest-gift. Yet after all, he was not to prove a 
very charming sight to my companions when he 
did appear. 

““Kinaling a fire there, we made a burnt offer- 
ing, helped ourselves to some cheese, and ate as 
we sat waiting until he came bringing his flocks. 
He carried a huge armful of dry wood with which 
to cook his supper, and made a great noise as he 
threw it down in the cave. In terror we scurried 
to the farthest corner; but he proceeded to drive 
into the wide-mouthed cavern all the fat flocks 
that he milked. The males of both sheep and 
goats he left outside in the deep-walled yard. 
Then, taking up the huge, ponderous doorstone, 
he put it in its place. Twenty-two strong, four- 
wheeled wagons could not budge it from the 
ground, so heavy was the towering rock he set 
against the door. And now he sat down and 
milked the ewes and bleating goats as usual, and 
under each one placed her young. Then at once 
he curdled half of the white milk and put it in 
wicker baskets. The other half he let stand in 
pails ready to drink for his supper. But when— 
all too soon for us!—he had finished his work, he 
kindled a fire, noticed us, and questioned us. 


Odysseus parries the Cyclops’s questions 


“« ‘Strangers,’ said he, ‘who are you? Whence 
are you sailing the watery ways? Have you come 
on some business, or are you roving the seas 
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adventurously as pirates do, risking their own 
lives, and bringing ill to strangers?’ 

‘“‘As he said this we were terror-stricken at his 
gruff voice and monstrous form. But even so I 
found words to reply: 

“““We are Greeks from Troy, driven from our 
course by all manner of winds over the great sea. 
So it pleases Zeus to ordain. We boast of being 
subjects of Agamemnon, now most famous of men, 
so mighty a city he sacked, and slew so many 
people. However, chancing to be here, we come 
to your knees and ask if you will show us hospi- 
tality in other ways and give us the guest-gift 
which is the due of strangers. Very good sir, 
reverence the gods, for we are your suppliants; 
and Zeus, the stranger’s friend, is the avenger of 
suppliants and foreigners.’ 

“Tnstantly he gave me this savage reply: ‘You 
are a fool, stranger, or come from far indeed, if 
you ask me to dread, or cower before, the gods! 
Cyclopes pay no heed to egis-bearing Zeus nor to 
the blesséd gods; for we are much their superiors. 
I would not against my will spare you or your 
comrades to avoid the wrath of Zeus. But tell 
me where you left your sturdy ship at your com- 
ing. At the farther shore, or near by? I should 
like to know.’ 

“So he tried to catch me, but could not fool a 
man of my wit. I gave him this wily answer: 
“The Earth-shaker, Poseidon, wrecked my ships 
upon the rocks of a headland at. the farther end 
of your country. The wind drove her in from the 
sea; but J, with these men here, escaped utter 
destruction.’ 
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Odysseus plots to avenge the slaughter of his men 


“So I spoke, and from his savage heart he gave 
no answer, but sprang up and seized my comrades. 
He grabbed up two at once, as if they were puppies, 
and dashed them against the floor, spattering the 
ground with their brains. Then cutting them in 
pieces he made a meal of them, eating them as 
would a mountain lion—entrails, flesh, marrow- 
filled bones, and all. Wailing aloud at sight of 
this outrageous deed, we raised our hands to Zeus; 
but we were helpless. Stuffing his monstrous 
maw with this human flesh, the Cyclops ate and, 
after gulping down some pure milk besides, lay 
down full length in the cave among his flocks. 
My first impulse was to draw my sharp sword and 
stab him in the breast through the liver, feeling 
for its place with my hand. But second thought 
restrained me; for we too would have perished 
utterly there in the cave. Never with our hands 
could we have rolled from the lofty doorway the 
ponderous stone which he had set there. So we 
sighed as we awaited bright dawn. 

“At early dawn the Cyclops kindled a fire, 
milked his flocks as usual, and put under each 
dam its young. But when—all too soon for us!— 
he had finished his work, again he grabbed up two 
men at once and made his morning meal. When 
he had eaten this breakfast, he drove out his fat 
flocks, after deftly removing the huge door-stone. 
But then he replaced the stone, as one might put 
the lid upon a quiver, and with many a call turned 
his fat flocks toward the mountains, leaving me 
brooding on evil, malignly pondering how I might 
have revenge if Athene should answer my prayer. 
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“To me this seemed the best plan. There lay 
beside one of the pens a great club of green olive 
wood which the Cyclops had cut to be his staff 
when dried. It looked to us as long and thick as 
the mast of some broad-built black merchantman 
that sails the vast deep. I cut off about six feet 
of this, gave it to my comrades, and told them to 
trim it. They smoothed it down. I fell to and 
sharpened the tip and hardened it in a brisk fire. 
Then I hid it in the dung which was abundantly 
strewn about the cave, and bade my comrades 
decide by lot who would be brave enough to help 
me raise the stake and bore it into the Cyclops’s 
eye when sleep came upon him. The very four 
whom I would have chosen drew the lots. At 
evening the giant came bringing his fleecy flocks, 
and drove the well-kept animals every one into 
the vast cave. Whether intentionally or prompted 
by some god, he left not a single one in the deep 
yard. Again he set in place the huge door-stone, 
lifting it high in air, and sat and milked his ewes 
and bleating goats, as usual, and placed beneath 
each one its young. When he had finished this 
task, to our horror he again snatched up two men 
at once and made a meal of them. 


Odysseus makes the Cyclops drunk and puts out 
his eye 


“Then with an ivy bowl filled with dark wine 
I approached the Cyclops and said: ‘Here, 
Cyclops, drink some wine after your feast of 
human flesh, and see what kind of drink our ship 
held. I brought it to you as a libation, hoping 
you might have pity and send me home; but 
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your mad rage is past bearing. Heartless one, 
how can any man on earth ever come to you 
again? For you have done an unheard-of thing!’ 

“So I said, and he took the wine and drank it. 
He was mightily pleased with the taste of the 
sweet drink, and thus requested a second draught: 
‘Be so good as to give me some more. And now 
tell your name at once, that I may give you a 
guest-gift to your liking. The fertile soil bears 
for the Cyclopes grapes in heavy clusters, and rain 
from Zeus makes them grow; but indeed this is 
very ambrosia end nectar!’ 

“With this I again gave him sparkling wine. 
Three times I offered it, and three times he fvol- 
ishly drank it. And when the wine had mastered 
his wits I said to him pleasantly: ‘Cyclops, did 
you ask my famous name? Well, I will tell you; 
but give me a guest-gift, just as you promised. 
No-man is my name. Mother and father and all 
my friends call me No-man.’ 

“Thereupon he promptly gave this cruel answer: 
‘No-man I will eat last, after his companions; all 
the others first. That shall be your guest-gift.’ 

“So saying, he sank back and fell flat. There 
he lay turning his thick neck aside, until sleep, 
that masters all, overcame him. Dead drunk he 
vomited wine and chunks of human flesh. Then 
I drove the stake under the pile of embers until 
it was hot, encouraged my men lest any should 
fail me through fear, and when the olive stake, 
green as it was, was just about to take fire, and was 
all aglow, drew it from the coals. My comrades 
stood about me and some god inspired us with 
great courage. Seizing the olive stake, sharp at 
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the tip, they thrust it into his eye; and I, standing 
above it, kept twirling it, as when a man bores 
ship beams with a drill and the others at the lower 
end keep it moving with a strap which they grasp 
at either end, and it turns continually. So we 
seized the fire-sharpened stake and twirled it in 
his eye. Blood bubbled about the hot point, and 
all the hair about his eyelids and eyebrow was 
singed off, as his eyeball burned away and its roots 
crackled with the heat and loudly hissed about 
the olive stake—just as a great ax or adze does 
when a blacksmith dips it in cold water to temper 
it, thus giving iron its strength. He gave a 
hideous how] of pain, and the rocks reéchoed the 
sound. We fled from him in terror. Wrenching 
the blood-bedabbled stake from his eye, he flung 
it away in his fury and called loudly on the 
Cyclopes who dwelt in the neighboring caves 
along the wind-swept heights. Hearing his ery 
they came from every side and, standing by the 
cave, asked what ailed him. 


The ‘‘No-man”’ trick 


““What has happened to you, Polyphemus,’ 
they said, ‘that you cry out so in the ambrosial 
night and keep us awake? Is any man driving 
away your flocks against your will? Is any man 
killing you by crafty means or by force?’ 

“““Friends,’ replied mighty Polyphemus, ‘No- 
man is murdering me by crafty means. I am not 
overpowered by force.’ 

“With these wingéd words they answered him: 
‘If no man, as you say, is harming you in your 
solitude, in no way can you escape illness which 
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‘comes from Zeus. Pray to your father Poseidon 
for help.’ 

“So saying, they left him, and I laughed in my 
sleeve at how my cleverly-devised name misled 
them. 


Preparations for escape 


“Polyphemus now, groaning and writhing in 
agony, groped his way and removed the stone 
from the door; yet he himself sat at the doorway 
with hands outstretched to catch whoever went 
out with the sheep. For I suppose he hoped that 
I should be so witless. But I was planning what 
was best to do if I would find any escape from 
death both for my men and for myself. Many 
a plot and plan I devised as for my life; for great 
danger was at hand. To my mind this seemed 
the best scheme: There were some fine, big, fat 
rams with thick, dark fleece. These I quietly 
bound together in groups of threes with twisted 
willow withes on which the brutal, monster 
Cyclops slept. Each middle one carried a man, 
while the other two walked at its sides, making 
it safe for my comrades. So three sheep bore 
each man. As for me, I grasped the back of the 
ram by far the best in all the flocks. When I 
had turned face upward, I lay curled beneath his 


- shaggy belly, and with my hands held on to his 


marvelous fleece for dear life. So with many a 


_ sigh we waited for bright dawn. 


‘“‘At dawn the rams rushed out to pasture; but 
the unmilked ewes bleated about the pens, for 
their udders were almost bursting. Their master, 
racked with wretched pain, felt over the backs of 
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all his sheep as they stood before him, but fool- 
ishly failed to notice that my men had been bound 
beneath their wooliy breasts. Last of all, my ram 
walked to the door, loaded with his heavy fleece, 
and with me and my deep schemes. Feeling him 
over, mighty Polyphemus said: ‘My pet ram, 
why did you start across the cave last of all? 
Never before did you lag behind the other sheep, 
but, making long strides, you were by far the first 
to feed on the tender blades of grass; first to reach 
the waters of the stream; first to long to return 
to your pen at evening. Now you are the very 
last. Surely you, at least, bemoan this eye of 
your master’s which No-man, the villain, with 
the help of his comrades put out when he had 
blunted my wits with wine. I assure him that 
he has not yet escaped destruction. If only you 
could really sympathize and have the gift of 
speech to say where that man is, dodging my 
wrath! Then as he was battered about the cave 
his brains would be dashed out on the ground, 
and so my heart would have some relief from the 
ills which this good-for-nothing No-man brought 
upon me!’ So saying, he let the ram pass through 
the doorway. 


Odysseus releases his comrades and all reach the 
shore 


“When we had passed a little beyond the yard, 
I first released myself from under my ram and 
then set free my comrades. With all haste, and 
casting many a glance backward, we drove those 
long-legged, fat sheep to our ships. We who had 
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escaped from death were a welcome sight to our 
comrades, but they began to weep and wail for 
the others. I did not, however, permit this. By 
my frowns I forbade any to weep; but urged them 
instead at once to throw on board the many 
fleecy sheep and sail over the briny deep. 
Promptly they went aboard, took their places 
at the pins, and, sitting in order, smote the hoary 
sea with their oars. 

““When I was as far away as one may be heard 
to call, I shouted out these abusive words to the 
Cyclops: 

“““Cyclops, it was the comrades of no weakling 
that you were fated to devour with brutal might 
in your cave. Evidently it was ordained that 
your evil deeds should come back upon yourself, 
you scoundrel—since you did not shrink from 
eating guests in your own house! For this, Zeus 
and the other gods punished you!’ 


Polyphemus tries to destroy the ship of Odysseus 


“At this he was the more enraged. He tore off 
the peak of a great mountain and hurled it just a 
little in front of our dark-bowed ship, but failed 
to hit our rudder tip. The sea was splashed 
aloft by the falling rock, and the backward surge 
from the swell of the sea washed our ship swiftly 
ashore. But with a very long pole I shoved her 
off and, urging my comrades on, with motions of 
my head bade them fall to their oars, that we might 
escape the worst fate. So with might and main 
they rowed on. 

“At twice the former distance from the shore 
I was about to call out to the Cyclops again, but 

11 
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my comrades, each one in his own way, tried to 
restrain me with such timorous words: ‘You fool- 
hardy man, why do you wish to arouse the wrath 
of this savage, who even now, by hurling a missile 
into the sea drove our ship back to land? We felt 
sure that we were lost even then! Had he heard 
any of us speak or even make a sound, he would 
have crushed our heads and our ship’s timbers 
by hurling a jagged rock; for he throws so far!’ 

“But they did not curb my bold spirit by such 
talk. Again from an angry heart I said to him: 
‘Cyclops, if any mortal man should inquire about 
the ugly blinding of your eye, say that Odysseus, 
spoiler of cities, Laértes’ son who lives in Ithaca, 
did it!’ 

““ Alas!’ he replied with a moan, ‘in very truth 
the ancient oracles are now come home to me! 
Telemus, son of Eurymus, and a noble mighty 
seer most expert in soothsaying, once dwelt here 
and grew old among the Cyclopes. All this he 
told me—that I should lose my sight through 
Odysseus. I was always expecting some tall and 
handsome person to come here, endued with great 
power; but now, although a good-for-nothing 
little weak man, he has overcome me with wine 
and blinded me. But come here, Odysseus, that 
I may give you as your guest-gift the privilege of 
being conducted on your way by the famous 
Earth-shaker. For I am his son. He claims to 
be my father. And he himself, if he wishes to, 
will heal me, and no other, either of the blesséd 
gods or of mortal men.’ 

““*T wish,’ said I, ‘that I might be as sure to 
rob you of your life and being and send you to the 
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house of Hades as I am that not even the Earth- 
shaker will heal your eye!’ 

“As I said this he stretched out his hands to the 
starry heavens and prayed to lord Poseidon: 
“Hear me, thou holder of the earth, dark-haired 
Poseidon! If I am truly thine and thou claimest 
to be my father, grant that Odysseus, spoiler of 
cities, may not reach his home; but if he is destined 
to see his friends and to reach his well-built house 
and his own country, late let him come in evil 
plight, with loss of all his men, on the ship of 
another, and let him at home find trouble.’ 

“So he prayed, and the dark-haired god heard 
him. Then once more Polyphemus took up a rock 
much larger than the first, swung it round and 
hurled it, and put into the throw stupendous force. 
It fell just behind our dark-bowed ship, but failed 
to reach its rudder tip. The sea was splashed 
aloft by the falling rock and its swell washed us 
forward to the neighboring shore. 


Odysseus’s party rejoin their comrades and proceed 
on their voyage 


“When we reached the island where our other 
well-decked ships waited together while their crews 
sat sorrowing, ever on the watch for us, we ran in 
and beached our ship upon the sands and disem- 
barked upon the shore. Taking the Cyclops’s 
sheep from the hollow ship, we distributed them, 
that none through me should lack his equal share. 
As a special honor my mailed companions allotted 
to me my ram; and on the shore I sacrificed him 
to the cloud-wrapped son of Kronos—Zeus, lord 
of all, burning the thighs as an offering. He 
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heeded not the sacrifice, but purposed that my 
well-decked ships and all my faithful comrades 
should be lost. So then all that day until sunset 
we sat feasting on abundant meat and sweet wine. 
Upon the approach of night we were glad enough 
to lie down and sleep upon the beach. But at the 
first glimmer of dawn I urged on my men and bade 
them come aboard and loose the hawsers. Quickly 
they boarded the ship, took their places at the oars 
and rowed away over the sea. 

“Thence we sailed on with aching hearts, glad 
to escape death after losing our comrades.”’ 


BOOK X 


The Floating Isle of Holia 


“NEXT we came to an island, Aolia. Here 
dwelt Aiolus, son of Hippotas, dear to the death- 
less gods. Around it all is a wall of unbreakable 
bronze, and the rock rises sheer from the sea. 
Twelve children, six daughters and six stalwart 
sons, have been born in his palace, and there he 
gave his daughters to be wives for his sons. 
Here they continually feast with their dear father 
and their honored mother upon an abundance of 
viands. The odor of meats fills the house, and 
the courtyard day by day echoes with sounds 
of feasting. 

“We came to the beautiful palace in their city, 
and for a full month Aolus entertained me and 
inquired all about Troy, the ships of the Greeks, 
and their journey homeward. I told him every- 
thing, and he generously complied with my urgent 
request for furtherance on our way, giving me a 
sack made of the hide of a nine-year-old ox, in 
which he had bound the courses of the blustering 
winds. For Zeus had made him keeper of the 
winds, to stay or stir whichever one he would. 
In my ship’s hold he tied the sack with a bright 
silver cord so that not the least wind could escape. 
But for me he sent forth the West Wind to bear 
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my ships and men homeward. Yet this was not 
to be; for by our own folly we were undone. 

“‘Nine days and nights we sailed. On the tenth 
our fatherland came in sight. So near we were 
that we even saw men tending beacon fires. Then, 
completely worn out, I fell asleep; for I had con- 
stantly tended the vessel’s sheet, not trusting it 
to any of the crew, that so we might the sooner 
reach our native land. While I slept my men 
began to talk, and said that I was bringing home 
gold and silver as gifts from Aolus, the generous 
son of Hippotas. Looking at his neighbor one 
would say: 

“ “Alas, how this man is loved and honored by 
all mankind, no matter where he goes! He is 
bringing much rich treasure out of Troy as his 
share of booty, while we who have toiled along 
the very same journey come home empty-handed. 
And now A®olus has given him these friendly 
gifts. Come then, let us quickly see what they are 
—how much gold and silver there is in this sack.’ 


The crew open the sack and the ships are blown back 
to Holia 


“Upon this ill advice of my comrades they 
loosed the sack and all the winds rushed forth. 
At once a furious tempest caught my men and 
bore them, weeping, back to sea, far from their 
native land. I, awakening, in my blameless heart 
debated whether to cast myself from the ship and 
perish in the sea, or endure in silence and live 
on. But I submitted and remained aboard, and, 
covering up my head, lay down in the hold. 
Meanwhile our ships were driven by the cruel 
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wind-storm back to the isle of Molia, my com- 
rades bemoaning their fate. 

“Here we went ashore and drew water, and my 
men hastily ate their dinner near the swift ships. 
After dinner I took a herald and another com- 
panion with me and went to the glorious palace 
of Aolus. I found him feasting with his wife 
and children, so we went into the hall and sat 
down by the doorposts, on the threshold. But 
they were amazed to see us and said: 

““How came you here, Odysseus? What evil 
power assailed you? Surely we sent you forth 
with all kindness, that you might reach your 
native land and your home, or any place you 
chose.’ 

“Sad at heart I replied: ‘Evil companions and 
remorseless slumber played me false. But come, 
my friends, rescue us from our sad plight; for you 
have the power!’ 

“Thus humbly I addressed them. The others 
were silent, but Afolus gave me this answer: 

“ “Get off our island this instant, you vilest of 
all men living! I have no right to help or send on 
his way a man hated by the blesséd gods! Begone! 
for your coming shows that the gods detest you!’ 

“‘So saying, he turned me, loud lamenting, out 
of doors, and with aching hearts we sailed on. 
My men were utterly discouraged with the painful 
rowing brought on by their own folly, for no hope 
of aid was now in sight. 


The Lexstrygonians 


“Night and day for six whole days we sailed on. 
On the seventh we came to the steep citadel of 
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Lamos, Telepylus in Lestrygonia, where one 
shepherd bringing home his flock hails another who 
is just leading his forth. Here a sleepless man 
could earn double pay by herding cattle and then 
tending silver-white sheep; so near are the out- 
goings of night and day. When we reached the 
fine harbor, round which rises one steep unbroken 
cliff whose projections stretch forward to meet 
each other at the narrow entrance, all the rest 
steered their curved ships into this hollow basin 
and moored them there close together; for in this 
haven no wave great or small ever swelled, but 
all around was a gleaming calm. I alone moored 
my black ship outside at the point, binding it with 
cables to a rock. Climbing up, I took my stand 
on a rugged outlook. There was no trace of the 
labor of men or of oxen. All we saw was some 
smoke rising from the ground. Noticing this 
sign of life, I sent some of my crew to learn what 
kind of people that live on bread might be here— 
selecting two with a herald to accompany them. 
Going ashore they took a smooth road where 
wagons had drawn wood from the high mountains 
down to the town. Just outside the town they 
came upon a maiden drawing water—the sturdy 
daughter of the Lestrygonian Antiphates. She 
had come down to the clear-flowing spring, Artacia, 
from which they brought water to the town. My 
men went to her and asked who was king of these 
people, and whom he ruled. She very promptly 
pointed out her father’s high-vaulted house. 
When they entered his lordly hall, they found his 
wife, as huge as a mountain peak. They were 
horrified at sight of her. She at once called from 
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the assembly her husband, renowned Antiphates; 
and he thought to bring a pitiful destruction upon 
my crew. Snatching up one of them, he made a 
meal of him. The other two dashed away from 
him and came flying to the ships. Then An- 
tiphates went shouting through the town, and the 
mighty Lestrygonians—more like giants than 
men—came flocking from every side—thousands 
of them. From the cliffs they hurled down stones 
as big as a man could lift, and a horrible din of 
dying men and shattered ships arose throughout 
our fleet. The giants carried away their disgust- 
ing meal as if they had speared so many fish. 
While they were slaughtering the men who were 
in the deep harbor, I drew my sharp sword from 
my thigh, cut the cables of my dark-prowed ship 
and, urging on my men, bade them fall to their 
oars at once that we might escape danger. With 
a horror of death they all tossed up the sea water 
with their oars. To our great joy, my ship suc- 
ceeded in putting out from the beetling cliffs to 
the open sea. But all the other men were lost 
there together. 

“Thence with aching hearts we sailed on, glad 
to be alive, but missing our dear comrades. Soon 
we came to the island of Ava. Here dwelt fair- 
haired Circe, a dread goddess with human speech, 
own sister of the wizard Avétes. Both were chil- 


dren of the beaming Sun and of Perse, daughter of 
Oceanus. Here, directed by some god, we quietly 
ran into the sheltering harbor and put to shore. 


After landing we lay there two days and nights, 


gnawing our hearts out with weariness and trouble. 
But on the third day at dawn I took my spear and 
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my sharp sword and briskly started from my ship 
toward an outlook, thinking perhaps to see some 
work of mortals, or to catch some sound of their - 
voices. Climbing up and taking my stand upon 
a lofty crag which commanded a wide view, 
beyond a thicket of oaks and a dense forest I 
noticed smoke rising from the earth at the dwelling 
of Circe. At first I debated whether to go and 
investigate while the bright smoke was in sight; 
but upon second thought I decided to go to my 
ship at the beach and give my men their dinner, 
and then to send them forth to explore the 
island. 


Odysseus slays a huge stag, which satisfies the hunger 
of his crew 


“On my way, and as luck would have it, quite 
near the curved ship, some god took pity on me 
in my loneliness and sent a great tall-antlered 
stag into my very path. He was coming down 
from his woodland pasture to drink at a stream; 
for the intense heat of the sun oppressed him 
greatly. As he left the stream I struck him on 
the spine at the middle of the back, and my bronze 
spear pierced him through. With a moan he fell 
in the dust and died. Setting my foot upon him 
I drew the bronze spearhead from his wound and 
laid it on the ground. Then breaking some twigs 
and willow withes, I braided a six-foot rope with 
a twist at either end, and bound together the 
huge animal’s feet. With him about my neck I 
walked to the black ship, leaning upon my spear; 
for, as the beast was very large, it was not possible 
to hold him on my shoulder with my other hand. 
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I threw him down beside the ship, and with these 
comforting words cheered my men one and all: 

“ “Friends, even if we are greatly distressed, 
we will not go down to Hades before our time. 
Come then, while there is yet food and drink in 
our ship, let us eat, and not waste away with 
hunger!’ 

“They promptly heeded my suggestion. Uncov- 
ering their heads, there on the shore of the unhar- 
vested sea they looked wide-eyed at the stag, for 
he was a monster. And when they had satisfied 
their eyes with the sight, they washed their hands 
and prepared a glorious feast. 

“So all day until sunset we sat and feasted on 
abundant meat and sweet wine. After sundown, 
when it was dark, we were glad enough to lie 
down on the beach; but at early dawn I called a 
meeting and said to all my men: 

““ “My friends, since we do not know our bear- 
ings—either where the beaming sun goes under 
the earth or where he rises—let us quickly con- 
sider whether there is any way to learn where 
we are, other than to explore this region. I think 
not; for as I went up to a rugged outlook I saw 
that this is an island which the boundless deep 
encircles like a crown. It lies low, and beyond a 
thicket of oak and a forest I saw smoke.’ 

““When I said this their very hearts were broken 
as they remembered the deeds of the Lestry- 
gonian Antiphates and the violence of the man- 
eating Cyclopes. They shrieked aloud and shed 
great tears. 
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Eurylochus is sent to Circe’s palace with a band of 
men 

“But they gained nothing by this; for I divided 
my companions into two bands, and appointed a 
leader for each. The one I led; the other, godlike 
Eurylochus. We at once shook the lots in a 
bronze helmet, and out leapt the lot of bold 
Eurylochus. So he set out with twenty-two 
companions, all in tears, and left us behind also 
weeping. In a secluded spot within the forest 
glades they found the house of Circe, built of pol- 
ished stone. All around were mountain wolves and 
lions which Circe with her evil drugs had charmed. 
They did not spring upon the men, but stood erect 
and fawned on them, wagging their long tails. As 
dogs fawn about their master when he comes from 
a feast, because he always brings them choice 
morsels that they like, so these strong-clawed 
wolves and lions fawned about the men, and they 
were horrified at sight of the dreadful beasts. 
Standing before the door of the fair-haired god- 
dess, the men heard Circe within singing sweetly 
while weaving a great imperishable fabric—such 
delicate and beautiful cloth as goddesses weave. 
Polites, a leader of men, and nearest and dearest 
of my companions, was first to speak: 

““Wriends,’ said he, ‘somebody inside the house 
—either a goddess or a woman—is singing beauti- 
fully as she tends her great loom. The whole 
Re echoes with the sound. Let us quickly call 
out!” © 

“At this they called aloud, and Circe, coming 
out at once, opened her shining doors and bade 
them come in. The rest in their ignorance fol- 
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lowed her, but Eurylochus remained behind,’ 
suspecting some trickery. She led the others in, 
seated them on couches and chairs, and stirred 
some cheese, barley, and honey into Pramnian 
wine for them; but with this food she mixed some 
harmful drugs to make them quite forget their 
native land. When they had drunk this potion, 
she at once smote them with her wand and shut 
them up in pigsties. They took on the heads 
and voice and bristles, and even the form of swine, 
but their minds remained as before. So, weeping, 
they were penned in, and Circe threw them acorns, 
chestnuts, and cornel fruit to eat—such things as 
swine wallowing in the mire always have for food. 


Eurylochus brings Odysseus news of the fate of his 
comrades 


“Meanwhile Eurylochus returned to the swift 
black ship to bring me word of my men and of their 
bitter fate. Eager as he was, he could not utter 
a word, so distressed was his very soul with deep 
sorrow. His eyes filled with tears and he was 
completely unnerved. All, in amazement, kept 
questioning him, and in these words he finally 
told of the destruction of his other companions: 

“““We went as you, noble Odysseus, com- 
manded, through the thicket of oaks; and in the 
glade we found a beautiful well-built palace. 
There either some goddess or a woman was sing- 
ing with a clear voice as she tended a great loom. 
My men called aloud to her, and, coming out at 

~ once, she opened her shining doors and bade them 
-comein. In their ignorance they all followed her; 
- but I, suspecting some trickery, stayed behind. 
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-All of them vanished; nor did one of them reap- 
pear, though I sat and waited for them a long 
time.’ 

“At that I slung my large silver-mounted bronze 
sword about my shoulders and also my bow, and 
bade him lead me back the same way. But with 
both hands he clasped my knees and thus besought 
me with tears: 

““*Heaven-born man, do not force me te go 
back there, but leave me here! I know that you 
yourself will not return, nor will you bring back a 
single one of your comrades! No, let us all who 
are here with all speed flee; for we may yet escape 
the evil day!’ 

“*Kurylochus,’ I replied, ‘remain here then 
yourself, eating and drinking by the ship; but I 
am going, for dire necessity compels me!’ 


Odysseus goes alone to Circe’s palace and meets 
Hermes on the way 


“Saying this, I went up from the ship and the 
sea. As I was passing through the sacred glade 
and just coming to the great palace of the sorceress 
Circe, Hermes of the golden wand met me in the 
likeness of a youth with the first down upon his 
lip—the time when youth is most charming. He 
extended his hand to me and said: 

“““Where are you going, poor fellow, over the 
hills alone, without a knowledge of this country? 
Those comrades of yours are penned up like swine 
in strong sties at the house of Circe yonder. Are 
you coming here to set them free? I assure you 
that not even you yourself will be able to return, 
but will remain there like all the rest. But come, 
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I will keep you from harm and save you. Here, 
take this powerful counter-charm to the house of 
Circe. It shall be a talisman for you. I will tell 
you about all the dire arts of Circe. She will 
prepare a potion for you and put drugs into your 
food; but even so she cannot charm you, for the 
potent remedy I give you will prevent it. I tell 
you just what to do. The moment Circe strikes 
you with her long wand, draw your sharp sword 
and rush upon her as if eager to slay her, and she 
will cower before you and begin to make love to 
you. Then no longer refuse her advances, that so 
she may release your companions and extend her 
hospitality to you yourself. But make her swear 
the great oath of the blesséd gods not to plot any 
further mischief for you, nor to take advantage 
of you while you are disarmed.’ 

“With this the Sudden Appearer drew an herb 
from the ground and explained its nature. It 
was black at the root, but its blossom white as 
milk. The gods call it ‘moly.’ It is hard for a 
mortal to dig, but with the gods anything is 
possible. 


Circe’s spell fails with Odysseus 


“Then Hermes went on his way to Olympus 
up through the wooded isle; but with many 
gloomy forebodings I went on to the palace of 
Circe. Standing before the fair-haired goddess’s 
portal, I called out and she heard me. Promptly 
she came and opened her shining doors and bade 
mecomein. With aching heart I followed as she 
led me to a beautiful silver-studded chair, richly 
carved and with a foot rest attached, and seated 
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me there. Then in a golden goblet she prepared 
a drink for me, with harmful intent putting a 
drug into it.. When she had given me this and I 
drank it without being harmed, she struck me 
with her wand and said: ‘Be off to the sty now 
and lie there with your fellows!’ 

“As she said this I drew my sharp sword and 
sprang upon her as if I were eager to kill her. 
With a loud shriek she cowered before me and, 
clasping my knees, exclaimed: 

“*Who are you? Of what people? Where 
are your city and kindred? I am much amazed 
that you were not affected by drinking this drug! 
No other who tasted it ever withstood it, when 
once it had passed the barrier of his teeth; but 
in you there is a mind that cannot be beguiled. 
You, surely, are ingenious Odysseus, who, the god 
of the golden wand, Sudden Appearer, always said, 
would come here with his black ship on his way 
from Troy. Come then, sheathe your sword and 
live here with me, that we may learn to love and 
to trust each other.’ 

““*Circe,’ I replied, ‘how can you ask me to be 
gentle with you, when you have turned my com- 
panions into swine here in your halls? . . . I will 
never willingly consent to this till you agree, 
goddess, to swear a mighty oath that you do not 
intend to plot me any further harm.’ 

“When I said this, she at once took the oath 
that I required; and I then consented to her 
proposal. 

“Meanwhile Circe’s handmaids—nymphs of 
the springs and groves and of the sacred rivers 
that flow into the sea—plied their tasks in the 
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palace. One threw beautiful purple coverlets on 
the chairs, putting linen cloths beneath them; 
another set silver tables by the chairs and put 
golden baskets upon them; another mixing honey- 
sweet wine in a silver bowl, filled the golden 
goblets; the fourth brought water and kindled a 
brisk fire under a great caldron. So the water 
was heated; and when it boiled in the glittering 
vessel, she seated me in a bathtub, and after 
tempering the water, poured it over my head 
and shoulders until she had taken from my limbs 
their sore fatigue. 

““Now when she had bathed and anointed me, 
and had put on me a tunic and a splendid mantle, 
she led me in and seated me on a beautiful silver- 
studded chair, richly carved and with a foot rest 
attached. A maid brought water for the hands, 
and placed a polished table beside me. Then the 
grave housewife generously provided me with food 
from her stores and urged me to eat. But no 
desire had I for food; for my thoughts were else- 
where as I sat there foreboding ill. 

“When Circe noticed this, she came to me and 
earnestly exclaimed: ‘Why, Odysseus, do you 
sit like one speechless, eating your heart out with 
sorrow and touching not food or drink? I sup- 
pose you expect some further guile. You need 
not fear, for I just now swore a solemn oath.’ 

“““Ciree,’ I replied, ‘what man of right mind 
could have the heart to taste food or drink before 
he had released his companions and had seen them 
with his own eyes? So if you really wish me to 
eat and drink, set my trusty comrades free, that 
I may see them.’ 

12 
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Circe restores the comrades of Odysseus to their 
human form 


“So I spoke, and Circe, wand in hand, went 
forth from her hall and opened the doors of the 
pigsties. From the sties she drove what seemed 
like nine-year-old swine. As each one stood before 
her she anointed him with a counter-charm. The 
hair, fofmerly made to grow by Circe’s deadly 
drug, fell from their bodies, and they became men 
again—younger than before and handsomer and 
apparently taller. They knew me, and each one 
grasped my hand. All wept for joy, and the whole 
house, echoed with their sobbing. The fair god- 
dess herself was moved, and standing near me, 
said: ‘High-born son of Laértes, ready Odysseus, 
go now to your swift ship at the shore. First of 
all, beach the ship and store your goods and all 
your gear in the caves. Then return, bringing 
your trusty comrades.’ 


Odysseus brings his other comrades to Circe’s palace 


“My proud heart assented to this. I went to 
the ship at the shore and there found my trusty 
men in tears, bitterly lamenting. When cows of 
a herd have returned to the farmyard satisfied 
with grazing, the calves once penned in the yard 
gather about them, and all frisk before them. 
Their pens no longer hold them, but they huddle 
about their mothers with ceaseless bleating. So 
these men, when they saw me, gathered about 
me weeping, and seemed to feel just as if they had 
reached their native land and the city of rugged 
Ithaca itself where they were born and reared. 

“““Heaven-descended Odysseus,’ they sobbed, 
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“we are as much rejoiced at your coming as if we 
had reached our native Ithaca. But come, tell 
us about the fate of our other comrades.’ 

“ “First of all,’ said I kindly, ‘let us beach our 
ship and stow our goods and all our rigging in the 
caves. Then all of you make haste to follow me, 
that you may see your comrades feasting in the 
sacred palace of Circe; for they are living in 
luxury.’ 

“They were eager to do my bidding. Euryl- 
ochus alone tried to detain all his companions. 
Earnestly he said to them: 

““*“You poor wretches, where are you going? 
Why are you so eager to get into trouble as to go 
into the house of Circe, who will turn us all into 
swine or wolves or lions, and compel us to keep 
watch at her great palace. Just so the Cyclops 
acted when our companions visited his lair with 
this reckless man, Odysseus! For it was through 
his folly that they perished!’ 

“When he said this my first thought was to 
draw my keen sword and with one blow bring his 
head to the ground; but my comrades one after 
another checked me with these dissuasive words: 

““ “Noble Odysseus, we will leave this man here 
to guard the ship, if you so command; but lead 
us on to the sacred palace of Circe.’ 

“So saying, they went up from the ship and 
from the sea. Even Eurylochus was not left 
behind by the ship, but went with us; for he was 
very much frightened by my stern rebuke. 

“Meanwhile at the palace Circe had given my 
other comrades a good bath, anointed them with 
oil, and put fleecy tunics and mantles upon them. 
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We found them all merrily feasting in her halls. 
And when the men saw and knew one another, the 
whole house resounded with their loud weeping. 
So, standing by my side the fair goddess said: 

“““Noble son of Laértes, ready Odysseus, 
restrain this lamentation now. I myself know 
how many hardships you all have borne on the 
fish-swarming sea, and how much fierce men have 
troubled you on land. But come, eat food and 
drink wine until you regain the spirit which you 
had when you first left your native Ithaca. Now 
you are worn and discouraged as you continually 
think of your weary wandering. You have never 
really enjoyed yourselves, for you have suffered 
so much.’ 

“Our brave hearts assented. So here day after 
day throughout a whole year we sat feasting on 
abundance of meat and sweet wine. 

“But when at last the year had gone by with 
the return of the seasons, as the months passed 
and the long days came in their course, my trusty 
comrades called me aside and said: 

“ “Now at length, sir, think of your native land, 
if you are destined to be saved and to reach your 
stately home and your fatherland!’ 

“To this my brave heart assented; yet all that 
whole day until sunset we sat feasting on abundant 
meat and sweet wine. When the sun went down 
and darkness came upon us my men lay down to 
sleep throughout the dusky halls. But I clasped 
the knees of Circe in supplication, and she heark- 
ened to my words. 

“*Circe,’ I said, ‘fulfill now the promise you 
made to send me home; for I am eager to go, and 
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so are my companions. They wear my heart out 
with their homesickness whenever you are absent 
from us.’ 


Circe consents to the departure of Odysseus, but tells 
him he must visit the land of Hades 


““*Noble son of Laértes, ready Odysseus,’ she 
replied, ‘stay no longer in my house against your 
will. But [before you go home] you must first 
make another journey and go to the house of 
Hades and dread Persephone to consult the ghost 
of Tiresias, the blind seer of Thebes, whose mind 
is unimpaired by death. To him alone Persephone 
has given reason and sound understanding, though 
he is dead. The others flit about as shadows.’ 

“When she said this, my very soul was over- 
whelmed. I sat and wept, no longer desiring to 
live and see the light. At last, weary of weeping 
in my agony, I replied: 

“ “Circe, who will be my guide upon this jour- 
ney? No one ever yet has gone to the home of 
Hades on a black ship!’ 

““Noble son of Laértes,’ said Circe, ‘let not the 
lack of a pilot at all distress you, but set your mast, 
spread your white sail and take your seat. The 
breath of Boreas will bear your ship on her way. 
But when by ship you have crossed the ocean- 
stream, beach your barque by the deep, eddying 
flood upon the rugged shore, at Persephone’s 
grove of tall poplars and seed-shedding willows, 
and you yourself go into the dismal domain of 
Hades. Where two roaring rivers—Pyriphleg- 
ethon, and Cocytus, a branch of the Styx—flow 
into the Acheron, there is a rock. Here, my hero, 
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dig, as I command, a pit about a cubit either way, 
and around it pour a drink offering to all the dead; 
first with a mixture of milk and honey; next with 
sweet wine; and pour a third time with water. 
Then over all scatter white barley meal, and 
fervently vow to the strengthless dead that when 
you reach Ithaca you will sacrifice in your halls 
the best barren heifer that you have, and will 
heap the pyre with good things, and will sacrifice, 
apart from this, to Tiresias alone, a ram entirely 
black, the best in your flocks. Then, when you 
have made your vows to the illustrious races of 
the dead, sacrifice a ram and a black ewe, bending 
their heads toward Erebus; but you yourself turn 
away and move toward the stream of the river. 
Many departed spirits will come there. Then 
summoning your men, command them to flay with 
the pitiless sword the sheep which already lie 
slain, and to burn them and call upon the gods— 
mighty Hades and dread Persephone. Then you 
yourself unsheathe your sharp sword,and sit there 
and forbid the strengthless dead to approach the 
blood until you have consulted Tiresias. The 
seer will soon come, O leader of the people, and 
he will tell you about your course—the length of 
your journey, and how you may return over the 
fish-swarming sea.’ 

“Even as she spoke, gold-throned Morning 
came. Circe clothed me with a tunic and mantle; 
and the nymph herself put on a long silvery robe, 
light and charming, threw a beautiful golden 
girdle about her waist, and about her head placed 
a veil. Then I passed through the house and 
awoke my men with these cheering words: 
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***No longer indulge in sweet slumber, but let 
us go; for lady Circe has at last given the word.’ 

“To this their brave hearts assented. Yet even 
from here I did not bring away all my companions 
unharmed. Elpenor, youngest of them all—a 
man not very brave in war or steady in mind— 
was lying, heavy with wine, apart from my other 
men, on the housetop of Circe’s sacred dwelling, 
there to enjoy the cool air. Hearing the voices 
and footfalls of his comrades as they were stirring 
about, he started up suddenly and, forgetting to 
come down by the long ladder, fell headlong from 
the roof. His neck was broken and his soul went 
down to the house of Hades. 

““As my men were on the way to the ship I said 
to them: ‘You think, I suppose, that you are going 
at once to your dear fatherland; but Circe has 
ordained quite a different journey—to the house 
of Hades and dread Persephone, where we are to 
consult the ghost of Tiresias of Thebes.’ 

“At this their very souls were overwhelmed, 
and sitting down right where they were, they 
moaned and tore their hair; but their weeping 
was of no avail. 

“As we in sorrow were walking to our ship at 
the shore, shedding great tears, Circe lightly 
passed us and, going ahead, tied a black ram and 
a ewe there by our vessel. Who can see a god as 
he passes to and fro, if the god does not wish it?” 


. BOOK XI 


A fair wind blows the barque of Odysseus to the land 
of the Commerians 


“COMING down to our ship at the shore, first we 
launched her on the sacred sea and put mast and 
sail on her. ‘Then we drove the sheep aboard 
and ourselves sadly embarked, weeping bitterly. 
A fair wind filled our sail—a welcome, favoring 
breeze sent by fair-haired Circe, the mighty 
goddess with human speech; and after adjusting 
our tackling, we kept our seats as wind and helms- 
man steadied the ship. All day she sped along 
with bellied sail. Then the sun set and all the 
ways were shadowed. 

“At last she came to deep-flowing Oceanus, the 
outer bound of earth, where lie the land and city 
of the Cimmerians, veiled in fog and cloud. 
Never on them does the sun shine in his ascent 
toward the starry heavens or in his descent back 
to earth, but deadly night enshrouds these hapless 
mortals. Here we beached our ship and put the 
sheep ashore, and then walked along the ocean- 
stream to the spot foretold by Circe. 


Ghosts come from Hades to drink the blood as our 
victums 


“Here Perimedes and Eurylochus held the 


victims, while I, drawing my sharp sword, dug a 
(168) 
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pit about a cubit each way, and round it poured 
a drink offering to all the dead; first with a mixture 
of milk and honey; next with sweet wine; and 
then with water. Then over all I scattered white 
barley meal, and fervently vowed to the strength- 
less dead that when I reached Ithaca I would 
sacrifice in my halls the best barren heifer I had, 
and would heap the pyre with good things, and 
would sacrifice besides to Tiresias alone a ram 
entirely black, the best in my flocks. After 
supplicating ‘the races of the dead with prayers 
and vows, I cut the throats of the sheep and let 
their black blood flow into the pit. Departed 
spirits began to gather there from Erebus—brides, 
young men unwedded, old men outworn with 
toil, tender maidens unschooled in grief. Many 
there were, pierced through with brazen spears— 
men slain in battle, with bloody armor upon them. 
With awful wailing about the pit they thronged 
from every side. Pale terror seized upon me. 
Then I rallied my men and bade them flay with 
pitiless sword the sheep which lay there slain, 
burn them, and call upon the gods—mighty 
Hades and dread Persephone—while I myself, 
drawing my sword, sat and forbade the strength- 
less dead to approach the blood until I had 
consulted Tiresias. 


The ghost of Elpenor 


“First of all, the ghost of my comrade Elpenor 
came forward; for he had not yet been placed 
neath the wide-wayed earth, as we left his body 
in the hall of Circe unburied and unlamented; for 
other work pressed upon us. At sight of him I 
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wept with real compassion and_ exclaimed: 
‘Elpenor, how came you neath these gloom- 
laden shadows? You came quicker on foot than 
J in my black ship!’ 

““ “Noble, ready Odysseus,’ he groaned in reply, 
‘the curse of some god destroyed me, and too much 
indulgence in wine. When I lay down on Circe’s 
housetop I did not notice how to go down by the 
long ladder, but fell headlong from the roof. 
My neck was broken and my soul came down to 
Hades. But now, since I know that on your way 
from Hades you will land at Ava, I entreat you, 
master, in the name of your absent ones at home— 
your wife, your father who cared for you when 
you were little, and Telemachus whom you left 
there alone—I beseech you, remember me! Do 
not leave me behind unmourned, unburied, 
deserted, lest I bring on you the anger of the gods; 
but burn me in my armor, and on the shore of 
the hoary sea pile a mound for me, an ill-fated 
man, that men still unborn may know. This do 
for me, and fix upon my grave the oar with which 
I rowed while with my comrades.’ 

““*Unhappy man,’ I replied, ‘all this I will do 
for your sake.’ So we sat sadly conversing—I 
on one side, holding my sword over the blood; 
on the other the ghost of my comrade, telling his 
many woes. 

“Then came the ghost of my dear mother, 
Anticlea, daughter of brave Autolycus—she whom 
I left alive when I set out for sacred Troy. I 
wept with pity as I saw her, but even then, 
though deeply grieved, did not let her approach 
the blood until I had consulted Tiresias. 
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The ghost of Tiresias reveals to Odysseus his further 
trials and the manner of his death 

“Soon the ghost of the Theban Tiresias came 
bearing a golden scepter. He recognized me, and 
said: 

“Heaven-born son of Laértes, Odysseus of many 
devices, why have you, unhappy man, left the 
sunlight and come here to see the dead and this 
joyless land? But withdraw from the pit and 
turn your sharp sword aside, that I may drink of 
the blood and tell you what will surely come to 
pass.’ 

“At this I sheathed my silver-mounted sword; 
and after drinking of the dark blood, the noble 
seer addressed me thus: 

“You are expecting a pleasant return home, 
glorious Odysseus; but a god will make it hard 
for you. For I do not think you will elude the 
Earth-shaker, who, enraged at your blinding his 
dear son, has laid up a grudge against you. Yet 
even so, after much hardship you may still reach 
home, if you restrain yourself and your crew when 
once you bring your sturdy ship safe from the 
dark blue sea to the Thrinacian isle and find the 
grazing cattle and hardy flocks of Helios, who sees 
and hears all things. If, heedful of your return, 
you do these cattle no harm, even yet you may 
reach Ithaca, though after much suffermg. But 
if you harm them, I predict the loss of your ship 
and crew; and even if you yourself escape, late 
shall you come in wretched plight upon the ship 
of another with loss of all your comrades. At 
home you will find trouble—even insolent men, 
wasting your property while they try to win your 
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matchless wife, and offer gifts of wooing. But 
you shall surely avenge their violent deeds. Then, 
when with your sharp sword you have slain the 
suitors in your halls, either by strategy or in open 
conflict, at last journey on, bearing a shapely 
oar upon your shoulder, until you reach the men 
who know not of the sea and who eat not food 
mixed with salt, and who have no knowledge of 
red-cheeked ships or of shapely oars, the wings of 
ships. I give you a very manifest token which 
will not escape your notice. When another way- 
farer shall meet you and say that you have a 
winnowing fan on your shoulder, that moment 
fix your shapely oar in the ground and offer a 
fit sacrifice to King Poseidon—a bull and a boar, 
the mate of a sow. Then return home and offer | 
sacred hecatombs to the immortal gods who hold 
the open sky, all in due order; and from the 
sea death will come to you—one very easy, which 
will cut you off when overburdened with age. 
Around you will be a prosperous people. I speak 
words unfailing.’ 

““Tiresias, I replied, ‘these are destiny’s 
threads. The gods themselves have spun them. 
But come, explain this to me: I see here the ghost 
of my dead mother. Silent she sits near the blood 
and deigns not to give me a glance or to address 
me, though I am her son. Tell me, master, how 
may she know that I am he?’ 

“He promptly answered: ‘A simple direction 
I will give you; and bearitin mind. Those spirits 
whom you allow to approach the blood will tell 
you the truth; those whom you refuse will go 
back again.’ 
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Odysseus talks with the ghost of his mother 


“After prophesying thus the ghost of lordly 
Tiresias went into the house of Hades; and I 
waited and waited until my mother came and 
drank of the dark blood. She knew me at once, 
and in pity said to me: 

“““My child, how did you come to this murky 
gloom while still alive? These scenes are hard for 
the living to look upon; for in our midst are great 
rivers and awful streams—Oceanus first of all, 
which can be crossed only in a well-built ship. 
Have you been wandering all this time with your 
ship and crew, and are you only now come here 
on your way back from Troy?’ 

““*Mother,’ I replied, ‘the necessity of consult- 
ing the ghost of the Theban Tiresias brought me 
down to Hades; for I have not yet come near the 
land of Greece, nor once set foot upon my native 
soil, but have wandered in misery ever since first 
I followed noble Agamemnon to Troy, famed 
for its horses, there to fight against the Trojans. 
But plainly tell me this. What form of long- 
lamented death laid you low? Wasit a lingering 
illness, or did the archer goddess, Artemis, come and 
slay you with her gentle darts? Tell me, too,of my 
father and of the son whom I left behind; whether 
my honors are still safe with them or are already 
held by some one else while they say that I will 


never more return. ‘Tell me also about the pur- 


j 
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poses and thoughts of my wedded wife. Is she 


still with my son, guarding everything faithfully; 


or has some chieftain of the Greeks already 


_ married her?’ 


“““Of course,’ replied my dear mother, ‘she is 
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still patiently waiting in your halls, and her days 
and nights are wasting away in sorrow as she pours 
out her tears. No one yet holds your position 
of honor. Telemachus is quietly attending to 
your estate and has his equal share at the feasts, 
as befits a guardian of justice; for all welcome 
him. Your father remains on his farm and no 
longer comes to the city. He has no bedstead, 
nor mantles, nor splendid rugs, but throughout 
the winter sleeps in the house with the servants 
in the ashes near the fire, and wears old clothes. 
When summer and fruitful autumn come, his 
beds of fallen leaves are piled up anywhere on a 
knoll of his vineyard. There in his misery he 
lies and nurses his grief as he longs for your 
return; and dire old age is stealing upon him. 
Just so I died and met my doom. The clear- 
sighted huntress did not attack and slay me with 
her arrows in our halls, nor did any illness come 
such as usually steals life away with its sad wasting. 
Longing for you and your wisdon and tender care, 
O glorious Odysseus, robbed me of my sweet life!’ 

“When she said this, though my mind shrank 
from it, I yearned to embrance even the spirit 
of my dead mother. Three times the impulse 
came to clasp her form. Three times, like a 
shadow, or even like a dream, she flitted from my 
arms, and the sharp pain in my heart grew but 
keener. 

“““My own mother,’ I said earnestly, ‘why do 
you not stay for me as I long to embrace you, so 
that even in the house of Hades we may throw 
our arms about each other and sate ourselves with 
chilling grief? Or is this only a phantom that 
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noble Persephone has sent to make me weep and 
sorrow but the more?’ 

“*Oh my child, beyond all mortals ill-fated,’ my 
mother promptly replied, ‘Persephone, daughter 
of Zeus, is not deceiving you at all, but this is the 
way with mortals when they die. The sinews no 
longer hold flesh and bones together, but the 
violent force of flaming fire destroys them as 
soon as life leaves the white bones, and the soul 
flits forth, like a dream. But hasten away to the 
sunlight and remember all I have told you, that 
you may tell your wife hereafter.’ 


The ghosts of other famous women appear to Odysseus 


“So we conversed together, and then the wives 
and daughters of heroes came; for noble Per- 
sephone sent them. They gathered in throngs 
about the dark blood, and I wondered how 1 
might question each one. This I deemed the 
wisest way: Drawing my sword, I did not let 
them all drink the dark blood at once; but one 

_ by one they came and declared their lineage, and 
so I questioned them all. First I saw high-born 
Tyro; after her Antiope, by Zeus mother of 
Amphion and Zethus, founders of seven-gated 
Thebes. Then I saw Alemene, mother of Heracles 
| [Hercules]; fair Epicaste, mother of (dipus; 
charming Chloris, daughter of Amphion and 
' mother of Nestor; Leda, wife of Tyndareus and 
_ mother of stalwart Castor and Polydeuces. Next 
| I saw Iphimedeia who bore to Poseidon two sons, 
_ Otus and Ephialtes—the tallest men ever reared, 
_but of short life. Phedra and Procris, too, I 


' saw; beautiful Ariadne, daughter of the wizard 
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Minos—her whom Theseus vainly tried to bring 
from Crete to Athens; Myra and Clymene also, 
and despicable Eriphyle, who accepted a bribe 
as the price of her own husband. 

“But I shall not tell you of all the wives and 
daughters of heroes that I saw, nor even naine 
them; for the ambrosial night would wear away 
before I could do so. Moreover, it is already 
time to sleep, either with my crew at your ship, 
or here; for you and the gods are about to pro- 
vide for my passage.” 


Odysseus is urged to remain until gifts have been 
brought him 


As Odysseus finished, a dead silence fell on all 
and they were held spellbound throughout the 
shadowy hall. White-armed Arete was first to 
speak among them: 

“‘Pheeacians,”’ she said, ‘“‘how are you impressed 
by this man’s stature and comeliness and person- 
ality? Though you all share in the honor, he is, 
indeed, my guest. Therefore be in no haste to 
send him away. And stint not your gifts for 
one so much in need; for by grace of the gods 
there is much wealth in your houses.” 

“Friends,” said lord Echeneus, an elder among 
the Phzeacians, ‘what our wise queen says is 
timely and not unfitting her disposition; so give 
it heed. Yet word and deed rest with Alcinoiis 
here.” 

“Her word by all means shall stand—at any 
rate if I live and continue to rule over the oar- 
loving Phezeacians,”’ said Alcinoiis in reply. “So 
let our guest, homesick as he is, consent to stay 
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at least until tomorrow, till I make his gift 
complete. All will attend to his convoy, but I 
especially, since I rule here.”’ 

“Mighty Alcinoiis, renowned of all,’’ said wise 
Odysseus, “I should be willing to stay here a 
year, if you bade me do so and then sent me forth 
with splendid gifts; for it would be much more 
profitable to reach my native land with fuller 
hands. So, too, I should be more honored and 
welcomed by all who saw my coming home to 
Ithaca.” 

““Odysseus,”’ replied Alcinoiis, “‘to us you have 
no appearance of being a knave and a thievish 
impostor; yet the dark earth breeds many men, 

_ scattered far and wide, who fashion falsehoods 
_ out of such things as no man can see. You have 
grace of speech and a noble mind within you, and 
as skilfully as if a bard you told the tale of your 
own woeful sorrows and those of all the Greeks. 


| 


Alcinoiis asks about the ghosts of the Trojan heroes 


“But come, tell me all about this, whether you 
| saw any of the godlike comrades who went with 
you to Troy and there met their doom. There is 
ample time yet tonight. It is not even our usual 
hour for retiring here at the palace. Please go on 
telling me your marvelous experiences. I could 
hold out until sacred dawn if you would consent 
| to tell me here in our halls of your woes!” 

| “Mighty Alcinotis, renowned of all,’’ said wise 
|| Odysseus, “there is a time for long tales and also 
} a time for sleep; but if you wish to listen longer, 
I for my part would not refuse to tell you of other 
| things even more pitiful than these—the woes of 
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my comrades who perished later, escaping the 
dread war cry of the Trojans only to die on their 
return at the will of a wicked woman. 


Odysseus tells of the fate of Agamemnon 


“Now when chaste Persephone had scattered 
here and there the spirits of the gentler women, 
the sorrowful spectre of Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus, drew near. About him thronged the other 
spirits of those who had died and met their doom 
with him in the house of Agisthus. He knew me 
at once after drinking of the dark blood, and cried 
aloud and let fall copious tears, stretching his 
hands toward me in his longing to reach me. But 
that was not to be, for he no longer had great 
strength, nor any vigor such as once was in his 
limbs. I wept to see him, and pitied him in my 
heart; and with these wingéd words I addressed 
him: 

“““Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
king of men, what doom of death that prostrates 
men overcame you? Did Poseidon raise a dread- 
ful blast of furious wind and smite your ship; or 
did foemen destroy you on the land as you were 
cutting off their cattle or their fair flocks of sheep, 
or fighting to win some town and carry off its 
women?’ 

““ “Noble, ready Odysseus,’ he promptly replied, 
‘Poseidon did not smite my ship with a tempest, | 
nor did foemen destroy me on land. AXgisthus, 
aided by my accurséd wife, plotted my death and 
doom, and slew me as one kills an ox before his 
manger, after inviting me to his house and 
feasting me. So I died a wretched death; and ~ 
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all my comrades without exception were slain 
about me, like white-toothed swine slaughtered 
in the house of some rich and mighty man at a 
wedding or a club feast or a festal banquet. You 
have already been present at the death of many a 
man slain in single combat and in the stress of 
war; but at that sight you would have been the 
most moved, as round the mixing bowl and the 
loaded tables we lay in the hall while the whole 
floor ran with blood. Saddest of all that I heard 
was the cry of Priam’s daughter Cassandra, whom 
crafty Clytemnestra slew beside me. I, on the 
ground, raised my hand and clutched at my sword 
as I died; but the brutal woman turned away and 
did not deign to close my eyes and shut my mouth 
for me, although I was going to the house of Hades. 
There is nothing more horrible and shameless 
than what a woman contrives who is capable of 
such unspeakable deeds! And what a monstrously 
shameless deed she plotted—to bring about the 
_ murder of the husband of her youth! I verily had 
thought to come home welcome at least to my 
children and my slaves—but she, by imagining 
. such unheard-of crimes, has brought shame upon 
herself and upon all womankind hereafter to be 
_ born, even upon the upright!’ 
| “ Alas!’ said I, ‘far-seeing Zeus surely has 
wreaked: vengeance upon the house of Atreus 
through the schemes of women, from the begin- 
| ning. Many of us perished on Helen’s account, 
| and now Clytemnestra had set a snare for you 
while you were far away.’ 
**<Therefore,’ he promptly replied, ‘nevermore 
| be tender even with your own wife, nor tell her all 
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that you know; but let her share your confidence 
only in- part. Yet, Odysseus, you yourself shall 
never suffer a violent death at your wife’s hands; 
for prudent Penelope, daughter of Icarius, is 
very wise, and of an understanding heart. Her we 
left a young bride when we went to the war. An 
infant was at her breast, who now, methinks, is 
fortunate as he sits in the ranks of men; for his 
dear father when he comes will see him, and he 
will press his father to his heart as a son should 
do. But my wife denied me even the satisfaction 
of looking on my son. Before that, she slew even 
me myself. I tell you another thing, and mark it 
well. Steer your ship to your dear native land 
secretly; not openly—for there is no longer any 
faith in women. But come, tell me all about this 
—whether you hear that my son is still living, 
either at Orchomenus, perhaps, or sandy Pylos, 
or with Menelaus at spacious Sparta; for royal 
Orestes has not yet died upon the earth.’ 

““*Son of Atreus,’ I replied, ‘why do you ask 
me that? I know not at all whether he be alive 
or dead. To speak idle words is ill.’ 


“Thus we two stood sorrowing as we exchanged . 


sad words and let fall copious tears. 


Odysseus talks with the ghost of Achilles 


“But now the ghosts drew near of Peleus’s son 
Achilles, Patroclus, noble Antilochus, and Ajax, 
who in face and form was handsomest of all the 
Greeks except the son of Peleus. The spirit of 
swift-footed Achilles knew me, and with a sorrow- 
ful earnestness said: 

““Noble son of Laértes, Odysseus of many 
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devices, what deed more desperate than this, 
rash man, will you devise? How did you dare to 
come here to Hades where dwell the dead, mere 
phantoms of worn-out men?’ 

“*O Achilles, bravest of the Greeks,’ I replied, 
“I came to consult Tiresias, that he might give me 
advice about reaching rugged Ithaca. For I have 
not yet been near Greece, nor yet have I set foot 
upon my native land, but am continually having 
trouble. But as for you, Achilles, no man in the 
past was more fortunate, nor shall be in the future; 
for formerly, when you were alive, we Greeks 
gave you equal honors with the gods, and now 
again that you are here, you rule mightily over the 
dead. Sogrievenotatall at having died, Achilles. 

“ “Speak not to me consolingly of death, I 
pray you, glorious Odysseus,’ he instantly 
answered. ‘I would rather be bound to the soil 
as a day laborer for some very poor man, than 
rule over all the dead. But come, give me some 
word of my illustrious son; whether he went to the 
war to be a leader, or not. And tell me if you 
have heard anything of noble Peleus; whether 
he still has honor in the cities of the Myrmidons, 
or they slight him now throughout Hellas and 
Phthia because old age hampers him, hand and 
foot. For I am not his helper now upon the earth, 
nor such an one as once I was when on the 
Trojan plain I slew the bravest men while succor- 
ing the Greeks. If, like that, I could come but 
for a little while to my father’s house, then would 
I make my might grievous and my hands invinci- 
ble to one who troubles him and keeps him from 
his honors!’ 
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““Tndeed,’ said I, ‘of noble Peleus I know 
nothing at all; but of your dear son, Neoptolemus, 
I will tell you the whole truth as you bid me; 
for I myself brought him on my own ship from 
Seyros to the mailéd Greeks. There at the city 
of Troy, whenever we discussed plans he was 
always first to speak, and always spoke to the 
point. Godlike Nestor and I alone surpassed 
him. Moreover, when we Greeks battled on the 
Trojan plain, he never lagged in the throng or 
tumult of men, but pressed on ahead of us all, 
yielding to none in his might. Many were the 
men he slew in mortal combat. I could not tell 
of all, nor even name them, so great a host he 
slaughtered in defense of the Greeks. But how 
he felled with his sword that son of Telephus, the 
hero Eurypylus! And many a Ceteian comrade 
of his fell about him because of a bribe to a woman. 
I noticed that he was far the handsomest man 
except kingly Memnon. - 

““*Then when we, the bravest of the Greeks, 
entered that horse which Epeus made, and all 
the responsibility was laid on me, whether to 
open or shut our crowded ambush, other captains 
and councilors wiped away their tears, and their 
knees trembled beneath them. Yet not once 
did I see his fair flesh grow pale, or see him wipe 
tears from his cheeks. But many a time he 
besought me to let him out of the horse, and he 
kept feeling of his sword hilt and his bronze- 
tipped spear, and was set on mischief for the 
Trojans. But when at last we sacked the lofty 
city of Priam, unscathed he went upon his ship 
with his share of the spoil and with the choice 
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prize [Andromache], not even hit with a sharp 
spear, nor wounded in close combat, as usually 
happens in warfare; for Ares rages at random.’ 

“So I told him, and the spectre of fleet-footed 
Achilles with long strides departed across the 
asphodel meadow, rejoicing at my tale of his son’s 
fame. 


The ghost of Ajax turns away in sullen silence 


“The other spirits of those dead and gone stood 
sorrowing there, and each asked about those 
things which were dear to him. Only the ghost of 
Ajax, son of Telamon, held aloof. He was still 
angry at my victory over him at the ships, in the 
contest for the arms of Achilles. The revered 
mother of Achilles offered this prize, and the sons 
of the Trojans, and Pallas Athene, acted as judges. 
Would I had never won in such competition, since 
thus—all because of those arms—the earth closed 
over such a head as that of Ajax, who in manly 

beauty and accomplishments surpassed all the 
_ other Greeks except noble Achilles. 

 “ €Ajax, son of noble Telamon,’ I said to him 
kindly, ‘are you not, even in death, going to 
forget your wrath against me because of that 
accurséd armor? ‘The gods gave it to be a curse 
_ to the Greeks, since such a tower as you was lost 
thereby! We Greeks mourn continually for you 
no whit less than for Achilles, son of Peleus. 
| No other was to blame than Zeus, who savagely 
| hated the host of Grecian spearmen and brought 
upon you your doom. But come here, my lord, 
and hear what I have to say. Master your 
wrath and vour haughty spirit!’ 
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“Not a word did he answer, but passed on inte 
Erebus, after the other spirits of the dead. [Had 
I followed him] there, he would have spoken to 
me despite his anger, or I would have addressed 
him; but I desired to see the spirits of the other 
dead. 


The ghosts of Minos, Orion, Tityus, Tantalus 
and Sisyphus 

“Then I there saw Minos, the illustrious son of 
Zeus, holding his golden scepter as he sat admin- 
istering justice to the dead. All about him, sitting 
and standing in the wide-doored house of Hades, 
men asked the king for judgments. 

‘After him I noticed huge Orion, driving across 
the asphodel meadow the very wild beasts which 
he had slain upon the lonely hills, and holding in 
his hands a club of solid bronze that never can 
be broken. 

“Tityus, too, I saw, the son of far-famed Gea, 
lying upon a plain. He covered nine hundred 
square feet of earth. Two vultures, perched 
upon either side, gnawed at his liver, penetrating 
his vitals. Nor did he try to keep them off with 
his hands; for he did violence to Leto, the honored 
wife of Zeus, as she was coming to Pytho through 
the fair lawns of Panopeus. 

“Tantalus also I saw, grievously tormented 
as he stood in a pool to the depth of his chin. 
Thirsty, he eagerly strained to drink, but could 
not get the water; for whenever the old man, 
longing to quench his thirst, bent forward, the 
water receded and vanished. About his feet the 
black earth would appear, and some god made it 
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dry. Long-branched trees, too, dropped down 
their fruit from above—pears, pomegranates, 
apples with luscious fruit, sweet figs and luxuriant 
olives. But when the old man stretched forth 
his hands to pluck them, the wind would toss 
them toward the shadowy clouds. 

“‘And I saw Sisyphus in bitter torment, moving 
a monstrous rock with both his hands. Tugging 
with hands and feet, he was pushing it up a hill; 
but when he was about to send it over the hilltop, 
the pesky stone would tumble. Once more he 
would tug and strain, while the sweat poured 
down from his limbs and a cloud of dust. arose 
about his head. 


The ghost of Heracles | Hercules] 


“Next I noticed mighty Heracles, that is, his 
phantom. He himself revels at the feasts among 
the deathless gods; for he is wed to fair-ankled 
Hebé, child of great Zeus and golden-sandaled 
Heré. All about him was a clamor of the dead, as 
if of birds flying everywhere in fear. He, like 
gloomy night, with bow uncased and arrow on the 
string, glanced threateningly about him as if 
forever shooting. About his breast was a terrible 
belt—a strap of gold on which marvelous devices 
were wrought-—bears, wild boars, lions with 
flashing eyes, combats, battles, murders and 
slaughter of men. May he who once fashioned 
| this baldric by his art never make another! 

Heracles knew me the moment he glanced at me, 
and sorrowfully uttered these wingéd words: 

“‘Noble son of Laértes, Odysseus ever ready, 
you poor fellow, so you also are having the same 
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hard fate which I endured when on earth! Though 
a son of Kronian Zeus, I bore unlimited woe, for 
I was bound to one very far beneath me who 
imposed hard labors upon me. He even sent me 
here to bring away the dog [Cerberus]; for he 
thought that there was no harder task for me 
than this. I brought him up from here and 
dragged him out of Hades; for Hermes and 
bright-eyed Athene sped me on my way.’ 


Odysseus retires from Hades 


“With this, he returned to the house of Hades; 
but I stayed:there, hoping that some other of the 
heroes who perished long ago might come. More- 
over, I might have seen the men of old whom I 
wanted to look upon—Theseus and Peirithoiis, 
famous children of the gods. But before they 
came, innumerable hordes of the dead were 
gathering with a horrible uproar. Pale terror 
seized upon me lest mighty Persephone might 
send to me out of Hades the Gorgon head of 
some terrible monster! 

“T made all haste to my ship and bade my crew 
embark and loose the hawsers. Quickly they 
came on board and sat at their oars. The flowing 
current bore our ship down the stream of Oceanus, 
ure with the aid of oars, and then before a pleasant 

reeze.”’ 


BOOK XII 


Return to Circe’s isle, and burial of Elpenor 


“PUTTING out from the stream of Oceanus, we 
came to the surge of the open sea and to the isle 
of At‘wa. Here are the dwelling and dancing- 
lawns of early Dawn and the rising place of the 
Sun. We beached our ship upon the sands, 
disembarked upon the shore, and falling fast 
asleep, awaited sacred Dawn. 

“When early-born, rosy-fingered Dawn ap- 
peared, I sent forth some men to the house of 
Circe to bring the dead body of Elpenor. Then, 
hastily cutting some logs, sadly and with many 
tears we buried him on the headland. When the 
body, clad in armor, had been burned, we heaped 
a mound and dragged a gravestone upon it, and 
on the summit fixed his shapely oar. 

“All this we attended to. And Circe had not 
failed to notice our coming from Hades. She 
arrayed herself and came to us, accompanied by 
her handmaids, who brought plenty of meat and 
sparkling red wine. Standing in our midst the 
fair goddess said: 

““*Wretched men, who have gone down into 
the house of Hades, twice meeting death, when 
other mortals die but once! But come, eat food 
and drink wine here all day long, and tomorrow 
you shall set sail. I will direct you and point out 
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each precaution you must take lest by any mali- 
cious schemes you may suffer distress and harm 
on land or on the sea.’ 

“To this our manly hearts assented. So all 
day we sat feasting on an abundance of meat and 
sweet wine until the sun set and darkness came, 
when my men lay down to sleep by the ship’s 
hawsers. But the yoddess led me by the hand 
apart from my dear comrades, reclined at my side, 
and asked about all my adventures. So I told 
her the whole story, and then Circe startled me 
with these disclosures: 


Circe points out the perils of Odysseus’s further 
voyage 


‘** All this now is past; but listen further to what 
I say and some god will, himself, remind you of 
it. First you will meet with the Sirens who cast 
their spell on every mortal who comes their way. 
Whoever approaches them unwarned and hears 
the Sirens’ voices, no wife or little child ever 
stands by him to rejoice at his coming home; 
for the Sirens enchant him with their clear-toned 
song as they sit ina meadow. All around them a 
great pile of human bones lie rotting, with shreds 
of skin decaying upon them. 


She tells how he may avoid the Sirens 


** “But drive your ship straight past the Sirens. 
Knead, too, some sweet wax and stop your com- 
rades’ ears, that none of the others may hear them. 
If you yourself wish to hear, let them bind you 
hand and foot upright to the mast block, and to 
the mast itself let the rope-ends be fastened, that 
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so with delight you may listen to the Sirens’ 
song. But if you should entreat and command 
your companions to release you, let them bind 
you with still more fetters. 


The peril of the ‘‘Clashing Rocks”’ 


“When your crew have managed to drive the 
ship past the Sirens, I will not tell you definitely 
which of two courses you shall take. You yourself 
decide; for I shall tell you of both. Along one 
are beetling cliffs against which roar the huge 
waves of dark-eyed Amphitrite. These, as you 
must know, the blesséd gods call the “‘Clashing 
Rocks.”” This way not even wingéd things can 
pass—no not even the timid doves that bear 
ambrosia to Father Zeus. The smooth rock 
always catches one even of these; but Zeus sends 
another among them to make up the number. 
Never yet has any ship of men escaped, that has 
come here; for sea waves and blasts of ruinous 
flame sweep away at once planks of ships and 
bodies of men. One ship alone, of all that sail 
the sea, has passed that way—the famous Argo, 
on her voyage from Avétes; and the waves would 
have dashed her on the huge rocks had not 
Heré brought her through because Jason was 
dear to her. 


The peril of Scylla and Charybdis 


“On the other course are two crags. One with 
its sharp peak reaches toward the broad heavens. 
A dark cloud envelops it and never floats away, 
nor is the sky clear about it even in summer or 
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in autumn. No mortal could scale or so much as 
set foot upon it, even if he had twenty hands and 
feet; for the rock is as smooth as if polished. 
About halfway up the cliff is a shadowy cavern 
turning through the gloom down toward Erebus. 
‘Guide your ship straight past this, noble Odysseus. 
A strong man could not shoot from his ship up to 
that hollow cave. There Scylla dwells, and yelps 
frightfully. Her voice is like that of a young 
dog, and she is a hideous monster. Any one who 
met her, even a god, would find her a loathesome 
sight. She has twelve ugly feet and six exceed- 
ingly long necks, each with a horrible head which 
has three long rows of close-set teeth fraught with 
dark death. Up to her waist she is sunk in the 
hollow eave; but she thrusts her heads outside 
the frightful chasm and, groping about the rock, 
catches dolphins and seals and of the larger sea 
monsters which Amphitrite breeds by thousands, 
any that she finds. No sailors ever yet have 
boasted of escaping her with a ship unharmed; 
for with each head she snatches a man and lifts 
him from his dark-prowed ship. 

“You will notice also, Odysseus, the other 
lower crag, for they are near each other. You 
could even shoot an arrow across to it. On it is 
a great fig tree in full leaf, beneath which Charyb- 
dis sucks down the black water. For thrice a 
day she spouts it forth; thrice horribly gulps it 
down. .. May you not happen to be there when she 
takes in the water; for not even the Earth-shaker 
then could rescue you from ill. But be sure to 
make for Scylla’s crag with all speed, and drive 
your ship past her; for it is certainly much 


] 
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better to miss six comrades in your ship than all 
of them at once.’ 

“““But, goddess, pray tell me truly,’ said I, 
‘might I not in some way escape deadly Charybdis, 
and ward off Scylla when she would harm my 
comrades?’ 

““Foolhardy man,’ promptly replied the fair 
goddess, ‘are the deeds and struggles of warfare 
again on your mind? Will you not yield even to 
the immortal gods? She is no mortal, but a 
deathless demon, dire, hard, cruel, and not to 
be withstood! There is no defense against her. 
To flee from her is best. For if you stay near the 
cliff only to arm yourself, I fear she will dart 
forth again with all her heads and snatch away 
as many men as at first. So be sure to press past 
her with might and main, and loudly call to 
Crateis [Force], mother of Scylla, who bore her 
to be a bane to mortals, and she will prevent her 
darting forth again. 


Peril of the Thrinacian isle and the cattle of the Sun 


6c 


‘Next you will reach the island of Thrinacia. 
There the many kine of the Sun and his sturdy 


_ flocks are feeding—seven herds of cattle and as 


many fine flocks of sheep, fifty in each. They 
have no young, nor do they ever die. Goddesses 
are their shepherds—Phaéthusa and Lampetia, 


' whom bright Nezera bore to the Sun. These 


nymphs their mighty mother bore and reared, 


and sent them to the isle of Thrinacia to dwell 


afar and keep their father’s flocks and shambling- 
gaited cattle. If you, heedful of your return, 
leave these animals unharmed, you may all 
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surely yet return to Ithaca, though suffering 
hardship. But if you harm them, I predict the 
loss of your ship and crew; and even if you your- 
self escape, you shall come late, with loss of all 
your comrades.’ 


Odysseus and his crew set sail from Circe’s isle 


“‘ Just then the gold-throned Morning came, and 
the fair goddess went her way up the island. 
Turning to my ship, I urged my men to go aboard 
and loose the hawsers. Quickly all took their 
places at the pins and struck the foaming brine 
with their oars. Circe, dread goddess of human 
speech, sent in our wake as a welcome companion 
a favoring breeze that filled our sail. When we 
had finished our work at the tackling of the ship, 
we sat down, and wind and helmsman kept her 
to her course. 

“Then with a heavy heart I said to my com- 
rades: ‘Friends, since it is not right for only one 
or two to know the decrees of heaven which the 
fair goddess Circe revealed to me, I will tell you, 
that with full knowledge we may die, or avoid 
death and doom. She warns us first against the 
marvelous Sirens, and bids us flee from their song 
and their flowery meadow. She bade me only to 
' listen to them. But bind me fast that I may 
stay firmly fixed in my place, upright by the 
mast block, and from the mast let rope-ends be 
tied. If I entreat and command you to release 
me, make my fetters the more fast.’ 


Odysseus hears the Sirens’ song without harm 


“So I told all to my comrades. Soon our 
staunch ship reached the isle of the two Sirens, 
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for the kindly breeze sped us along. But all at 
once the wind ceased. There was a breathless 
calm and some god stilled the waves. My crew 
arose, furled the sail and stowed it in the hold and, 
taking their seats, beat the water to foam with 
their polished oar blades. Then with my sharp 
sword I cut up a great cake of beeswax and 
thoroughly kneaded it. Under the firm pressure 
of my hands and the rays of the sun it soon 
melted and became soft. I stopped the ears of 
all my crew with it, and they bound me hand and 
foot upright to the mast block, round which they 
wound rope-ends; then taking their seats, they 
smote the foaming brine with their oars. Within 
calling distance of the shore, as our ship sped 
toward them, we saw the Sirens, and they began 
singing this clear song: 
“ “Hither! Come hither, Odysseus, whom all praise—great 
pride of the Achzans! 
Here stay thy barque, that thou may’st list to the song 
of us twain; for 
Ne’er yet hath mortal passed by us within his black- 
hulléd vessel 
Till he hath heard from our lips our honey-sweet song 
and, rejoicing 
_Gone on his way much the wiser. For, lo, we have 
knowledge of all things— 
All that the Argives and Trojans by hest of the gods e’er 
have suffered 
In the wide region of Troy. We know whatever things 
happen 
Here on the boundless earth.’ 


“So ran their glorious song. My heart was 

eager to listen, and, knitting my brows, I com- 

manded my men to set me free. But bending to 

their oars they rowed on; and Perimedes and 
14 
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Eurylochus at once arose and bound me still 
faster to the mast block. When, at last, we were 
safely past them and no longer heard their sweet 
voices or anything of their song, quickly my 
trusty crew removed the wax with which I had 
stopped their ears, and unloosed my bonds. 


The surf and smoke of the “‘Clashing Rocks” 


““Soon, as we left the Sirens’ isle, I saw smoke 
and huge waves, and heard a din of sea-roaring. 
The oars dropped from the hands of my horrified 
men and splashed against the strong current. 
The ship was held there; for they ceased to ply 
their tapering oars. But, passing through the 
vessel, I encouraged my men with these cheering 
words: 

‘““*Friends, we have braved danger before. 
Surely here is no greater peril than when the 
Cyclops with his brutal strength held us pent 
within his hollow cave. Yet even from there, by 
my efficient management and ready wit, we 
escaped. These adventures, too, I think we will 
remember hereafter. Come then, all do as I say. 
You, members of the crew, sit at your pins and 
strike the deep breakers with your oars, that 
Zeus perchance may let us ward off and escape 
this peril. You, helmsmen, since you control the 
course of our ship, strictly heed this charge: 
keeping the ship well away from this smoke and 
surf, hug the rock, lest she veer in that direction 
before you are aware of it, and you hurl us to 
destruction.’ 

“They promptly heeded my words. But that 
hopeless horror, Scylla, I did not mention, lest my 
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crew might be terrified, cease rowing, and huddle 
cowering in the hold. Then, in the crisis dis- 
regarding Circe’s hard command against arming, 
I donned my bright armor, seized two long spears, 
and went up on deck, where I awaited the first 
sight of rock-haunting Scylla, who was to bring 
woe upon my men. Nowhere could I see her; 
and I tired my eyes searching everywhere along 
the dusky cliff. 


Scylla and Charybdis 


‘Sadly we sailed up the narrow strait. On one 
side lay Scylla, on the other mighty Charybdis 
horribly gulped down the salt water of the sea. 
Whenever she belched it forth it seethed like a 
kettle boiling in a fierce flame and, above, spray 
fell on the tops of both crags. But when she 
gulped it down, all within seemed boiling. The 
rocks resounded horribly and, underneath, the 
earth showed black with sand. Pale terror 
seized my men. We gazed on her with a horror 
of death. 


Scylla’s attack 


“Meanwhile Scylla snatched from the ship the 
six of my comrades who were best in skill and 


| strength. Glancing back at the ship I saw their 
hands and feet as they were being lifted high in 
the air. Broken hearted, they screamed aloud to 
me: ‘Odysseus!’—taking my name on their lips 


for the last time. Just as when a fisherman on 
some headland with his long pole throws down 
his bait, to lure small fishes, casting into the sea 
the horn of an ox from the farm, and as he catches 
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each fish, flings it, wriggling, ashore; so were 
these men borne writhing up the cliff. There at 
her cavern’s mouth she devoured them as they 
shrieked aloud and extended their hands toward 
me in their death struggle. That was by far the 
saddest sight of all that my eyes beheld during 
my trials in finding my way over the sea. 


Arrival at the Thrinacian isle 


“After escaping the rocks and dire Charybdis 
and Scylla, we soon came to the Sun’s fair island, 
where his fine, broad-browed cattle were. Even 
from my black ship on the sea I heard the lowing 
of cows that were being stalled, and the bleating 
of sheep. I was at once reminded of the words of 
Tiresias, the blind seer of Thebes, and of Avan 
Circe; how they charged me very strictly to shun 
this island of Helios, gladdener of mankind. So 
then with a sad heart I said to my men: 

““Hear my words, suffering comrades, that I 
may tell you the warnings of Tiresias and of 
AXean Circe, who strictly charged me to beware 
the island of the Sun, gladdener of mankind, 
where they said our deadliest peril lay. So drive 
our black ship past that island.’ 

“As I said this their very hearts were crushed 
within them, and Eurylochus at once gave me this 
hateful reply: ‘You are hard-hearted, Odysseus! 
Your strength is without limit, and your limbs 
know nothing of weariness! Surely you must be 
solid iron, not to let your comrades, worn out with 
toil and sleepiness, even set foot on the land. 
Here on this sea-girt island we might once more 
have a good supper; but, worn as we are, you 
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compel us to wander on through the fast-falling 
gloom of night, away from this island, over the 
misty sea! Rough winds come out of the night, 
fatal to ships. How can anyone escape utter 
destruction in case of a sudden tempest of wind 
from the south, or of a storm of the blustering 
west wind, which oftenest wrecks ships in spite of 
ruling gods? No! Let us now yield to the black 
night and have our supper by our swift ship! In 
the morning we will embark and sail the open sea.’ 
“So said Eurylochus, and the rest were of the 
same mind. Even then I knew how some god 
was intending ill, and I made him this reply: 
““*Kurylochus, it is quite evident that you force 
me to consent, for I stand alone! But come now, 
all swear to me a solemn oath that if you find a 
herd of cattle or even a great flock of sheep, no 
one, under any circumstances, will in mad folly 


_ slay either a cow or a sheep, but that you will be 
— content to eat the food immortal Circe gave.’ 


; 


“At my command they took this solemn oath, 
and we moored our sturdy ship in the sheltered 
harbor near a spring of fresh water, and prepared 
a good supper. But when they had satisfied 
their hunger, at thought of the dear comrades 
whom Scylla snatched from our ship and ate, 
they wept until sweet slumber relieved their 
sorrow. At the third watch of the night, when 
_ the stars crossed the zenith, cloud-gathering Zeus 


| sent forth a furious tempest and covered land and 


sea with clouds. Night sped down from heaven. 
But at early dawn we beached our ship and hauled 
her up into a hollow cavern, where there were 
beautiful dancing-grounds and assembly places 
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of nymphs. Holding a council here, I said to all 
my men: 

“Friends, there is food and drink in our ship; 
so let us not touch the cattle, lest we may suffer 
some harm; for these are the cows and sturdy 
flocks of the dread god Helios, who sees and 
overhears all things.’ 


Odysseus’s men slaughter the cows of Helios 


“So I spoke, and their manly hearts consented. 
But for a whole month the wind blew incessantly 
from the south and east. While they had food 
and red wine my men did not touch the cows, 
for love of their lives. But when the ship’s stores 
were exhausted, and they were forced to roam 
about with bent hooks in quest of fish and birds 
and whatever they could lay hands upon, and 
hunger gnawed at their bellies, then in despair I 
went up the island to pray to the gods that one of 
them might show me some way to reach home. 
Going across the island, out of sight of my com- 
panions, I washed my hands where there was 
shelter from the breeze, and prayed to all the gods 
that hold Olympus. But they shed sweet sleep 
upon my eyelids, while Eurylochus was giving 
this ill advice to my crew: 

““Tisten to me, my suffering comrades! To 
wretched mortals any death is hateful; but to 
die and meet one’s doom by hunger is most 
pitiful of all. So come, let us drive here the Sun’s 
best kine and sacrifice them to the gods who hold 
wide heaven. If we ever reach our native Ithaca, 
we will at once built a rich temple to Hyperion 
Helios, and in it place many a splendid offering. 
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sut if in anger because of his high-horned cattle, 
he wants to destroy our ship, and the other gods 
consent, I for my part would rather, with one 
gulp at a wave, lose my life, than be worn out by 
a long stay on this desert island.’ 

“So said Eurylochus, and the rest agreed. At 
once they drove the best cows from the field near 
by—for the beautiful, broad-browed, shambling- 
gaited cattle were grazing not far from the dark- 
prowed ship. Then they stood about them and 
prayed to the gods, stripping the tender leaves 
from a lofty oak; for they had no white barley 
on the well-decked ship. _Now when they had 
prayed and cut the throats of the cows and flayed 
them, they cut off the thighs, laid them in double 
layers of fat, and placed raw flesh upon them. 
Lacking wine to pour upon the burning sacrifices, 
they poured libation with water, and then roasted 


the entrails over the fire. When the thighs were , 
consumed and they had tasted the vital parts, 


} 


_ they sliced the rest and stuck it on the spits. 


“Just then sweet slumber left my eyelids. I 
hastened to my ship at the beach; but as I 
approached it, to my horror the savory smell of 

fat stoleabout me. I groaned and called out to the 

_ immortal gods: 
‘“‘ “QO Father Zeus, and all ye other blest eternal 
gods, verily to my ruin ye lulled me to pitiless 
slumber, and my men, left behind, have been 
guilty of a monstrous deed!’ 


Helios demands vengeance, which Zeus promises 


“Then to Hyperion Helios swiftly came long- 
robed Lampetia with word that we had slain his 
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cows; and at once with an angry heart he thus 
invoked the immortals: 

“Father Zeus, and ye other blessed eternal 
gods, take vengeance on the comrades of Laértes’ 
son Odysseus, who have insolently slain the cattle 
in which I took great joy as I ascended the starry 
sky and as I returned from the heavens to earth. 
Unless they make full atonement for these cattle, 
I will go down into Hades and shine upon the 
dead.’ 

“And cloud-gathering Zeus replied: ‘Shine on 
among the immortals, O Helios, and among men 
on the grain-giving earth; and I will soon smite 
their swift ship with a gleaming bolt and will 
shiver it to splinters in the midst of the wine- 
dark sea.’ 

“This I heard from fair-haired Calypso, and she 
said that she heard it from the messenger 
Hermes. 

““When I had come down to my ship by the sea, 
I faced my companions and rebuked them one 
and all; but we could find no way out of our 
trouble. The cattle were already dead. Just 
then the gods showed my men signs and omens of 
evil. The skins of the cows began to crawl, and 
pieces of meat, raw and roasted, bellowed upon 
the spits; and sounds came forth as of cattle. 

“Then for six days my trusty comrades feasted, 
for they had driven there the best of Helios’s 
cattle. But when at last Zeus, son of Kronos, 
brought round the seventh day, the wind stopped 
blowing a gale and we at once embarked, set up 
the mast, hoisted the white sail, and put out into 
the open sea. 
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The shipwreck 


“Yet when we had left the island and were out 
of sight of land, with only sky and sea about us, 
over our hollow ship the son of Kronos set a black 
cloud, and the deep gloomed darkly beneath it. 
Not long now were we to run on, for suddenly a 
shrieking west wind came, blowing a heavy gale. 
The blast snapped both the forestays in the 
middle. The mast fell backward; scattering all 
the rigging about the hold. At the stern it struck 
the pilot on the head and instantly crushed in his 
skull. Like a diver he sank from the deck, dead. 
All at once Zeus thundered and hurled a bolt 
against the ship. Struck by the lightning of 
Zeus, she was set quaking from stem to stern, 
and was filled with fumes of sulphur. My crew 
plunged headlong overboard, and like sea gulls 
were borne upon the waves about the black ship. 
Zeus had bereft them of their return home. 

“But I continued to pace the ship until a huge 
wave tore the ribs off her keel and the current 
carried her along, a wreck. The mast broke off 
at the keel, but the backstay of oxhide clung to 
it. With this I bound the mast and keel together 
and, seating myself on them, drifted before the 
deadly winds. 


Odysseus drifts back to Scylla and Charybdis 


“Then the gale of west wind ceased, and all of 
-a sudden the south wind came, bringing me 
anguish at the thought that I must be blown back 
to deadly Charybdis. All night long I drifted 
on, and at sunrise came to Scylla’s cliff and to 
dire Charybdis, who had just then gulped down 
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the salt sea water. But when I was tossed up 
into the tall fig tree, I clung to it like a bat, 
yet could not find a firm footing nor any way to 
climb the tree; for its roots stretched far away, 
and its long branches, which overshadowed 
Charybdis, hung aloft out of reach. Firmly I 
held on until Charybdis should disgorge my mast 
and keel. At last, about supper time, the tim- 
bers, as I had hoped, came to light from Cha- 
rybdis. So I let myself drop, hand and foot, 
plumped down into the water by the long timbers, 
and, seating myself upon them, rowed on with 
my hands. The father of gods and men spared me 
any further sight of Scylla, or I should not have 
escaped utter destruction. 


Arrival at Calypso’s isle 


“Thence for nine days I drifted on, and in the 
tenth night the gods brought me to the isle of 
Ogygia where dwells fair-haired Calypso, the 
dread goddess with human speech, who welcomed 
and cared for me. Why should I tell you this 
tale? I told it to you and your wife in this hall 
but yesterday, and it is distasteful to me to 
repeat a story already told.” 


BOOK XIII 


More presents are given to Odysseus 


AS he finished his tale, silence reigned through- 
ovt the dusky hall and all were held as by a spell. 

At last Alcinoiis said: ‘‘Odysseus, now that 
you have come to the bronze threshold of my 
stately palace, methinks you will reach your home 
without further wandering, even if you have suf- 
fered so much. And this I say to all of you 
accustomed here to drink the chieftains’ sparkling 
wine while listening to a bard: Garments for the 
stranger, cleverly-wrought gold, and all the other 
gifts which the Phzacian councilors have brought 
here for him, are stored in the polished chest. But 
let us also each give him a large tripod and a cal- 
dron. We will collect the cost among the people 
and repay ourselves; for it would be hard indeed 
for one man to give it outright.” 
This proposal pleased them all. After sleeping 
_ at home, they hastened to the ship with the glorious 
bronze at early dawn. And revered Alcinoiis 
himself went through the ship and carefully 
stowed these gifts beneath the benches, so as not 
to hinder the rowing of any of the crew on the 
passage. Then all went and feasted at the palace 
of Alcinoiis, who, in their behalf, sacrificed an ox 
to Zeus of the dark clouds, lord of all. After 
burning the thighs they enjoyed a glorious feast 

; (203) 
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together, while the divine bard Demodocus, 
beloved of all the people, sang among them. But 
Odysseus kept turning his face toward the shining 
sun, eager to have it set; for with all his heart 
he longed to be on his way home. Just as a man 
who has had a team of dark oxen pulling his 
plough for him through a fallow field all day long, 
can hardly wait for supper time, and is delighted 
to have the sun set, so that with stiff and weary 
knees he may drag himself to his evening meal; 
even so welcome to Odysseus was the sinking of 
the sun. 

The moment it set he said to the oar-loving 
Pheacians, speaking especially to Alcinoiis: 

“Mighty Alcinoiis, revered by everyone, pour 
now a drink offering and send me safely on my 
way; and may you, each and every one, fare well! 
All that my heart desired is now ready—trans- 
portation, and friendly gifts—and may the gods 
of heaven make them a blessing! When I arrive, 
may I find my wife at home still true, and each of 
my dear ones safe! And may you who stay here 
make your own wives and children happy. May 
the gods vouchsafe you all manner of prosperity, 
and may no ill whatever befall this people!’’ 

All applauded his speech and bade to send the 
stranger on his way, since he spoke so fittingly. 
Then mighty Alcinoiis said to his herald: 

“‘Pontonoiis, mix a bowl and pass the wine to 
everyone here in the hall, that with a prayer to 
Father Zeus we may send the stranger to his native 
land.” 

At his word Pontonoiis mixed some sweet wine 
and served it to all in turn and, where they sat, 
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they poured a libation to the gods who hold the 
wide heavens. Then royal Odysseus arose and, 
placing the double cup in Arete’s hand, earnestly 
exclaimed: 

“Fare you well, O Queen, all through the years 
until old age and death shall come, that come to 
all mankind; for I am going home! May you in 
your own home be happy with your children, your 
people, and Alcinoiis, your king!” 

So saying, royal Odysseus crossed the threshold. 
With him mighty Alcinoiis sent a herald to guide 
him to the swift ship at theshore. Arete, too, sent 
some serving-women; one with the spotless robe 
and tunic; another, sent along to carry the strong 
chest; and a third bearing food and ruddy wine. 

The gallant sailors, when they reached the ship 
at the beach, promptly took the stores and stowed 

them in the hollow ship—all the food and drink. 
Then for Odysseus they spread a rug and a linen 
sheet on the deck of the hollow vessel, that he 
‘might sleep soundly at the stern; and he himself 
went aboard and silently lay down. The men 
took their places at the pins in proper order, and 
foosed the hawser from its bored stone. Then, 
leaning back, they tossed the brine with their oar 
blades, while upon the eyelids of Odysseus deep 
‘slumber fell, sound and very sweet, much resem- 
bling death. As four harnessed stallions on a 
plain together spring forward under blows of the 
lash and, lifting their feet high, speed swiftly on 
their way, so leaped the stern of the ship, and a 
great, dark-gleaming wave of the resounding sea 
followed in her wake. In perfect safety she ran 
steadily on. Not even a hawk, swiftest of wingéd 
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things, could keep pace with her. Thus lightly 
speeding on, she cut the waves of the sea as she 
bore along a man whose wisdom was like that of 
the gods—a man who had before endured many a 
hardship as he cleft his way through wars of men 
and through the boisterous billows, but who now 
lay sleeping, still as death, unconscious of all he 
had suffered. 


The sailors of Alcinoiis land Odysseus in the harbor 
of Phorcys at Ithaca 


At the very time when that most brilliant star 
arose which is surest herald of the first light of 
dawn, the sea-borne barque stole up to the island. 

Now on the shore of Ithaca there is a certain 
port sacred to Phorcys, ‘‘the old man of the sea,” 
where two headlands of sheer cliff bend inward 
toward the harbor and keep off the great waves 
raised by stormy winds outside. Well-decked 
ships ride unmoored when once they make port 
within this haven. At its head stands a leafy 
olive near which is a pleasant, dusky cave sacred 
to nymphs called the Naiads. Within are mixing 
bowls, and jars of stone in which the bees store 
honey. Long looms of stone are also here, on 
which the nymphs weave purple robes of mar: 
velous beauty. Here, too, are ever-flowing springs, 
The cavern has two doors—one to the north for 
men, and one to the south for gods. Men do not 
pass through this; for it is the entrance of the 
immortals. 

Knowing this place of old, the sailors put in 
here, and so well was the ship driven by her rowers 
that under full speed she ran up the beach full half 
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her length. Disembarking from the beamy vessel, 
the crew first of all removed Odysseus—bright- 
hued rug, linen sheet and all—and set him, still 
soundly sleeping, upon the beach. They also put 
ashore the treasure which the Pheacians, 
prompted by kind Athene, had given him at 
his departure. This they piled together near 
an olive trunk a little aside from the road, lest 
some passer-by might come and remove it before 
Odysseus awoke. 


Poseidon, offended at Odysseus’s safe return, appeals 
to Zeus 


Then the Phezacian sailors started for home. 
But the Earth-shaker did not forget the threats 
which he had formerly made against godlike 
Odysseus; and he thus inquired into the purposes 
of Zeus: 

“Father Zeus, no more shall I be honored 
among the immortal gods, if mortals pay me 
no honor—even Phzacians who are of my own 
race! I had intended that Odysseus, after much 


affliction, should reach his home; for I did not 
_ think to rob him altogether of his return, when 


once you had promised and confirmed it with a 
nod. But these Phzacians have brought him, 
asleep, over the sea in their swift ship, and have 
set him down in Ithaca. They have given him 
glorious gifts too—such quantities of bronze and 
gold and woven garments as Odysseus would never 
have won from Troy, if he had come back un- 


harmed with his full allotted share of booty!” 


“Fie upon you, wide-ruling Earth-shaker! 
What are you saying?” replied cloud-gathering 
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Zeus. ‘The gods in no wise dishonor you! Hard 
enough would that be—to cast dishonor upon the 
oldest and best of us! And if any self-confident 
man treats you with disrespect, you always take 
vengeance on him afterward.” 


Poseidon turns the homeward-bound Pheacian ship 
into stone 


“T would do that quickly enough as you say, 
god of dark clouds,” said Poseidon, “‘but that I 
always dread and strive to avoid your wrath. 
However, I should like now to smite that trim 
ship of the Pheacians as it returns from pilotage 
on the misty sea, that they may keep hands off 
and cease from the transportation of men. I 
should like also to overshadow their city with a 
great mountain.” 

“To me, my friend,” replied cloud-bearing 
Zeus, ‘‘it seems the best plan to turn their ship 
into stone while all from the city are watch- 
ing her come in, that all may marvel; and throw, 
too, a great mountain on either side of their 
city. 

With this in mind, Poseidon went to Scheria 
where the Pheacians dwell and waited there. 
When the sea-skimming ship, speeded swiftly 
along by her rowers, had almost reached the city, 
the Earth-shaker approached her and turned her 
into:.stone, and smiting her with a downward 
stroke of his hand, he rooted her far below, and 
went his way. 

The Phzacian oarsmen, famous upon the sea, 
glanced each one at his neighbor and earnestly 
exclaimed: 
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“Aha! Who stopped our swift ship on the sea 
as she was putting in? Why, she was in plain 
sight!” 


The Phxacians appease Poseidon’s wrath with 
offerings 


So they kept saying, but knew not how it had 
happened. Alcinoiis, however, said to them: 

“Alas! The oracles long ago told me by my 
father have, surely enough, come to pass! He 
said Poseidon was jealous because we give safe 
convoy to all men; and that some day he would 
wreck a very fine Phzacian ship returning from 
pilotage on the misty sea, and that a great moun- 
tain would overshadow our city. So the old man 
said, and this now comes true! Come then, let 
us all do as I propose—stop convoying mortals 
when any come to our city; and to Poseidon 
sacrifice twelve choice bulls, that he may have 
compassion and not overshadow our city with a 
great mountain.”’ 

Dismayed by what he said, they made ready 
the bulls, and then the captains and councilors of 
the Phzacians, standing about an altar, made 
their prayer to King Poseidon. 


Odysseus awakes, but fails to recognize his native land 


Meanwhile godlike Odysseus awoke in his own 
native land, but had not even the satisfaction of 
knowing the place, after being so very long away. 
For the goddess, Pallas Athene, daughter of Zeus, 


_ had shed a mist about him, to keep him from being 


known, and to give her opportunity to tell him 
15 
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everything, so that his wife and townsmen and 
friends might not recognize him before the suitors 
paid the penalty for all their lawlessness. All 
seemed strange to the king—the long footpaths, 
the sheltering havens, the steep rocks, and the 
trees that had grown all through these years. 
Odysseus sprang to his feet and gazed upon his 
own native land, yet even then groaned and, 
striking his thighs with his hands, exclaimed: 

“Alas! To what men’s land have I come now? 
Are they lawless and savage and unjust; or are 
they kind to strangers and reverent toward the 
gods? Where shall I take all this wealth; and 
whither shall I myself turn? Would that these 
things had stayed there with the Phzacians, and 
that I had gone to some other mighty prince who 
might have entertained me and sent me home! 
Now I know not even where to stow my goods; 
yet I will not leave them here, lest perchance they 
fall a prey to others. Alas! Not at all wise and 
just were the Phzacian captains and councilors; 
for they brought me away toa foreign land. They 
certainly promised to take me to far-seen Ithaca, 
but did not do it! May Zeus, the god of sup- 
pliants, requite them! For he watches over all 
men and punishes the transgressor. But come 
now, let me count my treasures and look them 
over to see whether they have made off with some- 
thing of mine on their hollow ship!” 

So saying, he counted the beautiful tripods, the 
caldrons, the gold, the fine garments. Not one 
was missing. Then he sighed for his own native 
land and sadly faced the shore of the loud-sound- 
ing sea. 
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Athene, in form of shepherd, tells that he is in Ithaca 
- Now Athene drew near in the form of a shep- 
herd, yet delicate as are the sons of kings. She 
had a well-woven mantle hanging from her shoul- 
ders in a double fold. On her shining feet were 
sandals, and in her hand a javelin. Odysseus was 
glad to see her, and going up to her, said earnestly: 
“Welcome, friend; for you are the first person 
I have met in this land! I hope you are not 
unfriendly. Pray save these goods, and save me 
too! I supplicate you as a god, and come to your 
knees. And tell me this, that I may make no 
mistake. What land is this? What people? 
What men live here? Is this some far-seen island; 
or the shore of some fertile mainland that lies 
resting on the sea?”’ 

“You are stupid, stranger, or have come from 
far away,” said bright-eyed Athene, “‘if you must 
ask about this land! It is not so nameless but 
that full many know of it who live both east and 
west of here! To be sure, it is rugged and not fit 
for driving horses; yet it is not a bad island, even 
though so small. For there is plenty of grain and 
wine on it, and it has frequent showers and fresh 
dews. It is well adapted to the raising of goats 
and cattle. All kinds of trees are here, and never- 
failing springs. So, stranger, the fame of Ithaca 
has gone even to the land of Troy, which they 
say is far from the shore of Greece.” 


Odysseus attempts to conceal his identity by telling a 
crafty tale 


Long-tried, godlike Odysseus rejoiced at her 
words, and was thrilled with the thought of being 
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in his own native country, as Pallas Athene, 
daughter of zgis-bearing Zeus, named it to him. 
Earnestly he replied, yet did not express his real 
feelings, but held back the words that were 
upon his lips, as usual having a gainful purpose 
in mind. 

“T have heard of Ithaca,’”’ he said, ‘‘even in 
spacious Crete far over the sea; and now I have 
come here myself with these goods. I left as 
much again to my children, and now am an exile, 
since I slew the dear son of Idomeneus—fleet- 
footed Orsilochus, who excelled all the wage- 
earners of spacious Crete in his running. For 
he wanted to rob me of all my spoils from Troy, 
for which I had suffered hardships while passing 
through wars of men and boisterous waves of the 
sea—just because I did not, to gratify him, serve 
as his father’s squire in the land of Troy, but com- 
manded other comrades of my own. So I lay in 
wait for him by the wayside with one of my com- 
panions, and struck him with my bronze-tipped 
spear as he was coming from his fields. A very 
dark night overcast the sky, and no one saw us; 
so I took his life all unnoticed. After slaying him 
with my bronze-tipped spear, I at once went to a 
swift ship and appealed to some proud Pheoeni- 
cians. Giving them all the spoil that they could 
wish, I charged them to take me aboard and land 
me at Pylos or at sacred Elis where the Epeians 
live. But a blast of wind turned them from their 
course, much against their will; for they did not 
wish to do me wrong. Thence in our wandering 
we landed here at night. We had a hard time 
rowing into the port, and did not even give a 
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thought to supper, much as we needed it, but all 
disembarked and, just as we were, lay down. I 
fell sound asleep in my weariness, and they took 
my goods ashore and set them by me where I lay 
upon the beach. Then they went aboard and 
made for fair-lying Sidon, and I was left to my 
sorrow.” 


Athene discloses herself and promises aid 


The bright-eyed goddess, Athene, smiled as he 
said this and patted him with her hand. Her 
form. changed to that of a woman—beautiful, and 
tall, and skilled in splendid handiwork. 

“Clever and wily indeed must he be,”’ she said, 
“who would outdo you in tricks of any kind, even 
if a god should come your way! You rogue, clever 
and full of your wiles! So even in your own land 
you were not going to cease from the artful words 
and wiles which you love from the bottom of your 
heart! But why say more of this? For we both 
have our tricks. You are by far the best of all 
mankind in plots and tales; and I am renowned 
among all the gods for cunning and shrewd devices. 
Yet even you did not know me, Pallas Athene, 
daughter of Zeus, who always stand at your side 
and watch over you in all your adventures, and 
who made you to be loved by all the Phzacians. 
Now I have come to help you plan the hiding of 
the treasure which, through my advice and 
_prompting, the Phezacians gave you as you set 
out for home. And I must tell you, too, what 
trouble you must have in your stately house. © 
Bear it; for bear it you must. Tell no one, 
either man or woman, even that you have re- 
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turned from your wandering; but in silence endure 
much pain, submitting to the ill-treatment of 
men.” 

“O goddess,” replied ready Odysseus, “‘it is 
hard for a man, however wise, to know when you 
are near; for you take any form. This, however, 
I know full well—that you were kind to me of 
yore while we sons of the Greeks were waging war 
at Troy. But since we sacked the lofty town of 
Priam and went upon our ships and some god 
scattered the Greeks, I never once have seen you, 
daughter of Zeus, nor have known you to come 
aboard my ship to ward off trouble from me. I 
wandered ever with a stricken heart till the gods 
delivered me from my sad plight—even until you 
comforted me with your words, and in the rich 
land of the Phzacians yourself led me to their 
city. Now, I beseech you by your father’s name, 
tell me if I really have come to my own dear 
country; for I cannot think that I have reached 
far-seen Ithaca. Methinks I am still roaming 
over some other land, and you tell me this to tease 
me and to beguile my mind.” 

“Such thoughts,’ replied Athene, “are always 
in your mind! Therefore I cannot leave you thus 
unhappy, discreet and wary and thoughtful as 
you are. Any other man, on coming from his 
wanderings, eagerly would have gone to his home 
to see his wife and children; but you have no 
desire to be informed or to inquire about anything 
until you have proved your wife who sits, as ever, 
weeping in your halls, while her wretched days 
and nights waste away. I never doubted, but 
knew in my heart that you would return, although ~ 
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with the loss of all your comrades. Yet I did not 
wish to oppose Poseidon, my father’s brother, 
who held a grudge against you, being angry 
because you blinded his dear son. 

“But come, I will show you Ithaca, so that you 
may recognize it. This is the harbor of Phorcys, 
‘the old man of the sea.’ Here at its head is the 
olive tree with spreading foliage, and near it the 
pleasant, shadowy cave sacred to the nymphs 
called Naiads. Yonder, too, is the overhanging 
cavern where you have offered many an acceptable 
sacrifice to these nymphs. And there is Mt. 
Neriton.”’ 


Odysseus, convinced that he has reached Ithaca, 
greets the nymphs 


With this the goddess removed the mist, and 
the land was plainly seen. There long-tried, royal 
Odysseus was overcome with delight in his native 
land. He kissed the bounteous earth, and at 
once stretched forth his hands and prayed thus 
to the nymphs: 

“Ye Naiad nymphs, daughters of Zeus, I 
thought never to look on you again; so now with 
loving prayers I give you greeting! Yea, and 


_ gifts we will give as heretofore, if the Plunderer, 


daughter of Zeus, graciously permits me myself 
to live, and lets my dear son grow to manhood!” 


Athene helps Odysseus hide his treasure, and tells 
him how to destroy the suitors 


“Be of good courage, and do not worry about 
these things,” said the goddess Athene. “But 
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let us at once put your treasures into the farthest 
corner of the marvelous cave, that they may all 
be safe for you; and let us ourselves make our 
plans, that all may be for the very best.” 

So saying, the goddess entered the dusky cave 
and looked all about for hiding places. Odysseus 
brought there all his treasure—the gold, the 
enduring bronze, and the finely-made garments 
which the Pheacians gave him—and carefully 
laid them away. Then Pallas Athene set a stone 
at the entrance, and they both sat down at the 
foot of the sacred olive and planned destruction 
for the audacious suitors. 

“Noble son of Laértes, ready Odysseus,” said 
bright-eyed Athene, ‘‘consider how you may lay 
hands on the shameless suitors, who for these long 
years have been lording it in your halls while 
wooing your matchless wife and offering bridal 
gifts. She, ever mournfully longing for your 
return, gives hope to all, and makes promises to 
each one, and sends them messages; but her mind 
is set on other things.”’ 

“Alas!’”’ said wise Odysseus, “‘I should most 
certainly have met the fate of Agamemnon, son 
of Atreus, in my own halls, if you, goddess, had 
not told me everything just as it is! Come then, 
contrive some way that I may punish them. And 
stand by my side inspiring such courage as when 
we snatched the shining crown from Troy. If 
only you, bright-eyed one, would stand by me 
with such eagerness, with your gracious aid, 
revered goddess, I would dare battle with three 
hundred men!”’ 
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Athene changes Odysseus to the likeness of a beggar; 
then goes to Sparta to bring Telemachus home 


“T shall be with you, and will not forget you 
when we come to this task,”’ replied Athene, “and, 
methinks, many a one of these suitors who are 
wasting your property will spatter the spacious 
floor with his blood and brains. But let me make 
you strange to every one. I will shrivel the fair 
flesh upon your supple limbs, remove the golden 
locks from your head, and throw about you such 
a shabby garment as any man who sees you 
wearing it shall loathe. And I will take the lustre 
from your eyes, now so beautiful, that you may 
seem repulsive to ali the suitors, your own wife, 
and the son you left at home. Then first of all 
go to the swineherd who keeps your swine. He 
loves your son and constant Penelope, and is 
equally loyal to you. You will find him sitting 
by your swine as they feed near the Rock of the 
Raven and the spring of Arethusa, where they eat 
plenty of acorns and drink the cool water—a fare 
which makes swine very fat. There stay and sit 
beside him and question him about everything; 
while I go on, Odysseus, to Sparta, the land of 
lovely women, to summon your son Telemachus. 
He went to spacious Lacedemon to visit Mene- 
laiis, hoping to find whether you were still alive.” 

“Why, knowing all things, did you yourself 
not tell him?” said wise Odysseus. “Was it, 
 forsooth, that he too might suffer hardship, wan- 
dering over the unharvested sea while others 
~ devour his living?”’ 

“Be nat so anxious about him,’ 


I 


replied Athene. 
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“TI myself took him there, that by going he might 
win a noble name. He is enduring no hardship, 
but sits at ease in the palace of the son of Atreus, 
with abundance about him. Young men, to be 
sure, are lying in wait for him with their black 
ship, eager to cut him off before he reaches his 
native land; but this I do not expect. Before 
that, the earth will close over certain of the wooers 
who are wasting your property.” 

Having said this, Athene touched Odysseus with 
her wand, shriveled the fair flesh upon his supple 
limbs, removed the golden locks from his head, 
and made the skin of all his limbs that of an old 
man. She also took the lustre from his beautiful 
eyes and put on him other garments—a ragged 
wrap and a tunic worn out and begrimed with 
foul smoke. Then she threw about him the great 
hide of a fleet stag—one with the hair ail worn 
away—and gave him a staff and a tattered bag 
with a cord by which to hang it. 

Now that they two had made their plans, they 
parted, and Athene went to sacred Lacedzemon 
to see the son of Odysseus. 


BOOK XIV 


Odysseus visits the hut of Ewmeus, the swineherd 


But Odysseus took the rugged path through the 
woods across the hills, to the place where Athene 
told him to look for the noble swineherd, who took 
better care of his property than any other man that 
he had. 

He found him sitting at the entrance of his hut, 
near which, on a clearing which commanded a 
wide view, was a fine, large yard, inclosed by a 
high wall, with an open space about it. The 
swineherd, of his own accord, had dragged stones 
there and built this for his absent master’s swine, 
without consulting the queen or aged Laértes; 
and had coped it with a hedge of thorn. Outside 
the wall he drove strong stakes, set close together 
all the way round, after stripping the dark bark 
from an oak. Inside, he made twelve adjoining 
sties for the swine to sleep in, and fifty wallowing 
breeding swine were penned in each; but the 
boars slept outside. These were much less 
numerous, for the noble suitors by their feasting 


kept the number small, the swineherd daily 
_ sending them the best fat hog he had left. Three 


hundred and sixty there were now. Four dogs, 
bred by the swineherd, always lay near at hand— 
dogs as fierce as wild beasts. Humezus was just 
then making himself a pair of sandals, cutting for 
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them a new piece of oxhide. Three of the other 
men had gone here and there with droves of 
swine. The fourth he had had to send to the 
city, as usual, with a hog for the audacious suitors, 
that they might kill it and glut themselves with 
meat. 


EHumezxus rescues Odysseus from the dogs and 
eniertains him in his hut 


Suddenly the dogs spied Odysseus and, with 
continual barking and yelping, rushed upon him. 
Odysseus cautiously sat down, letting the staff 
drop from his hand; and right here on his own 
farm he would have met a humiliating fate, had 
not the swineherd, springing up quickly, dropped 
his leather and dashed from the door. After 
threatening the dogs and driving them this way 
and that with a shower of stones, he thus 
addressed his master: 

“Old man, my dogs surely came near tearing 
you to pieces all of a sudden; and so you would 
have brought reproach on me! The gods have 
already given me trouble and sorrow enough; 
for I sit and sigh and groan over my noble master, 
and tend fat hogs for other men to eat while he, 
perhaps in need of food, is wandering over some 
land of strange men—if, indeed, he is still alive 
and looking on the sunlight! But come, old man, 
let us go into the hut, so that, when you have had 
your fill of tood and wine, you may tell where 
you are from and what troubles you yourself 
have borne.” 

So saying, the noble swineherd led the way to 
the hut, brought Odysseus in, and gave him a 
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seat. He spread some thick brushwood and laid 
upon it the great soft skin of a shaggy wild goat— 
his own usual bed. Odysseus was pleased with 
such a welcome, and said to him: 

“Stranger, may Zeus ard the other immortal 
gods grant all that you most desire, for treating 
me so kindly!” 

Then the good swineherd Eumeus replied: 
“My guest, it is not right for me to slight 
a stranger, even if one in worse plight than 
yours should come. All strangers and beggars 
are under the care of Zeus, and my gift is well- 
intentioned, even though small; for it is all we 
swineherds have any right to, when new men are 
our masters. The gods have certainly kept him 
’ from returning who loved me well and would have 
given me a house and lot and a much-needed wife 
—such things as a generous master gives a man 
who has labored long for him, and whose work 
some god has prospered as much as this of mine. 
Buthe is gone! Would that all the tribe of Helen, 
too, had gone down to destruction! For she has 
made the knees of many a man grow weak; and 
he, too, for the honor of Agamemnon, went to 
Troy, famed for horses, there to fight against the 
Trojans.” 

Thereupon Eumeus girded up his tunic and 
went to the sties where the droves of pigs were 
penned. Selecting two, he killed and sacrificed 
them both, singed them and cut them and sliced 
them, and stuck them on the spits. After roast- 
ing all the meat, he brought it hot upon the spits 
and placed it before Odysseus, sprinkling white 
barley upon it. 
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Eumeus tells Odysseus of the insolence of the suitors 

Then he mixed some honey-sweet wine in an 
ivy-wood bowl, and sitting down opposite Odys- 
seus, said to him cheerfully: 

“Now, stranger, eat such fare as we servants 
have—this flesh of sucking pigs. The fat hogs 
the suitors eat; for they heed not the wrath of 
the gods, and have no pity. Yet the blesséd gods 
do not like reckless deeds, but honor justice and 
men’s upright conduct. Why, even cruel enemies 
whom Zeus vouchsafes plunder when they tres- 
pass on other men’s land, have greater fear of 
divine vengeance when they have filled their 
ships and started home! ‘These suitors must 
have heard about some utterance of a god—about 
Odysseus’s mournful end—and so they are not 
willing to woo fairly, nor to go to their own homes, 
but calmly waste his property with utter reckless- 
ness and have no thought of sparing it. Every 
single day and night that comes from Zeus, they 
sacrifice—not one victim, not two either, I assure 
you! And they are wasting the wine—draining 
it recklessly. Odysseus certainly had vast wealth! 
No other lord had so much, either on the dark 
mainland or in Ithaca itself; no, there are now 
not any twenty men together who have so much 
property. I will reckon it for you. Twelve herds 
on the mainland; as many flocks of sheep; as 
many. droves of swine; as many roving herds of 
goats. Foreigners and his own herdsmen tend all 
these. Here in Ithaca, too, eleven herds of goats 
all graze upon the farther shore, and trusty herds- 
men tend them. Every day a herdsman drives 
up the fatted goat which seems best of them all. 
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I, too, must needs guard and tend these swine, 
decide which one is the best, and send it to the 
suitors.”’ 

So the swineherd talked on while Odysseus 
hungrily ate his meat and greedily drank his wine, 
the while sowing seeds of evil for the suitors. 
After Odysseus had eaten a hearty meal, Eumzeus 
again filled his cup to the brim. Odysseus gladly 
received it from his hand. 


Odysseus fails to convince the swineherd that his 
master 1s stoll alive 


“My friend,’’ he said to the swineherd earnestly, 
“who was the man who bought you and was so 
rich and powerful, as you say? You said he died 
for the honor of Agamemnon. Tell me of him, 
that I may see whether I knew of such a man. 
Zeus and the other immortals know, I suppose, 
whether I have seen him and can bring you news 
of him; for I have wandered far.”’ 

“Old man,” replied the chief swineherd, “no 
wanderer who came here to tell of him could 
persuade his wife and his dear son to believe any 
tale. You may not think it, but vagrants are 
incredible liars when in need of entertainment, 
and do not even pretend to tell the truth. So 
whenever one comes here to Ithaca he babbles his 
trumped-up tales to the queen. She receives him 
well and gives him entertainment and asks him 
about every little thing, while the tears trickle 
from her eyes—as is the way of a woman when her 
husband has died far away. You too, old man, 
would soon enough be patching up a story if 
some one would give you some clothing—a mantle 
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and a tunic. But probably dogs and swift birds 
have already plucked the flesh from Odysseus’s 
bones, and life has left him; or fishes have eaten 
him in the sea, and his bones lie wrapped in a pile 
of sand upon the shore. So he has perished; 
and sorrow alone is left for all his friends, but most 
of allfor me. For never again shall I find so kind 
a master, go where I may—not even if I should 
return to the house of my father and mother where 
I was born and they reared me. Ido not mourn so 
much for them now, much as I long to be in my 
native land and to see them; but I am seized with 
a longing for Odysseus who is away. Why, 
stranger, although he is not present, I mention 
his name with reverence, for he was very fond of 
me; he really cared for me. So I call him 
‘worshipful’ even though he is away.”’ 


Odysseus repeats his statement with an oath 


“My friend,” said long-tried Odysseus, “‘al- 
though you flatly contradict and say that he will 
not come, and your heart is ever skeptical, I tell 
you—not in so many words, but with an oath— 
Odysseus will return. Let me have the fee for 
welcome news as soon as he reaches his home. At 
that time give me a mantle and a tunic. Until 
then, much as I need it, I will not take a thing; 
for a man who, because of his poverty, invents 
deceiving tales, I loathe as I loathe the gates of 
hell. First then of all the gods let Zeus be witness; 
and let this hospitable board and hearth of good 
Odysseus, to which I have come, be witness too. 
All this shall surely come to pass as I say. This 
very year Odysseus will come here. As this moon 
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wanes and the new moon appears he will come 
home and punish every one who has wronged his 
wife and his noble son.” 


Eumeus still doubts, and even fears for the safety 
of Telemachus 


Then, the swineherd Eumzeus exclaimed: “Old 
man, I shall never give that fee for welcome news, 
nor will Odysseus ever any more come home! 
But drink in peace, and let us think of other things. 
Do not remind me of these troubles; for my heart 
certainly does ache whenever any one calls my 
good master to mind. As for your oath, let that 
pass! Yet would that Odysseus might come as I 
so much desire!—I and Penelope, and aged Laértes, 
and noble Telemachus. Just now, however, I 
am constantly worried about Odysseus’s son 
Telemachus. After the gods had made him grow 
like a young sapling, and I thought he was not 
going to be at all inferior to his father in men’s 
esteem—as glorious in form and bearing—some 
god or man robbed him of his wits, and away he 
went to sacred Pylos in search of tidings of his 
father! Now the lordly suitors are watching for 
him to come home, hoping to blot out from Ithaca 
the race of Arceisius and to leave not even one 
of its name. But let us say no more of him, 
whether he be captured, or the son of Kronos 
lend him a protecting hand and he thus escape. 
Rather tell me about your own troubles, old man. 
Say plainly: Who are you? Of what people? 
Where are your town and kindred? On what 
ship did you come; and how did sailors happen 
to bring you to Ithaca? Who did they say they 
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were? For I hardly think that you came here on 
foot.” 


Odysseus invents a tale of his wanderings, identify- 
ing himself as the son of Castor of Crete 


“Well,” said crafty Odysseus, “I will tell you 
all about it. But even if our supply of food and 
sweet wine would suffice to eat at our leisure 
while others did the work, I could not, even in 
a year, tell the tale of all the troubles I bore at 
the will of the gods. 

“T am proud to call myself the son of Castor, 
a rich man of a family from Crete. Among the 
Cretans of his time he was honored throughout 
the land, as if he were a god, because of his 
prosperity, his wealth, and his famous sons. But 
he died, and his high-handed sons cast lots for his 
property and divided it among them. To me 
they gave but a pittance, and assigned me a 
dwelling. However, on my own merits I married 
the daughter of a wealthy family; for I was no 
weakling, and was not afraid of warfare. Now 
all my strength has left me; yet I think you can 
tell from the stubble what the grain has been, 
for I surely have had enough trouble and to spare. 
But in those days Ares and Athene surely did 
give me boldness and courage to break through 
the ranks, whenever I decided to lie in wait for 
the bravest men, sowing the seeds of evil for my 
foes. My daring heart never anticipated death; 
but foremost in the charge, I overtook with my 
spear all foemen less fleet than I. Such I was in 
warfare. I had no taste for labor or for the proper 
care of a home, which goes with raising fine 
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chiidren. However, I was always fond of ships 
fitted with oars, of wars, of polished javelins and 
arrows—dismal things that are usually horrible 
to others. Well some god, I suppose, gave me my 
tastes; for one enjoys one sort of life, another 
another! Before the young Greeks ever set foot 
on Troy, nine times had I been a leader of men and 
of swift-sailing ships against foreign foes. Thus 
I obtained very great wealth. I took my choice 
from the spoils, and won much afterward by lot. 
Soon my wealth increased, and I became honored 
and respected among the Cretans. 


He claims to have had part in the Trojan War and to 
have made a voyage to Egypt 


“But when far-seeing Zeus ordained that 
abominable expedition which weakened the knees 
of so many men, they called on me and famous 
Idomeneus to take our ships to Troy. There was 
no refusing, for the voice of the people sternly 
demanded it. There for nine years we young 
Greeks battled; and in the tenth, after sacking 
the town of Priam, we turned homeward with 
our ships. But some god scattered the Greeks; 
and for wretched me all-wise Zeus devised sore 
affliction. Only a month I enjoyed my children, 
my wedded wife, and my possessions at home. 
Then my heart prompted me to set sail for Egypt 
with some noble comrades. I rigged nine ships, 
and soon my force was gathered. Six days my 
faithful companions feasted; for I provided many 
victims to offer to the gods and to furnish a 
banquet for them. On the seventh we embarked, 
and with a steady favoring north wind sailed 
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from spacious Crete as easily as if down stream. 
None of my ships met harm; but safe and sound 
we sat, while wind and the helmsmen kept the 
ships on their course. In five days we reached 
the flowing Nile, and here I moored my curved 
ships. Then I ordered my trusty men to stay 
there by them on guard, while I sent scouts to 
points of outlook. 


He says that his comrades fell, but the king took pity 
on him 


“But lawlessly and recklessly my men soon 
began to pillage the very fair fields of the Egyp- 
tians and to carry off their wives and infant 
children; and they slew the men themselves. 
Presently the din reached the city. Hearing it, 
the people came forth at early dawn, and the 
whole plain was filled with footmen, horsemen, 
and the glitter of bronze. Then Zeus the 
Thunderer threw my men into a cruel panic, and 
not one dared stand and face the foe; for danger 
hemmed them all around. So the Egyptians 
slew many of us with the sword, and carried off 
others alive to work for them in bondage. As 
for me, Zeus put this thought into my heart: 
‘Would that I had died and met my fate there in 
Egypt; for from that day to this I have been the 
guest of sorrow!’ At once I took the good helmet 
from my head and the shield from my shoulders 
and, flinging away my spear, ran to meet the 
horses of the king. I kissed and clasped his 
knees, and he pitied me and spared me. He 
seated me in his chariot and bore me, weeping, to 
his home. A great mob with spears rushed after 
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us, eager to kill me—for their rage knew no 
bounds—but he, dreading the wrath of Zeus, the 
friend of strangers, who always visits evil deeds 
with his displeasure, held them back. I stayed 
there seven years and amassed much wealth 
among the Egyptians; for they all gave me 
gifts. 


He claims to have been tempted away from Egypt 
after becoming wealthy 


“But when the eighth year came round, to my 
sorrow a wily Phoenician came there—a greedy 
knave who had already done much mischief to men. 
He worked upon me with his wiles, and took me 
with him to Phcenicia where he had his home and 
property. Here at his home I spent a whole year. 
Then he sent me upon a ship bound for Libya, 
pretending that I was to share the receipts for 
the cargo. But it was his real purpose to sell me 
there and get a great price for me. I went with 
him on his ship, helpless, although I strongly 
suspected him. The ship ran on with a steady 
favoring north wind, through the mid-sea, on past 
Crete; and then Zeus ordained the destruction 
of her crew. 

“When we had left Crete, and no other land 
was in sight, but only sky and sea, the son of 
Kronos set a dark cloud over our ship, and the 
sea grew dark beneath it. Then Zeus thundered 
and hurled a bolt at her. Struck by the bolt of 
Zeus she quivered from stem to stern, and was 
filled with sulphur fumes. All my comrades 
jumped overboard and floated around the black 
hull like sea gulls. Thus Zeus cut short their 
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coming home; but into my hands, desperate as 
I was, he placed the long mast of the vessel, so 
that I might once more escape death as I clung 
to it and drifted with the deadly winds. 


That, wrecked on the Thesprotian coast, he there got 
news of Odysseus 


“Nine days I drifted, and on the tenth dark 
night a huge breaker rolled me upon the coast 
of the Thesprotians. Here lord Pheidon, king of 
the Thesprotians, entertained me free of charge; 
for it was his dear son who found me overcome with 
cold and weariness, and with his own hand sup- 
ported me to his father’s palace where he put on 
me a mantle and tunic for my clothing. 

“Here I had news of Odysseus; for Pheidon 
said that he had sheltered and entertained him on 
his way to his own country. He showed me all 
the treasure that Odysseus had gathered together 
—hbronze, and gold, and stubborn iron—and 
really it would support as many as ten generations, 
so much was stowed there in the king’s palace. 
He said that Odysseus had gone to Dodona to 
learn from the sacred lofty oak the will of Zeus 
as to how he is to return to the rich land of 
Ithaca—whether openly or secretly—now that he 
has been so long away. Moreover, he swore in 
my presence, as he poured out a libation in his 
house, that the ship was launched and its crew 
waiting—the very men who are going to bring 
him to his dear native iand. But before Odysseus 
returned from Dodona Pheidon sent me away; 
for a ship of the Thesprotians happened to be 
starting for Dulichium, the land rich in grain. 
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That he escaped the Thesprotian crew when their 
ship put in at Ithaca 


“Pheidon instructed the Thesprotian sailors to 
take me with all care to King Acastus; but a 
wicked scheme concerning me was more to their 
liking, so that even yet I might reach the depths 
of misery. When their sea-bound ship was far 
from shore, all at once they plotted for me a life 
of slavery. They stripped my clothes from me— 
my mantle and tunic—and threw about me instead 
this wretched rag and this tunic full of holes, 
which you yourself see. In the evening they 
reached the tilled fields of far-seen Ithaca. Here 
with a twisted rope they bound me fast on board, 
and they themselves went ashore and _ hastily 
took their supper. However, the gods very 
easily unfastened my bonds for me; and, wrapping 
my mantle about my head, and sliding down 
the slippery rudder shaft, I breasted the sea. 
Paddling hard with both hands as I swam, I was 
very soon out of the water and beyond their 
reach. Then I climbed up to a thicket—a wood 
in full leaf—and there lay down and hid. They 
scurried about here and there, making a great 
noise; but when further search seemed unprofit- 
able, they reémbarked. The gods themselves 
easily concealed me and brought me to this farm 
of a man of sense; for I am destined to live on.” 


Eumeus does not believe this tale about Odysseus 


“Alas, poor stranger!” the swineherd HKumezeus 
replied, “you surely have moved my heart 
by telling of your suffering and your wander- 
ings. But about this, at any rate, I think you 
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are in the wrong. You never will persuade me 
with your tale about Odysseus! Why is it neces- 
sary for a man such as you to tell lies for nothing? 
Why, even I myself know full well about my 
master’s coming. He has been positively hated 
by all the gods; for they did not strike him down 
among the Trojans, or in the arms of his friends 
when he had finished his military service. Then 
the whole Achzan host would have made a tomb 
for him, and he would thus have won renown 
for his son in all time to come. But now the 
stealthy storm winds have swept him away with- 
out honor. So I stay out here with my swine 
and do not go into town, unless perhaps prudent 
Penelope sends for me when word of my master 
comes from one source or another. Then the 
people sit around and carefully question the news- 
bearer, some grieving for their long-absent master, 
others glad to keep on eating up his property 
without making any return. As for me, I have 
had no desire to inquire of such an one, or to ask 
any questions, since a certain AXolian, after killing 
a man and wandering far and wide, came to my 
farmstead here where I greeted him warmly. 
He said that he saw Odysseus in Crete with 
Idomeneus, mending his ships which the storms 
had damaged; and that Odysseus would be here 
either by summer or harvest time, bringing 
much wealth and all his noble comrades. Now 
that some god has brought you here, forlorn old 
man, do not try to please me with lies, nor seek 
to deceive me; for I will not respect or love you 
for that, but only because I fear Zeus, the god of 
strangers, and pity you yourself.” 


fi 


| tending the white-toothed swine so long, while 
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Odysseus stakes his life on the truth of his statements 


“You surely have an incredulous heart!” said 
wise Odysseus. ‘‘Not even by my oath have I 
convinced you, so obdurate you are. Come now, 
let us make a bargain, and let the Olympian gods 
above be witness for us both. If your master 
returns to his house, clothe me in a mantle and 
tunic and send me to Dulichium where I desire 
to be; but if he does not come as I say, set your 
men against me to throw me down a great cliff, 
that any other beggar may beware of deceiving 
you.” 

“Stranger,” replied the noble swineherd, “I 
should have a fine reputation among mankind, 
and should be a virtuous man indeed, if after 
welcoming you at my hut I should turn around 
and kill you! Then I should indeed pray to Zeus 
with a clear conscience! Well, it is supper time 
now. I wish my men would hurry in, so that we 
might have a good supper.” 

Thus they talked together, and presently the 
keepers came from the fields with their swine. 
The swineherds shut them up to sleep in their 


usual places; and endless squealing arose from 
_ the penned-up pigs. 


“Bring the best of the hogs here to sacrifice for 


_a stranger from far away,” called out the noble 


swineherd to his associates. “We, too, will have 
some benefit—we who have had the trouble of 


others have been eating up the labors of our 
hands without payment!” 

So saying, with his sharp ax he split some wood. 
Then his men brought in a well-fattened five- 
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year-old boar and set him by the hearth. The 
swineherd did not forget the immortal gods, for 
he knew what was right. First he threw into the 
fire hairs from the head of the white-toothed 
boar and prayed to all the gods that wise Odysseus 
might return to his home. Then he lifted himself 
to his full height and struck the boar with a stick 
of wood which he had left undivided as he was 
splitting, and the boar fell dead. The others 
cut his throat, singed him, and quickly dismem- 
bered him. The swineherd then selected meat 
from each joint and put it upon rich fat. Some 
pieces he sprinkled with bruised barley meal and 
threw into the fire. Cutting up the rest he stuck 
it on the spits, roasted it carefully, and then took 
it off and piled it on wooden trenchers. And now 
Eumeeus rose to carve—for he surely knew a 
carver’s proper duties. He cut the meat and 
divided it into seven portions. The first, after 
offering prayer, he set aside for the nymphs and 
for Hermes, son of Maia; the rest he served to 
each one there. But Odysseus he honored with 
the long chine of the boar, and so rejoiced the 
heart of his master, who said to him: 

““EKumeeus, may you be as dear to Father Zeus 
as now you are to me for honoring such a man as 
I with the good portion.” 

“Hat, poor stranger,’ replied EKumeeus, “and 
enjoy what you have here. Gods will give one 
thing and withhold another, just as they wish; 
for all power is theirs.” 

So saying, he sacrificed the consecrated parts 
as a burnt offering to the gods; then, pouring 
out some sparkling wine, he placed it in the 
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hands of Odysseus, the waster of cities, and sat 
down before his own portion. Mesaulius brought 
them wheaten bread. Eumeeus himself, without 
the knowledge of the queen or aged Laértes, had 
bought this man of the Taphians with his own 
means, while his master was away. So they 
began to eat the food set before them. When 
they had eaten their fill, Mesaulius cleared the 
table and, well satisfied with their meal, they were 
quite ready to go to rest. 


Odysseus hints for a warm covering 


A bad night came on. All night it rained, and 
the west wind blew, which is always wet. To 
test the swineherd and see whether he would 
pull off his own coat and offer it to him, or order 
one of his men to do so, through love of him, 
Odysseus said to his companions: 

“Listen, Eumeeus and all you other men, and 
I will boast a bit and tell a story; for crazing wine 
so prompts me, which makes even a very wise 
man sing loudly and burst into maudlin laughter, 
impels him to dance, and brings out some words 
that were better left unsaid. Now that I have 
begun to feel talkative I will not conceal the fact. 
If only I were young now and still had my strength, 
as in the days when we planned and accomplished . 


an ambush at the foot of the wall of Troy! Iwas 


third in command with Odysseus and Menelaiis, 
for so they ordered. Coming right up close to 
the city and its steep wall, we lay down to sleep, 
cowering beneath our shields about the citadel in 
the thick bushes, among the reeds and marshes. 
Although the north wind subsided, a bad night 
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came on, freezing cold. Snow fell, bitterly cold, 
like hoarfrost, and ice set hard about our shields. 
All the other men had mantles and tunics, and 
slept comfortably with their shoulders covered 
by their shields. But I, when I set out, foolishly 
ieft my mantle with my companions. I thought 
I should not be cold at all, so came with nothing 
but my shield and my bright tunic. Well, at the 
third watch of the night, when the stars had 
crossed the zenith, even late as it was, I spoke to 
Odysseus who was near me, nudging him with 
my elbow, and he gave me immediate attention. 

“*Noble son of Laértes, ready Odysseus,’ said 
I, ‘Iam nearly dead! This cold is killing me; for 
I have no mantle. Some god beguiled me into 
wearing nothing but my tunic. Now there is no 
longer any help for me!’ 

“No sooner were the words out of my mouth 
than he had this idea in mind—such a man he 
was to plan and to fight! ‘Keep still now,’ he 
whispered to me, ‘lest some other Greek hear 
you.’ Then he raised his head, and resting on 
his elbow, said: 

““Listen, friends! A dream from some god 
came to me in my sleep. Since we have come so 
far from the ships I wish there were some one here 
. to tell Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, to 
urge more men to come from the ships!’ 

“At that Thoas, son of Andremon, quickly 
sprang up, threw aside his purple mantle and 
started to run to the ships. So I was very glad to 
lie down and sleep in his garment until golden- 
throned Morning dawned. Oh that I were now 
young and had my full vigor! Then one of the 
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swineherds here might give me a mantle, both 
through kindly feeling, and out of respect for a 
worthy man. Now they all despise me because 
I have shabby clothing.” 

“Old man,” replied the swineherd Eumzus, 
“your story does you credit. Not one im- 
proper or silly thing have you said. So you 
shall lack neither clothes nor anything else which 
a hard-pressed suppliant deserves—at least for 
the present. But in the morning you will have 
tc shuffle along in your own rags again. There 
are not here many extra mantles and tunics to 
put on, but only one apiece. However, when 
the dear son of Odysseus comes, he will give you 
a mantle and tunic for clothing, and will send you 
wherever you wish to go.” 

With that he sprang up and placed a bed near 
the fire for Odysseus, throwing some sheep skins 
and goat skins upon it. There Odysseus lay . 
down, and Eumzeus threw over him a great thick 
“mantle which he kept as clothing when any 
_ terrible storm might arise. 

So here Odysseus slept, and near him the young 
_men. A bed there, so far from his swine, by no 

means satisfied Eumzeus, but he prepared himself 
to go outside; and Odysseus was pleased to see 
that he took such care of his master’s property 
while he was away. First he threw his sharp 
sword about his strong shoulders; then he put 
'on a very thick mantle to keep off the cold, 
| caught up the fleece of a great fat goat, took a 
sharp spear to keep off dogs and men, and went 
to rest right where the white-toothed swine were 
sleeping beneath a projecting rock in a shelter 
from the north wind. 


BOOK XV 


Athene hurries Telemachus home from Sparta 


So Athene went to spacious Lacedemon to 
remind the noble son of Odysseus of his return 
home, and to hasten his coming. She found 
Telemachus and the famous son of Nestor abed 
in the portico of renowned Menelaiis’s house. 
Peisistratus was still sound asleep, but Telemachus 
could not sleep; for all through the ambrosial 
night anxious thoughts of his father kept him 
awake. Bright-eyed Athene, standing very near 
him, said: 

“Telemachus, it is not well for you to wander 
any longer far from your home, leaving your 
possessions while such insolent men are in the 
house; for they may make way with all your 
property, dividing it among them, and thus your 
journey may be for nothing. Therefore with all 
haste ask Menelaiis, good at the war ery, to send 
you on your way, that you may still find your 
blameless mother at home. For her father and her 
relatives are already urging her to marry Eury- 
machus, as he outbids all the suitors with his 
gifts to her, and has increased his gifts of wooing. 
Do not let her take any treasure away from your 
home against your will. You know how a woman 
is. She wants to enrich the house of the one who 
marries her; but of her former children and dear 
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husband she no longer has any thought, nor does 
she even speak of them. Go then yourself and 
entrust all your property to the one whom you 
think the best of your housemaids, until the gods 
grant you a distinguished bride. 


Athene instructs Telemachus how to avoid the 
ambuscade of the suitors 


“Let me tell you something more; and bear it 
well in mind. The noblest of the suitors, with 
deliberate intent, are now guarding the strait 
between Ithaca and rugged Samos, eager to cut 
you off before you reach your native land. But 
that, I think, shall never be! Before that takes 
place, the earth shall close over some of the suitors 
that are devouring your livelihood. Yet keep 
your staunch ship well away from those islands 
and sail both night and day, and one of the 
immortals who is guarding and protecting you 
will send a breeze in your wake. Then when you 
have touched the nearest shore of Ithaca, send 

_ your ship and all her crew on to the city, and you 
yourself first of all go to the swineherd, who is in 
charge of your swine, and as loyal as ever to you. 
There stay all night, and bid him take the news 
to Penelope in the city, that you are safe and have 
returned from Pylos.”’ 
_ So saying, Athene went away to lofty Olympus. 
Then Telemachus awakened Nestor’s son from 
| sweet slumber, touching him with his heel. 
“Wake up, Peisistratus, son of Nestor!’ he 
said. ‘Bring out your strong-hoofed horses and 
yoke them to the chariot, that we may be on our 
way!” 
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“Telemachus,”’ he replied, “it is quite impossible, 
eager as we are to be off, to drive during the dark 
night. It will soon be morning. Wait then till 
noble Menelaiis, the renowned spearman, brings 
gifts and places them in our chariot, and with 
cheering words sends us upon our way. For a 
guest remembers all through life a hospitable man 
who has shown him kindness.” 

He spoke, and soon gold-throned Morning 
came. Menelaiis, just risen from his couch by 
fair-haired Helen, now approached them. When 
Telemachus saw him he hastily put on his glossy 
tunic, threw his great mantle about his strong 
shoulders, and went to the door. Standing there 
he said: 

“Son of Atreus, heaven-born Menelaiis, leader 
of men, now at last send me on to my own native 
land. My heart longs to go home,” 


Telemachus bids farewell to Menelaiis 


“Telemachus,” replied Menelaiis, “1 will not 
keep you longer, now that you are eager to go. 
I blame any host who is overkind or overrude. 
Good sense is better in all things. One who speeds 
a guest who wishes to stay is as much at fault as 
is he who detains one in haste to be gone. It is 
best to welcome a guest while he stays and to 
speed him when he wishes to go. But wait until 
I bring you some gifts and place them in your 
chariot—beautiful ones, as you may see for your- 
self—and until I bid the maids prepare a mea! 
here in our halls from our abundant store. It is 
not only to our own credit and honor but also 
better for you to eat before setting out over the 
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great, boundless earth. And if you choose to go 
through Hellas and mid-Argos I will hitch my 
horses and guide you through the towns. No one 
will send us away empty-handed; every one will 
give us something to take with us—either a brazen 
tripod, a caldron, a pair of mules, or a golden 
goblet.” 

“Son of Atreus, heaven-born Menelaiis, leader 
of hosts,”’ replied Telemachus, ‘I prefer now to 
go to my own home; for I left behind there no 
guardian of my property. I fear that while I 
seek my godlike father, I may myself be lost, or 
some valued treasure from my house.”’ 

Thereupon Menelaiis at once bade his wife and 
maids prepare a meal there in his halls. And now 
Eteoneus, son of Boéthoiis, came in—just risen 
from bed; for he lived not far away. Menelaiis 
told him to kindle a fire and roast some meat, and 
he at once did so. Meanwhile Menelaiis himself 
went down into the fragrant treasure room, and 
with him Helen and Megapenthes. When they 
came where the treasures were lying, the son of 
Atreus took a double cup, and told his son Meg- 
apenthes to bring a silver mixing-bowl, while 
Helen went and stood by the chests wherein lay 
the embroidered robes which she herself had made. 
She brought away the one of these which was most 
beautifully embroidered and largest. It sparkled 
like a star as it lay beneath the others. Then the 
three hastened through the palace until they found 
Telemachus; and Menelaiis said: 

“Telemachus, may Zeus the Thunderer, hus- 
band of Heré, grant you a safe return, as certainly 
as your heart hopes for it! Of all the gifts stored 
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in my house as treasures, I will give you the one 
that is most beautiful and most precious—a finely- 
fashioned mixing-bowl. It is of solid silver, 
finished at the rim with gold—the work of 
Hephestus. The hero Phedimus, king of the 
Sidonians, gave it to me when I was at his house 
on my way home; and now I wish to give it to 
you.” 

So saying, the lordly son of Atreus put the 
double cup into the hands of Telemachus. Then 
sturdy Megapenthes brought the glittering silver 
bowl and set it before him, while fair-cheeked 
Helen stood beside him with the robe in her hands. 

“T too, dear child,” she said, “‘give you this gift 
as a keepsake from the hands of Helen, that your 
bride may wear it on your wished-for wedding 
day. Till then, let it lie in your dear mother’s 
keeping at home. I wish you a happy return to 
your native land and to your stately home.”’ 

With that she placed the robe in his hands, and 
he rejoiced to receive it. Lord Peisistratus put 
the gifts into the chariot chest as he received them, 
and marveled as he beheld them all. Then golden- 
haired Menelaiis led the two young men to the 
house, where they took their seats. After they 
had eaten a hearty meal, Telemachus and the 
splendid son of Nestor hitched the horses, mounted 
the gay chariot, and drove away from the doorway 
and the echoing portico. After them went forth 
golden-haired Menelaiis bearing a cup of honey- 
sweet wine, that they might pour a drink offering 
as they left. Standing before the horses he 
pledged his guests, saying: 

“Farewell, young men! And say the same to 
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Nestor, shepherd of the people; for he was tender 
as a father to me while we sons of the Greeks were 
waging war at Troy.” 

“Most assuredly, heaven-born one,” replied 
discreet Telemachus, ‘‘when we arrive we will 
deliver all your message. Would that on coming 
to Ithaca I might thus find Odysseus in my home, 
and so might tell him how, after receiving every 
kindness here with you, I come home bringing 
many fine treasures!”’ 


rf 
Helen interprets an omen seen as Telemachus ts 
startung for home 


Just as he was speaking, a bird flew up at the 
right—an eagle, bearing in its talons a large white 
goose, a tame one from the yard. Men and 
women were following after it, screaming. As 
the bird drew near, he darted to the right in front 
of the horses. Those who saw it were glad, and 
all their hearts were cheered. 

“Think, heaven-born Menelaiis,” began 
Peisistratus. “Is it to us that some god is 
showing this sign, or to you?” 

So he said, and valiant Menelaiis was pondering 
how he should interpret the sign and give him a 
proper answer. But long-robed Helen anticipated 
him, saying: 

“Listen to me; for I will prophesy as the 
immortals suggest to my heart, and as I think 
it will come to pass. Just as this eagle, coming 
from the hills where he was born and bred, caught 
a goose fattened in the house, so shall Odysseus, 
after suffering many ills and wandering widely, 
come home and wreak his vengeance. Or even 
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now at home he is sowing the seeds of ill for all 
the suitors.” 

“May Zeus, the loud thunderer, husband of 
Heré, grant it so to be!’’ answered discreet 
Telemachus. ‘“‘Then to you as to a god would 
I there give thanks!”’ 


Telemachus and Peisistratus reach Phere and 
Pylos 


Saying this, he touched the horses with the 
whip, and very quickly they sped through the 
city toward the plain. All day they swayed the 
yoke they bore upon their necks. 

The sun was setting and darkness coming on 
when they arrived at Phere before the house of 
Diocles, son of Orsilochus and grandson of 
Alpheius. There he gave them entertainment 
for the night. But when morning dawned, they 
harnessed their horses, mounted the gay chariot, 
and drove away from the doorway and the echoing 
portico. _Telemachus cracked the whip for a start 
and the team flew along with a will. 


At Pylos Telemachus leaves Peisistratus and boards 
his ship 

Soon they approached the steep citadel of Pylos, 
and Telemachus said to the son of Nestor: 

“Nestor’s son, could you promise to do me a 
favor? We call ourselves old friends because of 
our fathers’ friendship. Moreover, we are both 
of an age, and this journey will bring us still closer 
together. Do not then take me beyond my ship, 
heaven-born one, but leave me there, lest agéd 
Nestor, in his eagerness to show me kindness, 
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detain me at his home against my will, when I 
ought to hasten on.” 

When Telemachus spoke thus, Peisistratus 
doubted if he could properly give and perform 
this promise; yet upon further thought it seemed 
the better way. So he turned his horses toward 
the swift ship at the shore, took out the fine gifts 
—the clothing and gold which Menelaiis gave— 
and set them in the stern, and, hurrying Telem- 
achus, said to him earnestly: 

“Be quick to go aboard and get all your crew 
together, before I reach home and tell my agéd 
father; for well I know how set his mind is! He 
will not let you go, but will come here himself 
and invite you to the house. And I have no 
thought that he will go back without you; for 
he will be greatly annoyed, no matter what excuse 
you give.” 

So saying, he drove his fair-maned steeds on 
to Pylos and soon arrived at the palace. 

Meanwhile Telemachus urged on his crew and 
gave them their orders. ‘‘Get the tackling ready 
on the black ship, my friends,” he said, “and let us 
ourselves go aboard that we may be on our way!” 

They promptly obeyed, and in all haste came 
aboard and sat at the pins. 


The seer Theoclymenus begs to be taken aboard 


While Telemachus was busy with these prepara- 
tions, and at the stern of the ship was making 
prayers and sacrifices to Athene, there came to 
him a wanderer, exiled from Argos for having 
killed a man. He was a seer of the lineage of 
Melampus, who once lived at Pylos, the mother- 
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land of flocks, and was wealthy among the Pylians, 
dwelling in a very splendid house. And now this 
man, Theoclymenus, the son of Polypheides, came 
and stood before Telemachus, whom he found by 
his swift ship pouring a libation and offering 
prayer. 

“My friend,” he said earnestly, ‘‘since I find 
you making offerings here, by these, and by the 
god invoked, and also by your own head and the 
heads of your companions, I beseech you, tell me 
truly what I ask, and hold back nothing. Who 
are you, and of what people? Where are your 
city and kindred?”’ 

“Well, stranger,” replied discreet Telemachus, 
“T will plainly tell you all. I am an Ithacan by 
birth. My father is Odysseus—if such a person 
ever existed! Now he has died a mournful death; 
so I have come with my black ship and my crew 
to seek news of my long-absent father.” 

“T, too, like yourself,’ said godlike Theocly- 
menus, ‘“‘am far from my native land, because I 
killed a kinsman. There are many of his relatives 
and friends throughout horse-pasturing Argos, 
and they have great influence with the Achzans. 
To avoid death and dire doom at their hands, I 
am an exile; for now it is my fate to wander 
among men. But let me board your ship! I 
supplicate you as an exile! Do not let them kill 
me; for I know they follow hard upon me!” 


, 


Telemachus takes Theoclymenus aboard and sails 
for home 


“T will not, I assure you, drive you from my 
trim ship, if you wish to come aboard,” said 
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Telemachus. ‘Come, then, and in Ithaca you 
shall be welcome to what assistance we can give.” 

Thereupon he took Theoclymenus’s bronze- 
tipped spear and laid it on the deck of the curved 
ship. Then going aboard the sea-bound craft, 
he sat down in the stern and seated Theoclymenus 
at his side, while the crew loosed the hawsers. 
Telemachus urged on his crew and bade them 
adjust the tackling, and right promptly they 
obeyed him. They raised the mast of pine and 
set it in its hollow socket, binding it fast with the 
forestays; then hoisted the white sail with twisted 
ropes of ox-hide. Bright-eyed Athene sent them 
a favoring breeze that swiftly swept through the 
sky, so that the scudding ship might speedily run 
her course. On they sped past Crouni and Chalcis, 
the land of pleasant streams. 

The sun was setting and darkness coming on 
as the ship drew near to Phee, hurried along by 
the breeze of Zeus, and then passed sacred Elis 
where the Epeians rule. Thence Telemachus 
steered for the islands—which seemed to drift 
rapidly behind him—wondering whether he would 

~ escape death, or be caught by the suitors. 


Odysseus proposes to go to the city and beg, but 
Eumeus urges him to stay at the hut 


| Meanwhile Odysseus and Eumezus were eating 
_ supper at the hut, and with them the other swine- 
herds. When they had finished their meal, 
_ Odysseus—to test EKumeeus and see if he would 
any longer give him a hearty welcome and urge 
him to stay at the farm, or would send him at 
once to the town—said: 
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“Listen now, Eumeus and all you others here! 
I want to go to town in the morning to beg, so as 
not to be a burden to you and your men. Only 
give me plain directions and a trusty guide who 
will take me there, and I will wander about the 
city by myself, as I needs must, to see if any one 
will give me a cup of water and a crust of bread. 
And if I should come to the house of godlike 
Odysseus, I would take news to wise Penelope, 
and mingle with her suitors, who might perhaps 
give me a meal, since they have such great 
abundance. I could very soon work for them in 
any way that they chose. For !et me tell you this, 
and heed what I say. By the favor of Hermes, 
messenger of the gods, who gives grace and dignity 
to the labor of all men, no other mortal could 
compete with me in the work of a manservant— 
in whatever way meaner men serve their betters: 
building a fire well, splitting dry wood, carving 
and roasting meat, and pouring wine.”’ 

Then the swineherd Eumzeus was deeply 
moved and said: “‘Ah me, stranger, how, pray, 
came such a notion into your mind? Surely you 
must want to die there outright, if you are willing 
to make a plunge into that crowd of suitors, whose 
insolence and outrageous conduct tower as high as 
the iron heavens! Their servants are not such as 
you, but young men, decked out in mantles and ~ 
tunics. Those who serve them always have their 
heads glossy with oil, and have handsome faces. 
Their tables are loaded down with bread and meat 
and wine. No, stay here; for no one is inconven- 
ienced by your being here—neither I nor any of 
the men who are with me! And when Odysseus’s 
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dear son comes home, he will give you a mantle 
and tunic for your clothing, and send you on, 
wherever you desire to go.” 


Odysseus inquires about his father and mother 


““May you, Eumezus, be as dear to Father Zeus 
as now you are to me,” replied long-tried, royal 
Odysseus, “for now you have put an end to my 
wandering and saved me from bitter woe! There 
is nothing harder for men than wandering about; 
yet for their curséd belly’s sake men endure sore 
distress; and wandering, tribulation, and pain 
come upon them. But now, since you keep me 
here, and bid me await your master, tell me about 


the mother of godlike Odysseus and about his 


father, whom he left on the threshold of old age 
when he went away; whether, perchance, they 
still behold the light of day, or are already dead 
and in the halls of Hades.” 

“Well, stranger,” replied Eumeeus, “I will tell 
you all about them. Laértes still lives, but is 
ever praying to Zeus that life may leave him, in 
his home; for he grieves much for his son who is 
far away, and for that sweet lady, his brilliant 
wife, who pained him sorely by her death, and 
brought him to untimely old age. She pined away 
and died a pitiful death, in sorrow for her famous 
son. May no real friend of mine who dwells here 
and shows me kindness die as she died! For while 
she was alive, even though she suffered so much, 
it was a pleasure to speak to her and ask about 
her health; for it was she who brought me up 
along with her stately daughter, long-robed 


 Ctimene, the youngest of her children. I was 
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reared with her, and treated with little less regard. 
But when we both reached the longed-for time of 
youth, they gave her to a husband in Samos and 
received countless wedding gifts. Anticleia gave 
me a fine mantle and tunic for my clothing, and 
sandals for my feet, and sent me here to the farm; 
yet from her heart she loved me the more. Now 
I miss all that; but the blesséd gods are prospering 
the labor of my hands. From this I have had my 
living and have given to men who are worthy. 
But from the queen there is no cheerful bit of 
news, nor any kind attention; for evil has fallen 
on her house in the form of a band of insolent men. 
Yet servants like very much to speak face to face 
with their mistress, to hear about everything, to 
have something to eat and drink, and then to take 
something back to the farm. Such things always 
cheer the hearts of servants.”’ 

“Well! Well!” answered crafty Odysseus, 
“then you must have wandered far from your 
country and kindred when you were very small, 
swineherd Eumzus! Come now, tell me all 
about this. Was the wide-streeted city sacked 
where your father and your honored mother 
lived? Or did hostile men find you alone tending 
sheep or cattle, and ship you away and sell you 
at a good price into the household of this man 
here?” 


Humeus tells Odysseus the story of his life 


“Stranger,’”’ replied Eumeeus, “‘since you are 
interested enough to ask me about this and to 
raise the question, listen quietly while you sit at 
ease and go on drinking your wine. The nights 
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are endlessly long now; so there is time enough 
to sleep and also to enjoy listening to stories. You 
need not be in a hurry to go to bed. Too much 
sleep is injurious. Let any of the others so 
inclined go and sleep, and early in the morning 
after breakfast attend to his master’s swine. But 
let us drink and feast here in the hut, and enjoy 
ourselves telling each other tales of bitter woe; 
for a man who has suffered very deeply and 
wandered widely, after it is all over, finds pleasure 


in his pains. So I will tell you what you ask and 


wish to know. 

“There is a certain island called Syria—you 
may perhaps have heard of it—over above 
Ortygia where the sun’s course turns. It is not 
at all thickly settled, but a good island, rich in 
cattle and sheep, and abounding in wine and 
wheat. Famine never visits this land, nor does 
any other hateful malady come upon mortals 
there and make them ill. When people in the 
city grow old, Apollo of the silver bow and 
Artemis come and slay them with their gentle 


arrows. Here there are two cities, and all the 
-jand is shared between them. My father, 
_ Ctesius, son of Ormenus, a man like the immor- 
_ tals, ruled over them both. 


“Some Phoenician merchants—renowned sea- 
men, but greedy fellows—came here, bringing no 
end of trinkets on their black ship. Now there 
was in my father’s palace a tall and handsome 
Phoenician woman who was skilled in splendid 
handiwork. These wily Pheenicians led her 
astray. First one of them made love to her as 
she was washing clothes beside their ship; and 
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this turns the heads of weak women, ever of the 
upright. Then he asked her who she was and 
where she came from; and she at once referred to 
her father’s high-roofed house. ‘I pride myself 
upon being from Sidon, rich in bronze,’ she said, 
‘and am the daughter of Arybas, an enormously 
wealthy man. Some Taphian pirates seized me 
as I was coming from the fields and brought me 
here and sold me at the palace of this man, who 
paid for me a good price.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘would you go back home . 
with us now and see the stately house of your 
father and mother, and your parents themselves? 
For they certainly are still alive, and are con- 
sidered wealthy.’ 

““That might be,’ the woman replied, ‘if you 
sailors would be willing to bind yourselves with 
an oath to take me home in safety.’ 

“So she said, and they all then took the oath 
as she directed. When they had finished going 
thrvuugh the form of the oath, the woman con- 
tinued: 

“ “Keep still for the present! Let not one of 
your crew utter a word to me when he meets me 
on the street or perhaps at the spring, for fear 
some one may go to the house and tell the old 
man, and he when he understands, may bind me 
in harsh bonds and plot destruction for you. Now 
mind my word and hurry on the purchase of your 
cargo. Then, the moment your ship is filled with 
freight, let word come quickly to me at the palace, 
and I will bring whatever gold I can lay my hands 
on. I should be glad to give something else for 
my fare too. At the house I have charge of my 
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master’s child—such a bright boy!—who runs 
about with me out of doors. I might take him 
on board, and he would fetch you a very large sum 
wherever you might take him among foreign 
people.’ 

“So saying, she went back to the beautiful 
palace. The Phoenicians stayed among us all 
that year, and stored much goods in their hollow 
ship. Now the moment their ship was loaded 
for them to set sail, they sent a messenger to tell 
the woman. This crafty man came to my father's 
palace with a gold necklace. It was strung at 
intervals with amber beads. The maids about 
the house and my good mother kept handling it 
and examining it, and offering a price for it. 
Meanwhile the man silently made a sign to the 
woman, and when he was sure she understood 
was off to the ship. The woman took me by the 
hand and led me away out of doors. In the 
vestibule she found some cups and tables where 
men who had business with my father had been 
feasting. They had then gone to a meeting of 
assembly and a public debate. Hastily she hid 
three goblets in her bosom and carried them away. 
I, in my innocence, went with her. The sun was 
setting and darkness coming on, but we walked: 
fast to the well-known harbor where the swift- 
sailing ship of the Phoenicians was. They put 
us two on board and, boarding the ship them- 
selves, were off sailing the watery ways. Zeus 
sent a breeze, and for six days we sailed night and 
day. But when the son of Kronos brought round 
the seventh day, the huntress Artemis struck the 
woman down; and as she fell she plunged into the 
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hold like a sea diver. They threw her overboard 
to be a prey to seals and fishes, and I was left with 
an aching heart. From there, wind and wave 
brought us to Ithaca, where Laértes bought me. 
So it was that I came to set my eyes on this land.” 

“FKumeus,” said noble Odysseus, ‘you most 
assuredly have stirred my very heart with this 
tale of all the trouble you have borne. Yet, side 
by side with evil, Zeus surely gave you good, since 
after all your adventures you came to the house 
of a kind master—one who, to say the least, 
furnishes you plenty to eat and drink. You lead 
a comfortable life; but I come here as a wanderer 
in many cities.” 


Telemachus arrives in Ithaca 


So they conversed together. Then they both 
slept; yet only a little while, for soon bright- 
throned Morning came. 

Meanwhile the crew of Telemachus as they 
approached the shore slackened their sail, hastily 
lowered the mast, and rowed their ship to her 
moorings. After casting anchor and fastening 
the mooring lines, they came ashore, prepared 
their dinner and mixed some sparkling wine. 
‘When they had finished their meal, discreet 
Telemachus said to his companions: 

“Sail the black ship right on to the town, my 
men; I am going across the fields to the herdsmen. 
In the evening, after inspecting the farm, I will 
zo to town. ‘Tomorrow I will pay you for the 
voyage with a good feast of meat and sweet wine.” 

“Yes, but where shall I go, my child?” said god- 
like Theoclymenus. ‘‘To whose house shall I go, 
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of all the men who rule in rugged Ithaca? Shall 
I go directly to your mother at your home?” 

“Under other circumstances,” answered Telem- 
achus, “I would tell you to go to our house, for 
we are not at all lacking in hospitality; but it 
would be too unpleasant for you. I shall be 
away, and my mother would not see you. She 
does not often appear in the same room with the 
suitors, but attends to her loom in an upper 
chamber far away. I will tell you of a man to 
whom you might go—Eurymachus, the illustrious 
son of wise Polybus. The Ithacans nowadays 
look upon him as if he were a god, and in fact he 
is much the best man of them all He is very 
eager to marry my mother and hold Odysseus’s 
honorable position. Olympian Zeus who dwells 
in the clear sky knows, however, whether he will 
bring about an evil day for the suitors before the 
wedding!” 


Theoclymenus interprets a favorable omen 


Even while Telemachus was saying this, a bird 
flew up on his right—a hawk, the speedy messenger 
of Apollo. With his claws he was tearing a dove 
and scattering its feathers down to the ground 
midway between the ship and Telemachus. Call- 
ing Telemachus aside from his companions, 
Theoclymenus grasped his hand and said em- 
phatically: 

“Telemachus, this bird did not fly out on your 


_ vight without the will of some god! I knew at a 


glance that he was a bird:of omen. There is no 
house in the land of Ithaca more kingly than your 
own, and you are masters here forever!” 
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“Stranger,” replied discreet Telemachus, 
“would that this prophecy of yours might be 
fulfilled! Then would you soon know of my 
kindness and of many a gift from me, so that 
any one who met you would call you blesséd!”’ 

Then he said to Pirzeus, his loyal comrade: 
“Pirzeus, son of Clytius, you have done my bid- 
ding in other matters best of all the comrades 
who went with me to Pylos; so now take this 
stranger to your home for me, and entertain him 
and do him honor until I come.” 

“Telemachus,”’ replied Pireeus, the famous 
spearman, “even if you stay here a long time, I 
still will entertain him. He shall have no lack 
of welcome.” 

So saying, Pirzeus boarded the ship and bade 
the crew come aboard and loose the mooring lines, 
and quickly they came and sat at the pins. 
Telemachus put on his beautiful sandals and 
took from the deck of the vessel his ponderous 
spear tipped with sharp bronze. The men loosed 
the mooring lines, thrust off the ship, and sailed 
to the city as the dear son of godlike Odysseus 
had bidden them, while Telemachus walked briskly 
to the yard where were the countless swine near 
which the noble swineherd was accustomed to 
sleep, loyal to his master. 


BOOK XVI 


Telemachus meets the strange beggar 


MEANWHILE, at the hut Odysseus and the noble 
swineherd had kindled a fire at dawn and, having 
sent the herdsmen to the fields with the droves of 
swine, were preparing their breakfast. The dogs, 
that usually barked so loudly, began to wag their 
tails, and did not bark at Telemachus as he drew 
near. Godlike Odysseus noticed this, and at the 
same time the sound of footsteps stole upon him. 
He at once earnestly said to Eumeeus: 

““Kumezeus, some friend of yours is certainly 
coming here, or some one whom you know well; 
for the dogs do not bark, although I hear the 
sound of footsteps near at hand.” 

He had hardly finished saying this when his 
own son stood in the doorway. In amazement 
the swineherd sprang up, and the vessels with 
which he had been busy mixing sparkling wine 
fell from his hands. Hastening to meet his master, 
he kissed his face, both his beautiful eyes and both 
his hands, and let a great tear fall. As a loving 
father greets a son who has come from a distant 
land after an absence of ten years—an only son 
who has lived far away, and for whom he long has 
sorrowed—-so the noble swineherd threw his arms 
around godlike Telemachus and kissed him again 
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and again as one escaped from death; and sobbing, 
he exclaimed: 

“So you have come, Telemachus, sweet light 
of my eyes! I did not expect ever to see you again 
when you went away on your ship to Pylos! Come 
right in, my child, that I may cheer my heart with 
the sight of you, just home from so far! You do 
not often come here to the farm to us herdsmen, 
but stay in town; for nowadays, I suppose, you 
want to keep an eye upon that wasteful crowd of 
suitors.” 

“‘T will come in, father,’’ replied discreet Te- 
lemachus. ‘‘I have come here to see you, and to 
hear from you whether my mother is still staying 
at the palace, or some one of those men finally 
married her, and the couch of Odysseus, now 
neglected, stands covered with foul cobwebs.” 

“She still with patient heart remains at your 
house,’’ answered the swineherd, ‘and wearily her 
nights and days are wasting away as she pours 
out her tears.” 

So saying, Eumzus took Telemachus’s brazen 
spear; and Telemachus crossed the stone thresh- 
old. As he came in, his father rose to give him 
his seat, but Telemachus objected. 

“Keep your seat, stranger,’ he said. “I will 
find another here in our lodge. Here is the man 
who will prepare one.’ 

When Telemachus said this, his father resumed 
his seat. The swineherd, throwing some brush- 
wood on the floor, spread over it a fleece, and the 
dear son of Odysseus seated himself upon it. 
Then the swineherd brought some platters of 
roasted meat left from the meal of the previous 
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day. Bustling about he heaped bread in the 
baskets, mixed some honey-sweet wine in an ivy 
bowl, and seated himself opposite Odysseus. So 
they began to eat. When they had finished their 
meal, Telemachus said to the noble swineherd: 

“Father, where did this stranger come from? 
How did sailors chance to bring him to Ithaca; 
and who did they say that they were? For I am 
sure he did not come by land.” 

Then the swineherd Eumeeus replied: ‘‘ Well, 
my child, I will tell you all about it. He claims 
to have been born in spacious Crete, but says he 
has visited many cities in his wanderings; for so 
some god ordained his lot. Just now he escaped 
from the ship of some Thesprotians and came here 
tomylodge. Iputhiminyourcharge. Dowith 
him what you will. Hesayshe is your suppliant.” 


Telemachus cannot take the stranger to the palace, 
because of the violence of the suitors 


“Humeeus,” replied discreet Telemachus, ‘‘ your 
words distress me! How could I possibly receive 
this stranger at the palace? I am but young 
myself, and cannot trust my strength enough to 
take my own part against one who is angry with- 
out a cause. Moreover, my mother is undecided 
whether to keep the house there with me, loyal to 
her husband’s couch and to the voice of the people, 
or to follow finally some chief of the Achzeans 
who woos her at the palace and offers the most 
bridal gifts. However, since this stranger has 
come here to your lodge, I will clothe him in a 
fine mantle and tunic, give him a two-edgéd sword, 
and sandals for his feet, and send him on wherever 
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he wants to go. Or, if you like, you care for him 
and keep him, here at the farm, and I will send 
him clothing and all his food, so that he may not 
burden you and your men. I would not have 
him go there among those suitors; for they are 
wantonly insolent and might make sport of him, 
and that would grieve me very much. It is hard 
for even a powerful man to contend against such 
great numbers, for they are certainly much the 
stronger.”’ 

“‘My friend—for doubtless I, too, have a right 
to answer you’’—said long-tried, noble Odysseus, 
“T am surely indignant to hear what you say 
about the suitors, doing such abominable deeds 
in your house against such a man as you! Tell 
me, do you submit to it willingly; or do the people 
of your land, led by the voice of some god, feel 
hateful toward you? You certainly have cause 
to blame your brothers; for upon brothers a man 
relies for aid when a bitter feud arises. If only 
I were as young as you are, and felt as I feel now, 
or were the son of noble Odysseus, or even Odys- 
seus himself; then my foe would strike off my 
head at once if I did not go to the house of Laértes’ 
son Odysseus and become the bane of every one 
of those suitors! Moreover, if because I was 
single-handed they should crush me by their 
numbers, I should much rather be cut down in 
my halls and die than have to see their disgraceful 
deeds—strangers treated shamefully, men wan- 
tonly dragging the serving women through the 
house, wine being wasted, men so recklessly eating 
up food; and all for nothing—for a purpose that 
will not be accomplished!” 
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Telemachus shows Odysseus that he is helpless 
against the suators 


“‘T will tell you, stranger, just how it is,” replied 
Telemachus. ‘The people as a whole have no 
grudge against me, nor have I cause to blame any 
brothers—upon whom one relies for aid when a 
bitter feud arises; for the son of Kronos has made 
our race run ina single line. Arceisius was father 
of but a single son, Laértes; and he of a single 
son, Odysseus. Odysseus left me here in his 
home as his only son, and had no joy of me; 
therefore there are now innumerable foemen in 
the house. For all the nobles that bear sway 
among the islands—Dulichium, Samos, and 
woody Zacynthus—and as many as have power 
in rocky Ithaca—all are wooing my mother and 
despoiling my home. She neither declines their 
hated suit nor has the power to end it. Mean- 
while they with their feasting are impoverishing 
my home; and soon they will bring me also to 
destruction! However, all this lies in the laps of 
the gods. 


Telemachus bids Eumezxus tell Penelope of his 
arrwal 
“But, father, you go quickly and tell Penelope 
that I am safe and have returned from Pylos. I 
will stay here; and you come back here when you 
have told this news to her alone. Let none of 
the rest of the Greeks know it; for many are 
plotting against me.” 
— “T gee,” said Eumeus, “I understand. You 
are speaking to one who comprehends the situa- 
: tion. But now make this clear to me. -Shall I 
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go and tell Laértes on my way? Poor Laértes! 
For a time, although he sorely grieved for 
Odysseus, he superintended the work on his 
place, and would eat and drink with the men 
in the house when he was so inclined. But 
now, from the day you went away on your ship 
to Pylos, they say he has never eaten nor drunk 
the same, nor paid any attention to his fields, but 
sits sorrowing, with moans and sighs, while the 
flesh is wasting away on his bones.” 

“Tt is too bad!”’ answered Telemachus, “but 
nevertheless, much as it grieves us, we will pass 
him by; for if men could have just everything 
they want, we would choose the return of my 
father before everything else. You take your 
message and come right back, and do not go 
wandering across the fields after Laértes. Yet 
you might tell my mother to send a housemaid 
there as soon as possible, privately; for she could 
take the news to the old man.” 


Athene transforms Odysseus from a beggar to a king 


With these words he hurried on the swineherd, 
who took up his sandals, put them on, and started 
for the city. Nor was his going unnoticed by 
Athene. So she drew near in the likeness of a 
tall and beautiful woman skilled in fine handiwork. 
She stood opposite the door of the hut plainly 
visible to Odysseus; but Telemachus did not at 
the time look in her direction or catch sight of 
her—for gods are by no means visible to every 
one. Odysseus and the dogs saw her; yet the 
dogs did not bark, but slunk timidly away across 
the yard. Athene gave a signal with her brows. 
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Noble Odysseus understood, and coming out of 
the house past the great wall of the yard he stood 
before her. 

“Zeus-born son of Laértes, ready Odysseus,” 
she said, “now tell your story to your son. Keep 
it secret no longer. Then, after planning the 
suitors’ death and doom, both of you go on into 
the famous city. I myself will not be far away, 
as I am eager for this battle.” 

So saying, Athene touched Odysseus with her 
golden wand. First she put on him a spotless 
mantle and tunic, increased his size, and restored 
his youthful vigor. His complexion became 
swarthy again, his cheeks filled out, and a dark 
beard grew about his chin. This done, she went 
ner way, and Odysseus entered the lodge. His 
dear son was filled with awe, and turned away 
his eyes for very fear that it might be a god. 

“Stranger, you are much changed!” he ex- 
claimed. “You have different garments, and 
your flesh is not the same! You are without 
doubt one of the gods who hold the open sky! 
Oh be gracious, and we will give you grateful . 
offerings and finely-wrought gifts of gold! Have 
mercy upon us!” 

“T assure you I am not a god,” answered long- 
tried, royal Odysseus. ‘Why do you liken me to 
the immortals? I am your father, for whom you 
have long sighed as you suffered and submitted 
to the outrageous treatment of men!” 


Telemachus recognizes his father 


So saying, Odysseus kissed his son, and down 
his cheeks let fall upon the ground the tears which 
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until now he had always restrained. But Telem- 
achus—for he did not yet believe that it was 
his father—finally regaining his speech, replied: 

“You cannot be Odysseus, my father! Some 
god is beguiling me, to make me weep and sorrow 
but the more! No mortal man of his own accord 
could do these things, unless a very god came to 
him, who if he wished might make him young or 
old. For you certainly were an old man a moment 
ago, and shabbily clothed. Now you are like the 
gods who hold the high heavens.” 

“Telemachus,”’ replied wise Odysseus, “it is 
not proper, when your own father is right here 
before you, for you to marvel and to be so over- 
much amazed. You may rest assured that no other 
Odysseus will ever come here, but, such as you 
see me, this is I. After suffering much and wan- 
dering far, now in the twentieth year I have come 
to my native land. This change is the work of 
booty-bringing Athene, who has made me at her 
will—for she has that power—sometimes like a 
beggar, and again like a man who is young and 
. wears fine clothing. It is easy for the gods who 
hold the high heavens to glorify or to debase a 
mortal man.” 

So saying, he sat down; and Telemachus, 
throwing his arms about his good father, began 
to weep and sob, and in them both was stirred a 
tender yearning for tears. They wept aloud, and 
more unceasingly than ospreys or crookéd-clawed 
vultures ery when farmers take away their young 
before their wings are grown. Thus pitifully the 
tears fell from their eyes; and daylight would 
have faded upon them as they wept, had not 
Telemachus suddenly said to his father: 
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“But, father, on what ship did sailors bring 
you here to Ithaca? Who did they claim to be? 
For you could not have come by land.”’ 

“Well, my boy,”’ said long-tried, royal Odysseus, 
“T will tell you all about it. Some Pheeacians 
brought me here—famous mariners who pilot any 
strangers who come their way. They brought me 
across the sea on a swift ship while I slept, and 
set me down here in Ithaca. Glorious gifts they 
gave me too—hbronze, and gold, and woven gar- 
ments in abundance. These treasures, by com- 
mand of Athene, are stored in the caverns. I 
have come here now at Athene’s bidding that we 
may plan the slaughter of our foes. 


Odysseus and his son consult about the destruction of 
the sustors 


“Come then, tell me the number of the suitors, 
that I may know how many and what sort of men 
they are, and so, after bravely considering the 
matter, may decide whether we two alone without — 
allies shall be able to hold out against them, or 
shall seek the aid of others.” 

“Father,’’ answered discreet Telemachus, ‘of 
course I have always heard of your great renown 
—that you were valiant as a warrior and sage in 
counsel; but now you are proposing a terrible 
task. Iam amazed! It would be impossible for 
two to fight against so many valorous men. For 
there are not ten of the wooers, or even twice ten, 
but many times that. You shall hear their num- 
ber right here now. From Dulichium there are 
fifty-two picked youths, and six serving men with 
them; from Samos twenty-four men; from Zacyn- 
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thus twenty young Greek nobles. From Ithaca 
itself there are twelve leading men in all, and with 
them Medon the herald, the divine minstrel, and 
two servants skilled in the art of table service. 
If we face all these men in our halls, look out that 
you do not take a bitter and baneful vengeance 
by your coming! No, if you can think of any 
champion who may help us whole-heartedly, take 
him into account.”’ 

“Very well,’”’ replied Odysseus, ‘‘I will mention 
one. Listen, and mark me well, and tell me 
whether Athene together with Father Zeus will 
suffice for us two, or I shall cast about for some 
other champion.” 

“Excellent helpers indeed are these two whom 
you mention,” said Telemachus, “even though 
they sit among the clouds on high. They bear 
sway over all mankind and over the immortal 
gods.” 

“T assure you,’ answered noble Odysseus, 
“those two will not be long absent from the 
mighty fray when prowess in warfare is put to the 
test in my house. But early in the morning you 
go home, and for the present mingle with the 
insolent suitors. Later on, the swineherd will 
bring me to the city in the disguise of the wretched 
old beggar. And if they treat me rudely in my 
home, steel your heart to endure it, although I 
suffer ill treatment. Even if they drag me by the 
heels through the palace and out of doors, or hurl 
missiles at me, look on and be patient still. But 
bid them cease from their folly, and try to dis- 
suade them with gentle words. They will pay 
no attention to you; for, little as they know it, 
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their day of doom is at hand. I will tell you 
another thing, and keep this well in mind. When 
most wise Athene shall put it into my mind, I 
shall nod my head to you, and then you gather 
up all the weapons that lie about the hall and 
store them in a corner of the chamber up above, 
every one of them. But when the suitors miss 
them and ask about them, mislead them with 
gentle words, saying: ‘I have laid them aside out 
of the smoke, since they no longer look like the 
ones Odysseus left behind when he went to Troy, 
but have been smirched as far as the heat of the 
fire has reached them. Moreover, the son of 
Kronos has put this other greater fear into my 
mind—that you might perhaps when full of wine 
begin a quarrel among you and wound one another, 
and thus bring disgrace upon your feast and upon 
your wooing. For weapons of themselves lead 
men on.’ But for us two alone leave out two 
swords, two spears, and leather shields to seize, 
so that we can run up and get them at‘a moment’s 
notice; and then Pallas Athene and all-wise Zeus 
will confound the suitors. I will tell you another 
thing, and mark it well. If you are really my 
son, and of my very blood, let no one hear that 
Odysseus is here—neither Laértes, nor the swine- 
herd, nor any of the household, nor even Penel- 
ope herself; but let us two alone test the loyalty 
of the women. Let us also make trial of the 
serving men and learn who of them honors and 
respects us, and who is disloyal and scorns a man 
such as you are.” 

“Father,” replied discreet Telemachus, “before 
very long you shall know that I am no coward, i 
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think; yet I am not at all foolhardy. I judge 
that this plan of yours will be of no advantage to 
either of us, and, I pray you, be careful! You 
would waste much time testing each one of the 
men and visiting the farms while these men in 
your halls are left free to waste your property 
recklessly and without sparing. I certainly 
advise you to test the women and find which 
ones dishonor you and which are guiltless; but 
I would not prove the men, but rather see to that 
later when you are sure of some sign from egis- 
bearing Zeus.” 


Eumeus and a herald from the ship announce the 
arrwal of Telemachus 


So they conversed together. Meanwhile the 
sturdy ship which had brought Telemachus and 
all his comrades from Pylos ran on to Ithaca. 
After entering the deep harbor, the crew hauled 
the black ship ashore, and their high-spirited 
attendants -carried away their weapons, and at 
once took the splendid gifts to the house of 
Clytius. Then they sent a herald on to the 
palace of Odysseus to tell heedful Penelope the 
news that Telemachus was at the farm, but had 
given orders that the ship sail on to the city; for 
they feared that the stately queen would be 
alarmed and shed bitter tears. So the herald and 
the noble swineherd met on the selfsame errand, 
bringing tidings to the queen. Unfortunately, 
just as they reached the palace of the noble king 
the herald said to Penelope within hearing of her 
maids: “At last, O queen, your dear son has 
returned from Pylos.’”’” But the swineherd stood 


as 
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close to Penelope as he told her all that her dear 
son had instructed him to say, and when he had 
accomplished his mission, left the hall and went 
back to his swine. 


The suators, foiled in the plot of their ambuscade, 
devise new plans 


Now the suitors were dismayed and disheart- 
ened; so they went from the hall past the great 
courtyard wall, and there before the gate took 
their seats in council. Eurymachus, son of Poly- 

bus, was first to speak: 

““My friends,” he said, “certainly a great feat 
has been insolently accomplished—this voyage of 
Telemachus! And we said that it would never 
be accomplished for him! Come then, let us 
launch the best black ship we have and get to- 
gether oarsmen of the sea, to take this news very 
quickly to our friends and bid them sail for home 
with all speed.” 

He had hardly finished saying this when Amphi- 
nomus, turning about in his seat, caught sight of 
the ship in the deep harbor, some of the crew 
furling the sail, and some with the oars in their 
hands. Bursting into a peal of merry laughter, 

he said to his companions: 

“There is no further need to send this message, 
for here our men are in the harbor! Hither some 
god told them about Telemachus’s arrival, or 
they caught sight of his ship as she went by, and 
were not able to overhaul her.”’ 

At this they all arose and went to the beach. 
The crew soon hauled the black ship ashore, and 
their haughty squires brought off their weapons. 
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The men themselves went in a body to the 
assembly, not allowing any one, either young or 
old, to join them there. And Antinoiis, son of 
Eupeithes, said to them: 

“Plague on it! How the gods have delivered 
this man from his peril! Our sentries sat on the 
windy heights all day long, one after another in 
close succession. After sunset we never spent 
the night on shore, but sailed on our swift ship 
while we waited for sacred dawn, lying in wait for 
Telemachus in order to seize and slay him. 
Meanwhile some god has brought himhome! But 
let us here contrive some miserable end for Telem- 
achus and not let him escape us; for while he 
lives I am sure these plans of ours will not be 
accomplished. He himself is shrewd in his 
schemes and devices; and the people are no longer 
entirely favorable to us. Come then, let us dis- 
pose of him before he gets the Achzans together 
in council—for he will not be at all backward 
about that, I am sure, but will be full of wrath 
and will get up and tell them all about how we 
plotted his instant death but did not catch him; 
and the people, when they hear about our evil 
deeds, will disapprove of them. I am afraid that 
they may give us trouble and drive us out of the 
country, and we may have to go away to some 
foreign land. Let us be quick then and seize 
him in the fields far from the city, or waylay him 
and take possession of his property, making a fair 
division of it among ourselves. The house, how- 
ever, we might let his mother have, or whoever 
marries her. If this plan does not meet with 
your approval, but you prefer to let him live and 
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hold all his father’s property, then let us no longer 
eat up all his store of good things by gathering 
here; but let each one from his own dwelling do 
his wooing and press his suit with gifts. So may 
Penelope marry the man who gives her most and 
who comes as the favorite of fate.” 

All were hushed to silence at his words. But 
Amphinomus—the illustrious son of prince Nisus, 
and grandson of Aretias—-who was most promi- 
nent of the suitors from Dulichium, rich in wheat 
and grass, and whose conversation was the most 
agreeable to Penelope because he was good at 
heart, now ina kindly spirit said to them: 

“My friends, I should not want to kill Telem- 
achus. It is a terrible thing to kill a man of 
royal descent! Let us at least first inquire into 
the counsel of the gods. If the oracles of mighty 
Zeus approve, I will myself take part in the killing, 
and will urge on all the others; but if the gods 
are against it, my advice is to hold from it.”’ 

All agreed with Amphinomus. So they at once 
arose, entered the palace of Odysseus, and took 
their seats on polished armchairs. 


Penelope accuses Antinoiis of ingratitude, and 
| Eurymachus professes loyalty 


Meanwhile prudent Penelope decided to appear 
before the insolent suitors; for at the palace she 
ee learned of the intended murder of her son. 
The herald Medon, who had overheard the plot, 
‘told her. So she started for the banquet hall 
with her women in waiting. As this queen of 
women approached the suitors, she took her stand 
by the doorpost of the finely-built house, and, 
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holding her silken-sheened veil before her face, 
spoke right out to Antinoiis and rebuked him. 

“Antinoitis,” she said, ‘‘you impudent mischief- 
maker! And yet they say that you are foremost 
among men of your age in Ithaca, both in judg- 
ment and in speech! Such you never were! You 
fool, why do you plot the death and ruin of Telem- 
achus; and why have you no regard for suppli- 
ants, although Zeus is witness for them? It is 
infamous for men to plot crimes against one 
another! Do you not know of the time when 
your father took refuge here in terror of the 
people? They were very angry because he had 
gone with some Taphian pirates and was troubling 
the Thesprotians who are our allies. So they 
wanted to ruin your father and take away his 
precious life and devour all his great and abundant 
living; but Odysseus held them back and kept 
them from their madness. Yet you are now- 
devouring his property without paying for it, 
wooing his wife, and trying to murder his child, 
and are making me utterly wretched! I beseech 
you to desist, and to urge the others to do so!” 

Then Eurymachus, son of Polybus, spoke out, 
and made her this reply: 

“Daughter of Icarius, prudent Penelope, be 
of good courage! Let not these things give you 
any anxiety! The man does not live, nor ever 
will be born, who shall lay. hands on your son 
Telemachus while I am alive and see the light of 
day. For I give you my word, and it shall surely 
come to pass, that the dark blood of such a man 
shall flow around my spear. Many a time has 
Odysseus, the destroyer of cities, taken me on his 
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knees and put roasted meat into my hands, and 
given me ruddy wine. Therefore Telemachus is 
much the dearest to me of all mankind; and I 
bid him have no fear at all of death from the 
suitors. Death from the gods it is not possible 
to shun.” 

He comforted her with words like these, but 
was himself plotting the murder. Then Penelope 
went up to her bright upper chamber and wept 
for her dear husband Odysseus until bright-eyed 
Athene caused sweet slumber to fall upon her 
eyelids. 


Before the return of Humxus Odysseus resumes the 
appearance of a beggar 


In the evening the noble swineherd came back 
to Odysseus and his son, just as they had sacri- 
ficed a yearling pig and were busy preparing 
supper. But Athene, meanwhile, had come to 
Odysseus, and, touching him with her wand, had 
made him an old man again and put shabby 
clothes upon ‘him, for fear the swineherd might 
know him and might go and tell steadfast Penel- 
ope, not keeping the affair to himself. 

Telemachus was the first to speak to the swine- 
herd. “So you have come back, noble Eumzus,” 
he said. “ What is the latest news in town? Are 
the haughty suitors home again from their ambus- 
cade; or are they still lying in wait for me on my 
way home?” 

“T did not take the trouble to go about the 
city and inquire,”’ the swineherd Eumezeus replied. 
“T was eager to deliver my message as soon 
as possible and come buck here. A swift mes- 
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senger from your crew, however, overtook me 
and managed to get word to your mother first. 
But I do know this much; for I saw it with my 
own eyes. I was already on my way, above the 
city where the hill of Hermes is, when I saw a 
swift ship entering our harbor. There were many 
men on her, and she was loaded down with shields 
and double-pointed spears. I thought it was they; 
yet I am not sure.” 

When he said this, revered Telemachus glanced 
at his father and smiled, but shunned the eye of 
the swineherd. 

And now, having finished preparations for their 
meal, they began to eat, and all ate heartily. 
When they had satisfied their appetites, they 
went to bed and took the gift of sleep. 


BOOK XVII 


Telemachus goes to town 


THE very moment early-born rosy-fingered 
Dawn appeared, Telemachus put on his beautiful 
sandals, took up a ponderous spear which well 
fitted his grasp, and as he was setting out for 
town, said to his swineherd: 

“Father, I am going to the city to give my 
mother a glimpse of me; for she will not, I know, 
cease from her doleful grief until she actually sees 
me. This charge I have for you. Take this poor 
stranger to the city to beg his living there; and 
whoever cares to, shall give him a crust of bread 
and a cup of water. With as much trouble as I 
have on my hands, I cannot by any means be 
taking up every one that comes here. If the 
stranger does not like this, so much the worse for 
him. I want to be frank.’ 

“My friend,’ replied Odysseus, “‘I have no 
desire to be kept here either. It is better for a 
beggar to beg for his living in a town than in the 
fields. Whoever chooses will give to me. I am 
no longer young enough to stay on a farm and 
obey all the orders of an overseer. So go your 
way, and thig man here, as you bid, will take me 
by and by, when I have warmed myself at the fire, 
and the heat of the sun increases. The clothes I 
wear are wretchedly poor, and I fear that the early 
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morning frost may do me harm; for you say that 
the town is far away.” 


Telemachus is welcomed by his mother and her 
household 


So he spoke, and Telemachus set out across the 
farm, walking at a quick pace, and the while sow- 
ing seeds of evil for the suitors. When he reached 
his stately dwelling he set his spear against a tall 
pillar, and then crossed the stone threshold. 

His nurse, Eurycleia, who was spreading fleeces 
on the carven chairs, was much the first to see him. 
Bursting into tears, she went straight to him. All 
the other maidens of hardy Odysseus, too, gathered 
about him and, affectionately welcoming him, 
kissed him on his head and shoulders. 

Then from her chamber came heedful Penelope, 
like Artemis or golden Aphrodite. Bursting into 
tears, she threw her arms about her dear son, 
kissed his face and both his beautiful eyes, and 
between her sobs uttered these wingéd words: 

“So you have come, Telemachus, sweet light of 
my eyes! I thought I should never see you again, 
when you had gone secretly on your ship to Pylos, 
without my consent, to seek tidings of your dear 
father. Do tell me, then, that you saw him face 
to face!” 

“My own mother!” replied discreet Telem- 
achus. .. “ Do not make me weep, nor stir my heart 
within me, just when I have barely escaped 
destruction! The rather, bathe and put on clean 
clothing, go to your upper chamber with your 
maids, and vow to sacrifice perfect hecatombs to 
all the gods if Zeus will wreak vengeance upon our 
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foes. But I am going to the market place to invite 
to our house a stranger who accompanied me as I 
came here from Pylos. I sent him on ahead with 
my gallant crew, and asked Pirzeus to entertain 
him well in his home and show him honor until I 
should come.” 

These were his words. Penelope did not under- 
stand their full import; yet she bathed and put 
on clean clothing, and made a vow to all the gods 
to sacrifice perfect hecatombs, if Zeus would in 
some way accomplish works of requital. 

Now Telemachus left the hall, spear in hand, 
with two swift dogs following after him; and 
Athene shed upon him a wondrous grace, so that 
all the people marveled at him as he drew near. 
The haughty suitors gathered about him with 
fair words on their lips, but in their hearts devis- 
ing evil. He turned aside from the great throng 
of wooers and went and sat where Mentor, Anti- 
phus, and Halitherses were sitting, who were old- 
time friends of his father; and they asked him all 
about his travels. Presently Pirzeus, the famous 
spearman, drew near, leading the stranger through 
the city to the place of assembly; and Telemachus 
promptly went to meet his guest. Pirzeus was 
first to speak. 

“Telemachus,” he said, ‘‘send some women 
right over to my house and let me deliver to you 
the gifts that Menelaiis gave you.” 

“Pireeus,” replied Telemachus, ‘‘we do not 
know how our affairs here will develop. If the 
haughty suitors should manage by stealth to put 
me out of the way here at the palace, and divide 
up all my father’s property, I would much rather 
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that you should have these things and enjoy them, 
than any one of those men. But if I succeed in 
accomplishing the death and doom of the suitors, 
then I shall be glad enough to have you so willing 
to turn the gifts over to me.” 


Telemachus brings Theoclymenus to the palace, and 
tells his mother about his yourney 


Thereupon Telemachus led to his home the 
stranger who so long had suffered. Entering the 
stately palace they threw their mantles upon the 
couches and armchairs, went to the polished bath- 
tubs, and bathed. And when the maids had 
bathed them and anointed them with oil and put 
fleecy mantles and tunics on them, they came 
from their baths and sat down on couches, while 
serving women brought water for their hands, 
spread a polished table before them, and set upon 
it food of many a kind. Penelope was sitting 
opposite Telemachus by a doorpost of the hall, 
resting upon a couch, and spinning fine threads 
of yarn. The men began eating their meal. 
When they had finished, Penelope was the first 
to speak. 

““Telemachus,” she said, “I am certainly going 
upstairs to lie down on my bed—to me a bed of 
sorrows ever watered with my tears since Odysseus 
went away with the sons of Atreus to Troy. You 
did not, even deigin to tell me anything clearly, 
before those haughty suitors came in, about your 
father’s return; whether perchance you heard 
anything about it.” 

“T will tell you the truth, mother,” replied 
discreet Telemachus. ‘‘We went to see Nestor, 
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the shepherd of the people, at Pylos. He received 
me in his stately palace and gave me as kindly 
welcome as a father would give his own son who 
had recently returned from far away after a long 
absence. Thus heartily he and his noble sons 
entertained me. But he said that he had never 
heard from any man on earth a single word about 
stout-hearted Odysseus, living or dead. However, 
he sent me on with horses and a strong chariot to 
the son of Atreus, the spearman Menelaitis. There 
I saw Argive Helen, on whose account the Greeks - 
and Trojans by the will of the gods endured so 
much suffering. Menelaiis at once asked me on 
what errand I had come to fair Lacedzemon, and 
I told him the whole truth. 

“*Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘those men, 
although weaklings themselves, certainly aspired 
to lie in the bed of a most mighty man indeed! 
And as when a hind has laid her newborn, 
unweaned fawns in the den of a strong lion, and 
is roaming over the slopes and grassy hollows in 
search of food, and by and by the lion comes to 
his lair and brings a ghastly doom upon both 
hind and fawns, so shall Odysseus bring a ghastly 
doom upon those men! Oh, Father Zeus, Athene, 
and Apollo, that in such strength as he showed 
one day in stately Lesbos when he rose and 
wrestled in a match with Philomeleides and threw 
him down with all his might, while the Greeks all 
rejoiced—that in such strength as that, I say, 
Odysseus might meet these suitors! They would 
all then quickly enough find their fate, and would 
have bitter rites of marriage! 

“*But with regard to what you ask me so 
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eagerly, I will not shirk your question and give 
you an evasive answer, nor will I mislead you, 
but of all that the unfailing “‘old man of the sea” 
told me I will not hide or keep from you a word. 
He said that he saw Odysseus in great distress 
on an island, in the halls of the nymph Calypso, 
who holds him there by force. He cannot reach 
his native land; for he has no oared ships, and no 
crew to further him on his way across the broad 
back of the sea.’ 

“So said the son of Atreus—the famous spear- 
man. When I had accomplished this much I set 
out for home. The deathless gods gave me a fair 
wind and quickly brought me to my own native 
sand.” 


Theoclymenus, the seer, declares that Odysseus is 
even now close at hand 


So Telemachus spoke to his mother and stirred 
the heart within her breast. Then godlike Theo- 
clymenus spoke. 

“Honored wife of Laértes’ son Odysseus,’ he 
said, “surely Menelaiis did not know the truth, 
so listen to what I have to say; for I will make a 
plain prophecy and conceal nothing. First then 
of all the gods, let Zeus be witness, and let this 
hospitable table and the hearth of good Odysseus 
to which I have come be witness also. Odysseus 
is already in his native land, either inactive or 
moving about; and, understanding all these evil 
deeds, he is sowing seeds of evil for all the suitors. 
Such a bird of omen I noticed as I sat on the well- 
decked ship; and I announced it to Telemachus.”’ 

“Stranger,” replied Penelope, “if only this 
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prophecy of yours might be fulfilled; then soon 
would you be aware of my kindness and of many 
a gift from me, so that anyone you met would 
call you a happy man!” 


The suators enter the palace and resume their 
feasting 


So they conversed together. Meanwhile, in 
front of the palace of Odysseus the insolent suitors 
were entertaining themselves, as usual, with 
throwing the discus and the javelin, upon the level 
pavement. But, as a matter of course, when it 
was dinner time and the sheep came in all direc- 
tions from the fields, brought in by their regular 
shepherds, Medon—who of all the heralds was 
most popular with the suitors, and was always on 
hand at their feasts—said to them: 

“Now, young men, since you have all had 
enough of sports, come to the house and let us set 
the table; for when dinner time comes, to eat is 
not at all bad!” 

Thereupon they arose and hastened to follow 
his suggestion. Entering the stately palace, they 
threw their mantles down on the couches and 
armchairs and began to kill great sheep and fatted 
goats. They also killed some fat hogs and the 
best heifer of the herd in preparation for their 
meal, 


Odysseus, disguised as an old beggar, comes to 
town with Humexus 


Meanwhile at the farm Odysseus and the noble 
swineherd were preparing to go to town. 
“Stranger,’’ said the swineherd, ‘‘since it seems 
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that you want to go to the city today as my 
master directed, come, let us now be on our way; 
for the day is very nearly spent, and it will be 
colder by and by toward night. Yet I for my 
part would certainly rather have you left here as 
a watchman for the farm. But I am in awe of 
him, and am afraid that he would chide me here- 
after, and the reproofs of masters are hard to 
bear.” 

“T know it,” replied wise Odysseus, “‘I under- 
stand. You are speaking to one who compre- 
hends you perfectly. So let us be going, and you 
be my guide all the way. If you have a staff 
somewhere for me to lean upon, give it to me; for 
you said that the road was treacherous.” 

As he said this he slung round his shoulders his 
wretched wallet, full of holes, which hung upon a 
cord. Eumzus gave him the staff he wanted, 
and the two set out, the dogs and the under- 
herdsmen staying behind to protect the farm. 
So Eumezus brought his master to the city as a 
wretched old beggar leaning upon his staff and 
with shabby clothes on his back. 


Melanthius the goatherd meets them, and treats his 
master in the most insulting manner 


As they walked along the rugged path, nearing 
the city, they came to a finely-built fountain, 
flowing. clear, from which the townspeople drew 
their water. Ithacus, Neritus, and Polyctor had 
made it; and about it was a grove of water-fed 
poplars. The cool stream fell from the rocks 
above; and at the top was built an altar to the 
nymphs, where all who passed made offerings. 
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Here Dolius’s son Melanthius met them as he was 
driving the goats that were best of all -his flock, to 
help furnish dinner for the suitors. Two other 
herdsmen were with him. Seeing Eumzus and 
Odysseus, he broke forth into abusive language, 
and spoke to them in a rude, insulting manner 
which stirred the very blood of Odysseus. 

“Here, in very truth,” he said, “‘is a scoundrel 
leading a scoundrel! So some god always brings 
like and like together! Where on earth are you 
taking this glutton—this disgusting beggar, this 
dinner-spoiler—you good-for-nothing swineherd! 
He will stand and rub his shoulders on many a 
doorway and beg for scraps of food—not for 
swords, or caldrons. If you would give him to 
me for a watchman at my farm, to be a stall- 
cleaner, and to carry fodder to the kids, by drink- 
ing whey he might even grow a good-sized thigh. 
Since he has become an expert beggar, though, 
he will not be willing to do real work! He prefers 
to beg throughout the land and to pester people 
to fill his greedy belly! But I tell you one thing 
that will happen. If he comes to the palace of 
godlike Odysseus, many a stool from the hands 
of the men there will fly about his head and break 
upon his ribs as he is pelted through the house.” 

With that, as he passed Odysseus, in his folly 
he kicked him on the hip. He did not, however, 
force him from the path; for Odysseus stood his 
ground, debating whether to rush upon the fellow 
and kill him with his staff, or to snatch him up 
and dash his head upon the ground. But he had 
the presence of mind to restrain himself and sub- 
mit to the insult. The swineherd, however, faced 
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the man and rebuked him and, lifting his hands, 
thus prayed’ aloud: 

“Ye nymphs of this fountain, daughters of 
Zeus, if ever on your altars Odysseus burned the 
thighs of lambs and kids and wrapped them in 
rich fat, grant this my prayer, that he may return, | 
and that some god may bring him here! In that 
case he would put a speedy end to all your brilliant 
speeches which you impudently bandy about as 
you spend all your time wandering over the city, 
while your shepherds let his flocks go to ruin!”’ 

“Oh pshaw!” answered the goatherd Melan- 
thius, ‘‘how the cur talks, as if he were bent on 
mischief! Some day I will take him far away 
from Ithaca on a well-decked black ship, and get 
a great fortune for him! Would that Apollo of 
the silver bow might smite Telemachus in his 
home today, or that he might fall before the 
suitors as surely as the day of return has gone by 
for Odysseus, far from Ithaca!”’ 

So saying, Melanthius left them slowly plodding 
along there, while he hurried on to the house of his 
master. Going right in, he took his seat among 
the suitors opposite Eurymachus; for he was 
fondest of him. Theservers passed him a portion of 
meat, and the grave housekeeper brought him food. 


Odysseus fergns surprise at the splendor of his own 
palace 


_ Meanwhile, as they neared the palace, Odysseus 
and the noble swineherd paused at the sound of 
the lyre; for Phemius was striking up a prelude 
for his singing. Taking the swineherd by the 
hand Odysseus said: 
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“Kumeeus, this certainly must be the beautiful 
palace of Odysseus! It is very easily recognized, 
even among many. One building joins on to 
another; the court is built with a wall and battle- 
ments; and the double gates are secure. No one 
could take it by storm. I notice, too, that many 
men are banqueting inside; for the savor of fat 
has arisen, and the house resounds with the lyre, 
which the gods have made the companion of 
feasting.” 

The swineherd Eumezeus replied: ‘ You were 
quick to recognize it; for you are not dull in 
other matters either. But come, let us decide 
how we shall proceed here. Either you go into 
the stately house first and mingle with the suitors, 
while I wait out here; or, if you wish, you wait 
here and I will go first. Yet do not linger long, 
for fear some one may see you at the door and 
either throw something at you or strike you. I 
advise you to look out for this.”’ 

“T see. I understand. You speak to one who 
comprehends the situation,’’ answered long-tried, 
royal Odysseus. ‘“‘But you go first, and I will 
wait here; for I am not at all unused to blows and 
missiles. JI am not afraid; for I have suffered 
many hardships on the waves and in war. Let 
this be added to them; for I cannot ignore a 
ravenous stomach—that pest which gives men 
so much trouble. Because of it, even beamy ships 
are fitted out that carry trouble to foemen across 
the unharvested sea.”’ 

So they conversed together. And Argos, the 
dog of hardy Odysseus, lying near by, lifted his 
head and pricked up his ears. Odysseus long ago 
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had bred him, but never had any use of him. 
Before he was old enough for that, Odysseus went 
away to sacred Troy. In days gone by the young 
men used to take him after wild goats, deer, and 
hares; but now, with his master away, he was 
lying neglected on a pile of the dung of mules and 
oxen which had been heaped up before the door 
for the slaves to carry away and manure the great 
estate of Odysseus. Here this dog Argos lay full 
of fleas. Yet now, when he noticed that Odysseus 
was near, he wagged his tail and dropped both his 
ears, but was no longer able to move toward his 
master. Odysseus, looking aside and thus easily 
avoiding the notice of Eumzus, wiped away a 
tear and at once said: 

“Kumeeus, it is certainly very strange that this 
dog is lying on a dunghill. He is a fine-looking 
one, but I cannot really tell whether he has had 
speed with his good looks, or is merely one of those 
pet dogs that masters keep for show.”’ 

“This,” replied the swineherd Eumezus, “is 
surely enough the dog of a man who died far 
away! If in form and action he were what he 
once was, after Odysseus went away to Troy and 
left him behind, you would be much surprised to 
see his speed and strength. Nothing that he 
pursued in the depths of the forest escaped him; 
for he was very keen upon the scent. Now he is 
handicapped by his wretched condition. His 
master has perished far away, and the heartless 
women take no care of him; for when masters 
lose control, slaves no longer are willing to do 
their work. Far-seeing Zeus takes away half of a 
man’s character when the lot of a slave befalls him.” 
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So saying, Eumzeus entered the stately pal- 
ace and went straight down the hall among the 
lordly suitors. But upon Argos the doom of 
dark death came, at sight of Odysseus after twenty 
years. 

Godlike Telemachus was the very first to notice 
the swineherd as he came through the hall, and 
quickly nodding to him, he called him to his side. 
So Eumezeus picked up a stool that he saw lying 
near, where the carver usually sat carving gen- 
erous portions of meat for the suitors as they 
feasted throughout the hall. He carried it to 
Telemachus’s table and there took his seat 
opposite him. Then a serving-man brought him 
a portion of meat, and also some bread from the 
basket. 


Odysseus enters the banquet hall, and Telemachus 
sends him food 


Not far behind Eumzeus, Odysseus entered the 
palace as a poor old beggar, clad in shabby clothes 
and leaning upon a staff. He sat down on the 
ash-wood threshold just inside the door, leaning 
against the cypress doorpost which the carpenter 
had long ago deftly planed and straightened to 
the line. Telemachus called the swineherd to his 
side, and taking a whole loaf from the beautiful 
basket and as much meat as he could hold in both 
hands, said: 

“Take this and give it to that stranger, and tell 
him to go the rounds and beg from every one of 
the suitors. Tell him that shyness is not a good 
thing in a beggar.” 

So Telemachus spoke, and the swineherd at his 
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word went and stood near Odysseus and said to 
him earnestly: 

“Stranger, Telemachus gives you this, and bids 
you go the rounds and beg from every one of the 
suitors. He says that shyness js not a good thing 
in a beggar.” 

““Oh Zeus above,” replied wise Odysseus, ‘“‘it is 
my prayer that Telemachus may be blessed among 
mankind. May he have everything that in his 
heart he longs for!” 

So saying, Odysseus took the food in both his 
hands and laid it before his feet on his shabby 
wallet. He continued to eat as long as the bard 
was singing in the hall. When the feast was 
ended and the sacred bard ceased singing, the 
suitors raised an uproar throughout the hall. 
Then Athene stood beside Laértes’ son Odysseus 
and urged him to gather bread among the suitors 
and learn which ones were righteous, and which 
the lawless ones. Yet not even thus did she 
intend to preserve a single one of them from a 
wretched end. 

So Odysseus began from the right to beg of each 
one there, stretching out his hand on every side 
as if he had long been a beggar. The men pitied 
him and gave him food, and kept wondering who 
he was and whence he came. 

“Hear this much from me about this stran- 
ger,” said Melanthius the goatherd. “I cer- 
tainly saw him a little while ago, and I can 
assure you that the swineherd brought him here; 
ne I do not really know of what race he claims 
to be.” 
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Antinoiis berates Eumexus for bringing a beggar to 
the palace 

When Melanthius said this, Antinoiis openly 
rebuked the swineherd. 

“You unmistakable swineherd!” he said. 
“What right had you to bring this man to the 
city? Have we not enough other vagrants, 
pesky beggars and kill-joys at our feasts? Do 
you think lightly of their gathering here and 
eating up your master’s living? And have you 
asked this fellow to come here too?” 

“Antinoiis,”’ replied the swineherd Eumeeus, 
“even if you are noble, your speech belies you. 
For who ever thinks of such a thing as delib- 
erately seeking out a stranger and asking him 
from elsewhere—anyone else, that is, than a 
member of some craft, or a prophet, or a mar- 
velous bard who can give pleasure with his songs? 
These are the people who are invited guests, the 
world over. No one would invite a beggar who 
is going to be a nuisance to himself. But you 
are always more unkind than the other suitors to 
the servants of Odysseus, and most of all to me! 
Yet I do not care, so long as I have heedful 
Penelope and godlike Telemachus living in the 
palace!” 


Telemachus diverts Antinoiis’s anger from Eumezus 
to himself 

“Keep still, I pray you,” said Telemachus to 

EKumeus. “Do not waste any words in answer- 

ing this man. It is Antinoiis’s way always to 

exasperate people with ugly talk; and he stirs up 


others too.”’ 
20 
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Then he turned to Antinoiis and said: “Antinoviis, 
fine care indeed you take of me, as a father of his 
son, since you bid me drive this guest away from 
my hall by a direct command! God forbid that 
such a thing should be! ‘Take something and 
give it to him. I do not begrudge it. On the 
contrary, I give you permission. Do not be so 
considerate of my mother or of any of the servants 
in the house, either! But there is no such thought 
in your mind. It is because you yourself would 
very much rather be eating than giving to any- 
one else!”’ 

“‘Telemachus, you blustering bully, unable to 
restrain your temper,” answered Antinoiis, “what 
are you talking about? If all the suitors should 
give him as much as I shall give, this house would 
be rid of him for three months!’” 

So saying, he seized a stool that was lying under 
the table—the stool upon which he rested his 
dainty feet while feasting. 


Odysseus asks Antinoiis for a contribution, and is 
repulsed with abusive language 


All the others had given Odysseus something, 
and had filled his wallet with bread and meat. 
As he was just going back to the threshold to taste 
of his contributions from the Achzeans he paused 
before Antinoiis and said: 

“Give me something, sir. You seem to me not 
the poorest of the Achzeans, but rather the best 
of them all; for you look like a king. So you 
should give me food more generously than the 
others; and I will sound your praise to the ends 
of the earth. I, too, was once a rich man and had 
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a house of my own that was stored with wealth. 
Many a time, too, I gave presents to such a 
vagrant as you see me to be, no matter who he 
was, or with what need he came to me. I had 
full many servants, and the many other things 
besides with which men live at ease and are called 
wealthy. But Zeus, son of Kronos, deprived me 
of all this. I suppose it was his will. He sent 
me with a roving band of pirates to Egypt—a 
long voyage—to my ruin. In Egypt’s stream I 
anchored my curved ships, and then to my trusted 
companions gave orders to stay by the ships and 
guard them, while I sent out some scouts to points 
of observation. But, giving way to lawlessness, 
and following their own impulse, they soon began 
to pillage the very fair fields of the Egyptians and 
to carry off their wives and infant children; and 
they slew the men themselves. Presently the din 
reached the city. The people, hearing the uproar, 
came forth at early dawn, and the whole plain 
was filled with footmen and horsemen and the 
glitter of bronze. Then Zeus the Thunderer 
threw my men into a cruel panic, and not one 
dared stand and face the foe; for danger hemmed 
them all around. So the Egyptians slew many 
of us with the sword and carried off others alive 
to work for them in bondage. They gave me 
to Dmetor, son of Iasus, a friend who met them 
on his way to Cyprus, and who was ruler there. 
From there I have come here, as you see, in sore 
distress.” 

‘What god,” replied Antinoiis, “‘has brought 
this pest here—this disturber of our feast? Stand 
aside there, out in the open, as I direct you, away 
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from my table, or soon you will come to a bitter 
Egypt and asorry Cyprus! For you are a brazen, 
shameless beggar! You go to all in turn, and 
lavishly they give to you; for they feel no hesi- 
tation or delicacy about giving generously of 
others’ food, as long as there is plenty left for 
each one of themselves!”’ 

Drawing himself up, ready Odysseus replied: 
“Indeed! Then no wisdom came with that fine 
form of yours! You would not give a suppliant 
his salt from your own house, if now while sitting 
at another’s table you have not the grace to give 
me anything when plenty is at hand!” 


Antinoiis hurls a stool at Odysseus 


When Odysseus said this Antinoiis was angered 
the more, and glaring at him, exclaimed: 

“Now, believe me, you shall not escape from 
this hall with a whole skin, since you have given 
me your impudence!”’ 

With that, he seized the footstool and struck 
Odysseus in the back on the right shoulder near 
the spine. Odysseus stood there firm as a rock. 
The missile of Antinoiis did not move him; but 
he silently shook his head as he brooded on evil. 
Then going back to the threshold he sat down, 
laid aside his well-filled wallet, and thus addressed 
the suitors: 

“Listen to me, you suitors of the illustrious 
queen, that I may tell you what my heart prompts 
me to say. Really there is no pain or provocation 
in a man’s heart if he is struck while fighting for 
his own possessions—his oxen or his white-wooled 
sheep; but Antinoiis gave me this blow because 
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of my poor belly—that accurséd member which 
gives men so much trouble. If then there are 
gods and avengers of beggars, may the doom of 
death come to Antinoiis before his marriage!” 

“Stranger,” answered Antinoiis, “either keep 
quiet as you sit there and eat, or leave this place; 
else the young men will drag you through the 
house by hand or foot and strip off all your skin, 
because you talk so much!” 

At these words of his all were very much pro- 
voked, and a rude youth would say: 

“Antinoiis, it was not right for you to assault 
a poor wanderer. You doomed man, what if he 
should happen to be some god from heaven? And 
gods in the likeness of strangers from far countries 
put on all sorts of shapes and wander about our 
cities observing the sin and righteousness of men!”’ 

So said the suitors; but Antinoiis gave no heed 
to their words. However, Telemachus felt great 
indignation swelling in his heart at the blow. Yet 
he let not even a tear fall from his eyelids, but 
silently shook his head, brooding on evil. 


Penelope calls down the wrath of heaven on the head 
of Antioniis 


Now when prudent Penelope heard that this 
man had been struck in her halls, she said before 
her maidens: 

“May the famous archer Apollo thus strike you 
yourself, Antinoiis!”’ 

The housekeeper, Eurynome, replied: “If only 
our prayers could be answered, not one of these 
men would see another dawn!”’ 

“‘Good mother,” said wise Penelope, ‘‘they are. 
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every one of them, our enemies—for they are all 
devising evil—but Antinoiis, most of all, is like 
black fate. Some unfortunate stranger is roaming 
about the house—for his poverty compels it— 
and all the others gave to him and filled his wallet; 
but Antinoiis struck him with a stool at the base 
of his shoulder.” 


Penelope tells the swineherd to bring the beggar to her, 
in hope that he may have news of Odysseus 


So Penelope talked with her maids as she sat 
in her chamber, while royal Odysseus was at his 
meal. Then she called the noble swineherd and 
said to him: 

“Fumeeus, go and tell that stranger to come to 
me, that I may greet him and ask if he perchance 
has heard anything about hardy Odysseus, or has 
seen him with his own eyes. He looks like a man 
who has traveled.”’ 

And the swineherd Eumezeus replied: ‘I wish 
that those Achzeans would keep still! He has 
such things to tell as would charm your very 
soul. Three whole nights I had him, and for 
three days I kept him at my hut—for he came to 
me first when he escaped from his vessel—but he 
had not yet finished telling about his troubles. 
And just as a man gazes intently at a bard who 
has been taught by the gods to sing charming lays 
to mortals, and they are eager to listen as long as 
he will sing, even so he held me spellbound as he 
sat by me in my house. He says that he is an 
old-time friend of Odysseus, and that his home is 
in Crete where the race of Minos dwell. He has 
just now come from there in great distress, after 
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wandering from place to place. He declares that 
he has heard that Odysseus is alive and near at 
hand in the rich land of the Thesprotians, and 
that he is bringing much treasure home.”’ 

“Go call him here,’”’ said Penelope, ‘‘that he 
may speak to me face to face, while the suitors— 
since they are so happy—make merry as they sit 
before our door or here in our house. For their 
own property lies undisturbed at home—their 
own food and sweet wine. Only their servants 
are eating this, while these suitors haunt our house 
from day to day, kill our oxen, sheep, and fatted 
goats, dine sumptuously, and make free with our 
sparkling wine. Much goes to waste, too; for 
there is none here such as Odysseus was, to save 
our house from ruin. If Odysseus should but 
return to his native land, with the help of his 
son he would soon punish the crimes of these 
men!”’ 


Telemachus sneezes loudly, which is interpreted as a 
happy omen. Penelope asks the stranger for an 
interview 


As Penelope was saying this, Telemachus 
sneezed loudly, and the whole house rang with 
the sound. Penelope laughed, and at once said 
to Eumzus: 

“Go on and call the stranger here to me! Do 
you not see how my son sneezed at my words? 
Now the death of the suitors will not fail to be 
accomplished—the death of every one of them! 
Not one shall escape death and doom! And I 
will tell you another thing, and you mark it well. 
If I find that all this stranger’s words are true, I 
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will give him fine raiment to wear—both a mantle 
and a tunic.” 

At Penelope’s bidding the swineherd went and 
stood close to Odysseus, and said to him earnestly: 

“Good old stranger, Penelope, the mother of 
Telemachus, summons you. She wants to inquire 
about her husband, although she has so often been 
disappointed. And if she finds that all your words 
are true, she will give you fine raiment to wear—a 
mantle and a tunic—the very things of which you 
have most need! Moreover, you shall fill your 
belly by begging through the land; and whoever 
will shall give to you.” 


Odysseus defers speaking to Penelope until evening 


“‘Kumeeus,” replied long-tried, royal Odysseus, 
“T should like at once to tell the daughter of 
Icarius, prudent Penelope, the whole truth about 
Odysseus; for well I know his story. We too 
have had the same sad experience. But I am 
somewhat afraid of this crowd of cruel suitors, 
whose arrogance and outrageous conduct tower 
to the iron heavens. For even just now when 
that man struck me and hurt me as I was going 
through the hall, although I had done no harm 
at all, neither Telemachus nor any one else inter- 
fered. So tell Penelope, however eager she is, to 
wait in the palace until sunset; and then let her 
give me a seat beside the fire and ask me about 
her husband’s coming—for my clothes are poor. 
You know that, for you it was of whom I first 
sought aid.” 

.So said Odysseus, and the swineherd went as 
soon as he heard his order. Penelope said to him 
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as he was crossing her threshold: ‘Are you not 
bringing him, Eumzeus? What does the wanderer 
mean by this? Can it be that he is too timid to 
come, or even that for some reason he is embar- 
rassed at being in our house? A shame-faced 
man makes a bad beggar!” 

But the swineherd Eumzeus replied: “He is 
quite right in what he says, and it is exactly what 
anyone else would think who was trying to avoid 
the outrageous conduct of atrocious men. He 
asks you to wait until sunset; and it is much 
better for you, too, O queen, to speak to him and 
listen to his tale, alone.”’ 

“That stranger is no fool,” said heedful Penel- 
ope, “‘whoever he may be! For there are no 
other mortals so insolent, or who devise such 
atrocious deeds!”’ 


EHumeus returns to his hut 


When she had said this the noble swineherd, 
having delivered all his message, went back to 
the throng of suitors. Holding his head close to 
Telemachus, that the others might not hear, he 
at once spoke these earnest words to him: 

“My friend, I am going back to look after the 
swine and matters at the farm—your livelihood 
and mine. You attend to everything here. 
Above all else, look to your own safety and see that 
nothing happens to you. Many of the Achzans 
are devising mischief. May Zeus confound them 
before harm comes to us!” 

“So be it, father!’’ replied Telemachus. ‘‘ You 
eat your supper and go; and in the morning come 
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and bring us good victims for sacrifice. Leave 
all here to me and to the immortal gods.” 

So said Telemachus; and once more Eumzeus 
sat down upon his polished stool. After eating 
a hearty meal he went back to his swine, leaving 
the courtyard and the hall full of feasters, who 
were making merry with dance and song; for 
evening was already drawing near, 


BOOK XVIII 


Trus, a notorious beggar, insults Odysseus 


THEN a common beggar came to the palace— 
one who was accustomed to beg all through the 
town of Ithaca and was everywhere notorious for 
his ravenous appetite and his endless eating and 
drinking. He had no muscle, nor any great 
strength, but looked like a mighty man. His 
real name was Arnzeus—for his mother named him 
that when he was born—but the young men all 
dubbed him Irus, because he ran on errands when- 
ever anyone sent him. This man coming in, 
attempted to drive Odysseus from his own house, 
and began to insult him. 

“Old man,”’ he called out, “get away from that 
doorway, or soon enough you will be dragged out 
by the foot! Don’t you see that everybody is 
giving me the wink and urging me to hustle you 
out of the house? Yet I hate to do that! But 
you get up, or very soon we two shall come to 
blows!” . 

Wise Odysseus scowled at him and said: “Sir, 
I am doing you no harm, and have not even 
spoken to you. I do not object if anyone gathers 
up a goodly portion and gives it to you. There 
is room enough at this doorway for both of us, 
and you need not begrudge me what does not 
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belong to you. You seem to me to be a wanderer, 
just as I am, and the gods must be responsible 
for our condition. But do not go too far with 
your challenge of fists, or you may rouse my 
wrath; and though I am an old man I might stain 
your breast and lips with blood. ‘Then I should 
have the more peace tomorrow; for I do not 
think that you would come to the hall of Laértes’ 
son Odysseus a second time.” 

“‘Oh, pshaw!”’ replied the vagabond Irus, now 
enraged, ‘‘how glibly the glutton talks, like an 
old hag at her oven! But I will do him some 
damage by hammering him right and left, and 
will scatter all his teeth out of his jaws upon the 
ground, as if he were a pig destroying the crops. 
Gird yourself now, that all these men here may 
see us fight! Yet how could yow fight with a 
younger man?” 


Antinoiis urges them on to fight, and Odysseus 
defeats Irus 


So they became furiously angry with each other 
there on the well-worn threshold of the lofty door. 
Antinoiis noticed them and, gaily laughing, said 
to the suitors: 

“My friends, nothing equal to this has ever yet 
happened! What sport some god has brought 
to this house! This stranger here and Irus are 
goading. each other on to a fist fight! Quick! 
Let us set them on each other!” 

Thereupon they all laughed, and sprang up and 
crowded about the tattered beggars; and Antinoiis, 
son of Kupeithes, called out: 

“You lordly suitors, hear what I have to say! 
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Here are some goat paunches lying by the fire, 
filled with fat and blood—some that we set 
aside at supper time. Let him who wins and 
proves the better man stand forth and take 
whichever of them he will; and he shall always 
share our feasts, and we will not allow any other 
beggar to come here and ask for alms!”’ 

So said Antinoiis, and his suggestion pleased 
them all. But Odysseus of many devices craftily 
said to them: 

“Friends, it is not fair for a younger man to 
fight an old one who is overwhelmed with trouble; 
yet my rascally belly compels me to submit to 
this man’s blows. But come now, all of you 
swear a solemn oath that no one, showing favor 
to Irus and acting unfairly, will strike me with a 
heavy hand and for his sake put me down by 
force.”’ 

Accordingly they all took the oath as he directed. 
When they had sworn, Telemachus once more 
spoke out among them: 

“Stranger,” he said, “if your heart and your 
courageous spirit prompt you to defend yourself 
against this man, have no fear of any of the other 
Achzeans; for he who strikes at you shall have to 
fight the crowd. Iam your host; and the chief 
men here also assent—Antinoiis and Eurymachus, 
both honorable men.” 

So said Telemachus; and all gave their assent. 
Meanwhile Odysseus girded his rags about his 
waist and showed his fine large thighs; and his 
broad shoulders, his breast, and his mighty arms 
were bared. For Athene, standing near him, 
filled out the limbs of this shepherd of the people 
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so that all the suitors greatly marveled. And 
as they looked at him one would say to another 
near him: 

“‘Surely Irus, soon enough un-Irused, will come 
to grief of his own making, such a thigh the old 
man shows under his rags!”’ 

So they spoke, and Irus’s spirit was badly 
shaken. But even so, the serving-men girded 
him and led him out by force, in spite of his fears. 
His muscles trembled on his limbs. But Antinoiis 
made sport of him and said right out to him: 

“Now, you big calf, you might better not be 
alive or never have been born, if you tremble 
and are so dreadfully afraid of this man—an old 
man overwhelmed with the trouble which has 
come upon him! But I tell you this much, and 
it will come to pass. If this fellow beats you 
and proves the better man, I will toss you into a 
black ship and send you to the mainland to King 
Echetus, the bane of all mankind; and with his 
pitiless sword he will cut your nose off, and your 
ears, and will pull out your entrails and give them 
raw to dogs to tear to pieces!”’ 

So Antinoiis spoke, and a still greater trembling 
seized the limbs of Irus. But they led him into 
the ring, and both men raised their fists. Then 
long-tried, royal Odysseus was doubtful whether 
to strike the man down dead, or to strike him 
lightly and merely lay him out on the ground. 
Upon further thought it seemed the better way 
to strike lightly, so that the Achzans might not 
recognize him by his strength. Then, both 
drawing themselves up to their full height, Irus 
struck Odysseus on the right shoulder. But 
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Odysseus struck him on the neck under the ear 
and crushed his bones in. At once the red blood 
ran down from Irus’s mouth, and with a yelp he 
fell in the dust and gnashed his teeth as he kicked 
the earth with his feet. The lordly suitors waved 
their arms and almost died laughing. Then 
Odysseus seized the man by the foot and dragged 
him through the doorway and on across the court- 
yard, until he came to the gates of the yard. 
Setting him down, and leaning him against the 
courtyard wall, he put a staff into his hand and 
exclaimed: 

“Sit there now, and scare away dogs and swine, 
and do not lord it over strangers and beggars 
while you are such a pitiful wretch yourself, lest 
some worse evil befall you!”’ 


Odysseus tries in vain to warn Amphinomus of 
vengeance 


With that, Odysseus slung about his shoulders 
his wretched, tattered wallet, which hung upon a 
cord, and going back to the doorway, sat down. 
The suitors, merrily laughing, came inside and 
greeted him with these words: 

* “Stranger, may Zeus and the other immorta\ 
gods grant you whatever you most desire, and 
whatever is dear to your heart, since you have 
made this insatiable fellow stop his begging 
through the land! For we will soon pack him off 
to the mainland to King Echetus, the bane of all 
mankind.” 

So they spoke, and noble Odysseus rejoiced in 
the good omen which their wish implied. Then 
Antinoiis set before Odysseus the great paunch 
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full of fat and blood. Amphinomus took two 
loaves of bread from the basket and set them 
before him; and then drank his health in a golden 
cup, saying: 

“Hail, old stranger! May happiness be yours 
in the future although you are now pressed by so 
many ills!”’ 

“‘Amphinomus,” replied wise Odysseus, ‘‘you 
certainly seem to me to be a sensible man. For 
you are the son of a father of that sort. I have 
heard of his fair fame—that Nisus of Dulichium 
was a good man, and rich. They say you are his 
son, and you seem like a man of discretion. For 
that reason I am speaking to you; and do you 
listen and mark well my words. Of all the crea- 
tures that breathe and move upon her, Earth 
breeds not one more frail than a man. As long 
as the gods give him prosperity and his limbs are 
unimpaired, he thinks that he will never suffer 
any ill in the future. But when the blesséd gods 
do see fit to send him sorrow he bears it, even 
against his will, as bear it he must. For the 
spirit of men upon the earth is as the fortune which 
the father of gods and men brings upon them. I, 
too, once bade fair to be prosperous among men; 
but, giving way to pride and sense of power, I 
committed many wrong deeds, trusting to my 
father and my brothers. Wherefore let no man 
be altogether lawless; but let every one calmly 
take whatever gifts the gods may provide. I see 
you suitors committing such foolishly wicked 
deeds—wasting the wealth, and treating with 
disrespect the wife, of a man whom I think to be 
no longer far away from his friends and his native 
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land, but very near at hand. But may some god 
take you away to your home, and may you not 
meet him when he comes back to his dear native 
country! For I do not believe that he and the 
suitors will part without the shedding of blood 
when he comes beneath this roof.”’ 

Thereupon Odysseus poured a libation, and then 
drank the sweet wine and placed the cup back in 
the hands of this marshaler of hosts. Amphino- 
mus went through the hall heavy at heart, 
shaking his head; for his soul actually foreboded 
ill. Yet not even so did he escape his fate; for 
Athene had bound even him to be laid low by 
violence at the hands and by the spear of Telem- 
achus. So he went back and sat down upon the 
seat from which he had arisen. 


At the suggestion of Athene, Penelope arrays herself 
and appears before the suitors 


Now the goddess, bright-eyed Athene, put it 
into the heart of prudent Penelope to appear 
before the suitors, that she might thus make them 
as eager for her as possible, and might, too, become 
more precious in the sight of her husband and of 
her son than she was before. With a forced 
laugh she said to her maid: 

“Kurynome, I have a desire such as I never 
had before to show myself to the suitors, hateful 
as they are to me! And I should like to speak a 
word to my son which might be for his good, and 
to tell him not to be mingling all the time with 
those audacious suitors, who speak kindly, but 
have evil intentions behind it all.” 

“Certainly, my child,” replied Eurynome, the 
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housekeeper. ‘‘ You are quite right in saying all. 
this. Go, of course, and tell your son this and do 
not keep it to yourself—when you have washed 
yourself and anointed your cheeks all stained with 
tears; for to be endlessly sorrowing makes 
matters but the worse! Now, too, your son is 
just at the age at which you kept praying the gods 
that you might see him—just growing a beard.” 

“Hurynome,” said heedful Penelope, ‘do not, 
even out of kindness, urge me to wash myself and 
anoint myself with oil! The gods who hold 
Olympus took away all my charm when Odysseus 
went away with his hollow ships! But tell 
Autonoé and Hippodameia to come here, that they 
may attend me in the hall. Alone I will not go 
among men; for I am too modest for that.” 

At her command the old woman went through 
the house to give her message to the waiting- 
women and hasten their coming. 

Then the goddess, bright-eyed Athene, formed 
another plan. She shed sweet slumber upon the 
daughter of Icarius, so that she sank down and 
slept, and all her joints relaxed, there on her 
couch. Meanwhile the divine goddess was 
giving her immortal gifts, that the Achzans 
might marvel at her. She made her cheeks fair 
with a beauty all divine such as that with which 
crownéd Cythera is endowed when she goes to 
the lovely dances of the Graces. She also made 
her taller and more stately in appearance, and 
whiter than new-cut ivory. Having done this, 
the goddess departed, and the white-armed 
women-in-waiting came forth from their chamber, 
making a rustle as they approached. Penelope 
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awoke and, rubbing her cheeks with her hands, 
said: ‘‘ Utterly wretched as I am, sweet slumber 
surely enfolded me! Would that chaste Artemis 
would give me so soft a death this very hour, that 
so I might no longer waste my life away, mourning 
in the very depths of my heart and longing for 
my dear husband with his innumerable good 
qualities; for he was the best of all Achzans!”’ 

So saying, she went down from her bright 
upper chamber; but not alone; for the two waiting- 
women went with her. When this queen of women 
came to her wooers, she stood beside one of the 
columns which supported the strongly-built roof, 
holding her silken-sheened veil before her face, 
while a faithful waiting-woman stood at either 
side. The suitors’ knees grew weak, and their 
hearts were smitten with love of her. 


Penelope rebukes Telemachus for the rough treatment 
his guest has received 


But it was to Telemachus, her dear son, that 
Penelope spoke: 

“Telemachus,” she said, “‘your mind and 
judgment are no longer to be depended upon. 
When you were but a boy you showed more sense; 
but now that you are grown up and have come to 
manhood, and any stranger who saw how tall and 
handsome you are, would think you the son of a 
prosperous man, your common sense and judg- 
ment are not in keeping. What a shameful thing 
this is that has happened in our house! You 
allowed this stranger to be so insulted! What if 
our guest should be injured by such brutal treat- 
ment while seated within our home? Shame 
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and disgrace would come upon you from all man- 
kind!”’ 

‘‘Mother,”’ replied discreet Telemachus, ‘‘I do 
not blame you for being angry. Yet in my heart 
I know and understand exactly what is right and 
what wrong. Before, I was only a child; and 
even now I am not able to plan everything wisely 
—for these men here disconcert me by coming 
from every direction with their evil designs, while 
I have none to help me. But I would have you 
know that the fight between Irus and our guest 
did not turn out at all to the liking of the suitors; 
for our guest proved to be the stronger man. 
Oh Father Zeus, Athene, and Apollo! Would 
that these suitors here in our halls—both those 
in the house and those in the courtyard—thus 
beaten, might hang their heads, and every one of 
them have his limbs collapse under him and sit 
and hang his head like a drunken man, as that 
man Irus does now at the courtyard gate! He 
cannot even stand on his feet or make a move 
toward his home, wherever that may be; for his 
very limbs are disabled.”’ 


Eurymachus compliments Penelope on her beauty. 
She hints that she might marry again 


So they conversed together. But now Eury- 
machus turned toward Penelope and said: 

“Daughter of Icarius, prudent Penelope, if all 
the Achzans in Iasian Argos could see you, even 
a greater crowd of suitors would be feasting in 
your halls by tomorrow morning; for you surpass 
all women in beauty and stately form, and in 
corresponding excellence of mind.” 
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“all the excellence of face and form that I had the 
gods certainly took away when the Greeks 
departed for Troy, and with them my husband, 
Odysseus. If only he would come and care for 
me, greater would be my fame and more honorable. 
Now I am full of grief; for some god has sent 
against me such woes! When Odysseus went 
away and left this his native land, he grasped my 
right hand at the wrist and said: ‘Wife, I do not 
think that all of the well-greaved Greeks will come 
back from Troy unharmed; for they say that 
the Trojans are mighty men at arms whether as 
spearmen or bowmen, and are drivers of swift 
steeds—which factors always quickly determine 
the great strife of equal warfare. Therefore I 
know not whether some god will let me come back, 
or I shall be cut down there in Troy. Let the 
care of everything here rest upon you. Be mind- 
ful of my father and my mother here at home, 
just as you are now, or even all the more while 
Iamaway. But when you see your son a bearded 
man, marry whomever you will, and leave this 
home of yours.’ These were his very words, and 
now at last all this he spoke of has come to pass. 
The night of a hated marriage, then, will come to 
luckless me whose happiness Zeus has taken away. 


Penelope criticizes the suitors 


“But this is a sore annoyance to my heart and 
soul. Your present plan was not formerly the 
custom of suitors. Those who wish to vie with 
one another in wooing a lady of rank, and the 
daughter of a wealthy man, usually supply oxen 
and fine flocks of their own as a feast for the bride’s 
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friends, and give her splendid gifts. They do not 
eat up another’s livelihood without compensation.” 

When she said this, long-tried, royal Odysseus 
chuckled because she was getting hold of gifts 
from them, and was leading them on with smooth 
words, while her real purpose was not what they 
supposed it to be. 


The suitors give Penelope costly gifts 


“Daughter of Icarius, prudent Penelope,” said 
Antinoiis, son of Eupeithes, ‘accept any gifts 
that the sons of the Achzans may bring here; 
for it is not a nice thing to refuse a gift. But we 
do not propose to go to our own estates or any- 
where else until you have married the one of us 
Achzeans who is the best.” 

These sentiments of Antinoiis were approved by 
all. Each man sent a herald to bring some 
gift. His herald brought for Antinoiis a fine, large 
robe of many colors, on which there were twelve 
buckles all of gold with twisted mountings. For 
Eurymachus, his herald brought a golden chain 
artistically made and strung with amber beads 
which glittered likethesun. Eurydamas’s servants 
brought for him a pair of earrings cleverly 
designed, each with three drops which sparkled 
beautifully. From the house of Prince Peisander, 
son of Polyctor, his servant brought a necklace— 
a very. lovely jewel. So, too, the servants of the 
other Achzeans brought various gifts. 

Then this queen of women went up to her 
chamber; and her women followed her, bearing 
the very beautiful gifts. Meanwhile the suitors, 
merrily turning to dancing and delightful song, 
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waited for evening to come on; and dusky evening 
closed about them as they reveled. So they were 
prompt to set up three braziers in the hall to give 
them light; and they piled upon them very dry 
sticks of wood long since seasoned and freshly 
split with an ax—and lighted them with torches. 


Odysseus offers to keep the braziers burning, but the 
maids make sport of him, and Melantho insults him 


Now the maids of hardy Odysseus were feeding 
the fire in turn; but Odysseus said to them: 

“You maids of Odysseus, a master so long 
away, go to the room where your honored mistress 
is, and at her side spin yarn or card wool, and keep 
her in good spirits by sitting with her there. I 
will keep the lights burning for these men here. 
Even if they want to stay till morning, they will 
not tire me out; for I have great endurance.” 

At this the maids laughed and exchanged 
glances; and the pretty maiden, Melantho, 
daughter of Dolius, spoke to Odysseus most 
insultingly. Penelope had reared her and treated 
her as her own child, and had humored her every 
whim. Yet, in spite of all this, she had no 
sympathy for Penelope, but was infatuated with 
Eurymachus. 

“You silly stranger,’”’ she eta ‘you must be 
some rattle-brained individual who does not 
deign to go to a smithy’s shop to sleep, or perhaps 
to some inn, but have the impertinence to do so 
much babbling here among many real men, and 
feel no shame! Surely either the wine is affecting 
your wits, or this is always your state of mind, and 
so you babble idly. Are you so puffed up because 
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you beat that vagabond Irus? Look out that a 
better man than Irus does not rise up against you 
pretty soon and cuff your pate with his stout 
fists and, after dabbling you with much blood, turn 
you out of the house!” 


Odysseus replies with threats that terrify the maids 


Ready Odysseus glared at her as he replied: 
“You cur, I am going straight there to Telemachus 
to tell him what you say, and he will tear you 
limb from limb on the spot!” 

With these words he startled and scattered the 
women. They hastened through the house, their 
knees quaking with fear; for they thought that 
he was in earnest. But Odysseus, taking charge 
of the lights, stood by the braziers and watched 
all the men. In his heart, however, he was 
devising schemes which were destined to be 
fully carried out. 


Eurymachus resents the boldness of Odysseus and 
hurls a stool at him 


Now Athene, in order that Odysseus’s grievance 
might be the greater, did not yet allow the suitors 
to desist from their insulting conduct. So 
Eurymachus began to make remarks to them, and 
by making sport of Odysseus raised a laugh among 
his friends. 

“Listen to me, you suitors of our illustrious 
queen,’ he said, “and let me tell you what my 
heart prompts me to say. It is quite providential 
that this fellow has come to the house of Odysseus. 
At any rate, I think that the light of our torches 
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is reflected by that bald pate of his; for there is 
not the slightest bit of hair on it!” 

With that, he said to Odysseus, the spoiler of 
cities: 

“Stranger, if I should take you on, would you 
be willing to hire out to me on the outskirts of 
my farm to gather stones for wails and to plant tall 
trees? You will be sure of your pay. There I 
would provide you with plenty of food, and put 
some clothes on you, and give you sandals for 
your feet. Yet, since you have become proficient 
at this bad business, you will, of course, not want 
todo real work! You prefer to go begging through 
the land, as long as you can get something where- 
with to stuff your greedy belly!”’ 

“Kurymachus,” replied ready Odysseus, ‘I 
only wish that we two might compete in working 
on some grass, in the spring when the long days 
come, and that I could take a curved scythe and 
you another like it, so that we might test each 
other’s ability at labor by going without food 
right up till dark—if there were grass enough. 
Or if, again, there were some oxen to drive—large 
tawny ones, both fed on grass, of the same age, 
pulling well together, and of untiring strength— 
and there were a plot of four acres, and the soil 
would yield to the plough; then you would see 
whether I could cut an unbroken length of furrow 
straight before me! Or if, again, the son of 
Kronos should this very day stir up war from some 
quarter, and I had a shield and two spears and a 
helmet of solid bronze that fitted close upon my 
temples; then you would see me mingling with 
those who were foremost in the fight, and you 
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would not be making sport by speaking to me 
about my belly! No! You are very insulting 
and unfeeling in your attitude. Perhaps you 
mistake yourself for some great and important 
person because you associate with so few people— 
and they, people who are not good for anything! 
But if Odysseus should return and come to his 
native land, soon enough these doors, very wide 
though they are, would prove all too narrow for 
you as you attempted to get through the porch 
and on out into the open!”’ 

At this Eurymachus became all the more 
enraged, and glowering at Odysseus, he exclaimed: 

“You wretch, I will surely bring you to grief 
soon; so boldly you say such things among so 
many men, without being at all abashed! Cer- 
tainly wine has affected your wits; or else this is 
your usual disposition, and so you babbleidly! Are 
yousoelated because you beat that vagabond Irus?”’ 

So saying, he seized a footstool. In dread of 
EKurymachus, Odysseus crouched by the knees of 
Amphinomus of Dulichium; and when Eury- 
machus hurled the stool, it struck the cupbearer 
on the right hand. His pitcher fell clattering to 
the ground, and he himself sprawled in the dust 
with a moan. Then the suitors raised an uproar 
throughout the dusky hall, and one glancing at 
another near him would say: 

“Would that this strange vagabond had per- 
ished elsewhere before he came here! Then he 
would not have made all this disturbance. Now 
we are all wrangling over beggars, and there will 
not be any pleasure in a perfectly good feast; for 
we are in hard luck!” 
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Telemachus tries to stop the wproar, and induces the 
suitors to go home for the night 

Then the mighty prince Telemachus spoke 
among them: 

“Friends,” he said, “you are mad, and no longer 
conceal the fact that you have been eating and 
drinking! Some god is exciting you. Now that 
you have had your feast, go home to bed when- 
ever you feel like it! Of course, I am not driving 
anyone away.” 

So Telemachus addressed them, and they all bit 
their lips and marveled at him because he spoke 
so boldly. Then Amphinomus, the illustrious son 
of noble Nisus and grandson of Aretias, said to the 
suitors: 

“My friends, no one, I am sure, after the utter- 
ance of so fair a speech should show anger, and 
attack his host with spiteful words. Do not mis- 
use this stranger, nor anyone else of the household 
of great Odysseus. But come, let the cupbearer 
pour into each cup a portion for libation, that, 
after the drink offering we may go home to bed. 
Let us leave the stranger here in the halls of 
Odysseus, to be cared for by Telemachus, since it 
was to his house that he came.” 

These suggestions were favorably received by 
all. So the lord Moulius, a Dulichian herald 
who was an attendant of Amphinomus, mixed for 
them a bowl of wine. Standing by each one, he 
served it toallinturn. Then they poured a liba- 
tion of honey-sweet wine to the blesséd gods. 
When they had offered the libation and had 
drunk to their hearts’ content, they went each 
to his own house to lie down and rest. 


BOOK XIX 


Athene provides illumination while Telemachus and 
Odysseus remove all weapons from the banquet hall 


So Odysseus was left behind in the hall, plotting 
the slaughter of the suitors with the aid of Athene. 
He at once said earnestly to Telemachus: 

“Telemachus, these weapons must all be laid 
away within—every one. And when the suitors 
miss them and ask about them, you must mislead 
them with soft words, saying: ‘I put them away 
out of the smoke; for they no longer look like the 
ones which Odysseus long ago left behind when he 
went to Troy, but are all tarnished, so much the 
smoke has soiled them. What is more, some god 
put this graver fear in my mind: that perhaps 
when full of wine you may start a quarrel among 
you and wound one another and so bring disgrace 
‘upon your feast and your wooing; for weapons 
themselves lead a man on.’ ”’ 

Telemachus gave heed to his dear father’s words. 
Calling aside his nurse Eurycleia, he said to her: 

“Mammy, do mea favor. Keep the women in 
their room while I am putting in the chamber my 
father’s good weapons. The smoke is tarnishing 
them as they lie uncared for all over the house 
while my father is away. I was formerly but a 
child; but now I want to place them where the 
smoke will not touch them.” 

(316) 
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“My child,” replied his dear nurse Eurycleia, 
“if you only would once gain wisdom, so as to be 
concerned about your house and protect all your 
property! But say, who will carry the light for 
you, then? For you will not let the women go 
before you who would have lighted you.” 

“This stranger here will do it,” replied discreet 
Telemachus, “for I will never allow any one to be 
idle who eats my bread, even though he has come 
from afar.” 

Such were his words. She did not grasp their 
full purport; yet she locked the doors of the stately 
hall, and then Odysseus and his gallant son arose 
and carried away the helmets, the bulging shields, 
and the pointed spears. And Pallas Athene, hold- 
ing a golden lamp before them, made them a 
beautiful light. Telemachus said to his father 
excitedly: 

“Father, this is certainly a mighty marvel that 
I behold! The palace walls, the fair spaces be- 
tween the pillars, the pine beams and the uprising 
pillars appear to my eyes as if fire were burning! 
Some god is surely in this house—one of those who 
hold the broad heavens!”’ 

“Hush!” replied crafty Odysseus. “Do not 
speak your thoughts, nor question even! ‘This is 
the way of the gods who hold Olympus. Now 
you go to rest, and I will stay here, that I may 
still tease the maids and your mother, who will 
weep and ask me about everything.” 

So he spoke, and Telemachus by the light of 
his flaming torch went forth from the hall to lie 
down in the chamber where he always lay when 
sweet slumber came upon him. There he now 
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laid him down and awaited sacred Dawn; and 
royal Odysseus was left alone in the hall plotting 
slaughter for the suitors with the help of Athene. 


Penelope and her maidens enter the hall, and 
Melantho again taunts Odysseus 


Now from her chamber came prudent Penelope, 
like Artemis or golden Aphrodite. They set a 
seat for her in her accustomed place by the fire— 
a seat of turned ivory and silver which Icmalius, 
the carpenter, had made long ago, with a rest for 
the feet attached beneath. Upon this chair a 
great fleece had been thrown. Here heediul 
Penelope now sat down. Her white-armed maid- 
ens coming from the hall cleared away the abun- 
dant food, the tables, and the cups from which 
the proud lords had been drinking, and, casting 
the embers from the braziers and throwing them 
on the floor, piled many fresh sticks in their place 
to furnish light and warmth. Then Melanene 
began a second time to insult Odysseus. 

“Stranger,’”’ she said, “are you still going ‘ss 
pester us here by prowling about the house all 
night and spying upon us women? Out with you, 
you vile thing, and be content with your supper, 
or soon you will go out hit with a torch!” 


Odysseus threatens Melantho, and Penelope adds 
a stern rebuke 


Giving her a stern look, Odysseus replied: 
“Woman, what possesses you to rail at me with 
such an angry heart? Is it forsooth because I 
am untidy, and wear shabby clothes, and beg 
throughout the land, as necessity compels me to 
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do? Beggars and vagabonds always go about in 
that condition. Yet I once lived among men in 
luxury, in a splendid house, and many a time gave 
to such a wanderer, whoever he might be, or with 
whatever need he came. I had servants without 
number, and the many other things which people 
have who live well and are considered wealthy. 
Zeus, son of Kronos, brought me low. It was his 
will, I suppose. So take heed, woman, lest before 
long you, too, lose all this brilliancy with which 
you now flaunt yourself before the maids! Your 
mistress may perchance be roused to anger against 
you. Or Odysseus may come; for there is still 
room for hope. And if he is dead, as you suppose, 
and is no longer destined to return, yet by the 
grace of Apollo he has in Telemachus such a son 
that no woman in his halls acts wantonly with- 
out his notice; for he is no longer the child he 
was.” 

Prudent Penelope heard his remarks, and 
soundly rebuked her maid: 

“You bold, shameless creature,” she said, “this 
monstrous deed of yours has not at all escaped 
my eye; and you shall take the guilt of it on your 
own head! You knew very well—for you heard 
it from me myself—that I intended here to ques- 
tion this stranger about my husband, as I am 
deeply distressed.” 

Then to the housekeeper, Eurynome, she said: 
“Bring a stool then, Eurynome, with a fleece 
upon it, that the stranger-may sit and tell his tale 
and listen, too, to me. I wish to question him.” 

At her bidding the housekeeper with all speed 
brought a polished stool there, and on it laid a 
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fleece. Then long-tried, royal Odysseus sat down, 
and Penelope began this conversation: 


Penelope begs the old stranger to tell about himself 
and his family; but he obfects 


“Stranger, I will first ask you this: Who are 
you? Of what people? Where are your town 
and kindred?”’ 

““Modam,”’ replied ready Odysseus, “no mortal 
upon the boundless earth could find fault with 
you; for your fame reaches the broad heavens, as 
does that of some blameless king who fears the 
gods, rules many mighty men, and upholds jus- 
tice—a king for whom the dark earth bears wheat 
and barley, trees are loaded down with fruit, 
flocks constantly increase, and the sea yields her 
fish; and under whose righteous sway the people 
prosper. Therefore, question me now about other 
things in your own house; but do not ask me about 
my race and my native country, lest you fill my 
soul with sorrow as I recall them. I am a man 
much given to sighing, but I must not, in the house 
of another, sit weeping and wailing; for to be ever 
grieving but makes matters worse. One of these 
maids—or you yourself for that matter—might 
take it amiss, and say that my eyes swam with 
tears because I had weighted my wits with wine.” 


ane laments her own hard lot, and insists upon 
hearing who he is 


‘Stranger,’’ replied Penelope, “all the excellence 
of face and form that I had, the gods certainly took 
away when the Greeks departed for Troy, and 
with them my husband, Odysseus. If only he 
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would come and take care of me, greater would 
be my fame and more honorable. Now I am full 
of grief; for some god has sent against me such 
woes! All the nobles who rule among the islands— 
Dulichium, Samos, and woody Zacynthus—and 
those who dwell about far-seen Ithaca itself, are 
wooing me against my will, and are impoverishing 
our home. Therefore I pay no attention to 
strangers or to suppliants, nor any at all to 
public heralds; but am wasting my heart away 
with longing for Odysseus. These men are urging 
on my marriage, but I keep devising wily excuses. 
First some god put it into my mind to set up a 
great loom within my halls, and weave a fine and 
exceedingly large robe. So I said to them: 
‘Young men who are my suitors, now that 
Odysseus is dead, put off urging my marriage 
until I finish this robe—a shroud for the hero 
Laértes when the dire doom of death, that lays 
all men at their length shall come to him. For 
I fear that Achzan women all through the land 
might blame me, if he who had such great posses- 
sions should lie without a shroud.’ Such were 
my words, and their generous hearts assented. 
Then in the daytime I kept weaving at the great 
fabric; but at night after my torch was set I 
unraveled it; and for three years I kept the trick 
secret and led the Achzans on. But when the 
fourth year came, and the seasons rolled round 
as the months waned, and many a day had gone 
by, at the suggestion of some maids—the ungrate- 
ful creatures!—they came and caught me, and 
sharply reproved me. So then, even against my 
will, I had to finish it. INow I cannot escape the 
22 
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marriage, nor do I find any further device. My 
parents, too, urge on my marriage; and my son 
chafes because these men are devouring his liveli- 
hood, for he notices it, now that he is a man and 
fully able to care for his house and Zeus vouch- 
safes him honor. But, be that as it may, tell me 
of what lineage you are; for you are not sprung 
from an oak or a rock, as the old tales relate.”’ 


Odysseus pretends to be a Cretan of Cnosus, and 
claims to have entertained Odysseus 


“Honored wife of Laértes’ son Odysseus,” 
replied crafty Odysseus, “will you not cease to 
question me about my lineage? Well, I will tell 
you. Yet you will give me over to more sorrow 
than I already have; for so it always is when one 
is away from his native land as long as I now have 
been, wandering in sore distress to many towns of 
mortals. But even so, I will tell you what you 
seek to know. In the midst of the wine-dark sea 
is a land called Crete—a fair and fertile island. 
In it are innumerable men, and ninety cities; 
and there is an intermingling of languages among 
them. Here are Achzans; here proud native 
Cretans; here Cydonians, and Dorians with wav- 
ing plumes, and noble Pelasgians. Among these 
cities is Cnosus, the great city where Minos ruled 
when he was nine years old—Minos, the associate 
of mighty Zeus, and father of my father, great- 
hearted Deucalion. Deucalion was also the father 
of Prince Idomeneus, who with his beaked ships 
went up to Troy with the sons of Atreus. My 
own proud name is A‘thon. I am the younger, 
and he the better man. At Cnosus I saw Odysseus 
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and gave him entertainment; for a strong wind 
drove him from his course past Maleia and bore 
him on to Crete as he was hastening toward Troy. 
He moored his ships at Amnisus where the cave 
of Elithyia is, in a harbor hard to make, and here 
barely escaped destruction by the storm. Then 
he came at once to the city to inquire for Idome- 
neus; for he said that he was a beloved and 
honored friend of his. But Idomeneus had gone 
with his beaked ships to Troy ten or eleven days 
before; and so I brought Odysseus to the palace 
and entertained him well and made him welcome 
with all kindness, since there was plenty in our 
house. I got some barley and sparkling wine 
from the public store, and gave to him and to 
the others who were with him; and oxen enough 
for sacrifice to satisfy their hearts’ desire. The 
noble Achzeans tarried there twelve days; for the 
strong wind Boreas held them storm-bound and 
did not let them stand upon their feet, even on 
land, so mightily did some dire power stir it up. 
But on the thirteenth day the wind fell, and they 
put to sea.” 


Odysseus describes perfectly the clothes Penelope had 
made for her husband, and also describes a 
herald who accompanied him to Troy 


As he told his tale, he made many a lie seem 
like the truth. Penelope’s heart melted and her 
tears flowed as she listened. Just as snow, scat- 
tered abroad by the West Wind, melts away upon 
lofty mountain peaks, and with its melting the 
rivers run full; even so her fair cheeks melted as 
she poured out her tears, lamenting the husband 
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who was sitting by her side. Odysseus from the 
depths of his heart pitied his sobbing wife; but 
his eyes, as if horn or iron, remained motionless 
between their lids, and craftily he kept his tears 
concealed. When she had satisfied herself with 
tearful lamentation, Penelope once more found 
words to say to him: 

“Now, stranger, I am going to put you to the 
test, and see if you really did entertain my hus- 
band and his noble comrades in your halls as you 
say. Tell me what sort of clothes he wore; what 
he himself was like; and tell about his comrades 
who were with him.” 

“Madam,” replied wily Odysseus, “it is hard 
for one who has been so long away from him to 
tell that; for it is now twenty years since he went 
from there and left my native land. But, even 
so, I will tell you just how he appears to me in 
recollection. Noble Odysseus wore a purple 
mantle made with a double fold. There was a 
golden clasp upon it, made in two parts, and on 
the face of this was a clever design. A dog with 
his fore paws was holding down a spotted fawn 
and clutching it as it writhed. Every one mar- 
veled at the realistic manner in which—although 
they were only of gold—the dog was glaring on 
the fawn as he strangled it, and the fawn was 
struggling with its feet to be free. I noticed - 
Odysseus’s tunic, too, glistening upon his flesh 
like the skin. of a dried onion; so smooth it was, 
and glittering like the sun. Certainly many a 
woman gazed on it with wonder. But I will say 
this, and mark my words. I do not know whether 
Odysseus had these clothes when he left home, or 
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one of his comrades gave them to him when he 
was going on his swift ship, or perhaps some host. 
Odysseus was dear to many; for few of the 
Achzans were like him. I myself, too, gave 
- him a sword of bronze and a fine purple mantle 
with double fold, and a tunic that reached to his 
feet, and sent him away with all honor on his 
decked ship. A herald somewhat older than he 
was with him. I will tell you just what sort of man 
he was. He was round-shouldered, and swarthy, 
with curly hair. His name was Eurybates, and 
Odysseus honored him above all his other 
comrades hecause he was like him in every way.” 

So Odysseus spoke, and thus inclined her the 
more to weep, as she recognized the certain tokens 
that he showed her. When she had made an end 
of weeping and lamenting, she said: 

“Now, stranger, while even before you were 
pitied, to me you shall be held dear in my halls, 
and honored; for it was I myself who gave 
Odysseus these clothes of which you speak, when 
I had folded them and brought them from my 
storeroom. And I gave him, too, that shining 
clasp to be his delight. But never shall I have 
him to welcome home again on his return to his 
dear native land! So with an evil fate it was that 
Odysseus went away on his hollow ship to look 
upon that City of Evil never to be named!” 


The stranger swears that Odysseus is safe and will 
soon come home 


“Honored wife of Laértes’ son Odysseus,” the 
stranger replied, ““‘no longer mar your fair face, 
nor waste your heart with sorrowing for your 
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husband! Yet I do not blame you at all; for any 
woman weeps at the loss of a kind husband whose 
love she has known and whose children she has 
borne—even a husband less noble than Odysseus, 
who, they say, is like the gods. But cease from . 
your mourning and take my words to heart; for 
I will tell you the very truth and will not conceal 
it—that I have had tidings of the return of 
Odysseus. He is near at hand in the fertile 
land of the Thesprotians, still alive, and is bring- 
ing with him much rich treasure, as he is begging 
all through that land. But he lost his dear com- 
rades and his hollow ship upon the wine-dark sea 
as he was coming from the isle of Thrinacia; for 
Zeus and Helios bore a grudge against him because 
his comrades slew the cattle of Helios. His crew 
all perished in the surging sea; but a wave cast 
him, bestriding the keel of his ship, upon the land 
of the Phzeacians, who are kinsmen of the gods; 
and they honored him exceedingly as if he were a 
god. They gave him many gifts and volunteered 
to send him home unharmed. Odysseus would 
have been here long ago, had it not seemed more 
profitable to amass much wealth by wandering 
far and wide. So truly is Odysseus crafty beyond 
all mortals. No living man could match him. 
Pheidon, king of the Thesprotians, told me all 
this. Moreover, he swore in my presence while 
pouring a libation in his house, that Odysseus’s 
ship was launched and the crew ready who were 
to bring him to his own dear country. But 
before that took place the king sent me away; 
for a ship of the Thesprotians chanced to be on 
her way to Dulichium rich in grain. He showed 
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me all the treasure that Odysseus had collected; 
and really it would support one after another to 
the tenth generation, so much treasure was stored 
in the halls of the king. He said that Odysseus 
had gone to Dodona to learn from the sacred oak 
the will of Zeus as to how he might return to his 
native land—whether openly or by stealth—since 
he had now been so long away. So he is safe, 
and soon will come; for he is very near at hand 
and will no longer be far from his friends and his 
native land. Nevertheless, I will give you my 
oath on it. First then, let Zeus, the highest and 
noblest of the gods, be witness. Let, too, the 
hearth of good Odysseus, to which I have come, 
be witness that these things will surely come to 
pass as I say. This very year Odysseus will 
come, as this moon wanes and the next appears!”’ 

“Stranger,’’ replied Penelope, “if only this 
prophecy of yours should have fulfillment, then 
would you soon be aware of my kindness and of 
many a gift from me, so that any one who met 
you would call you fortunate! Yet I think I 
know just how it will be. Odysseus will never 
return, nor will you get any help upon your 
journey; for there are no such masters here as 
Odysseus was—if such a person really ever 
existed—to welcome honored guests and speed 
them on their way. 


Penelope wishes to have her guest better cared for 


“But, my women, wash this man’s feet and 
prepare a bed for him—a bedstead and robes and 
bright-hued rugs—that he may keep comfortably 
warm until golden-throned Dawn appears. And 
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in the morning bathe and anoint him well so 
that, as he sits within the hall, he may feel like 
eating his meal beside Telemachus. Woe to the 
one of those suitors who threatens life and limb 
of this man! Hereafter such a one shall receive 
nothing here, however much that may annoy 
him! For, stranger, how could you learn about 
me, whether I surpass other women in intellect 
and discretion, if you should sit at table in my 
home, unkempt and meanly clad? Men are short- 
lived; and if a person is unkind himself and thinks 
unkind thoughts, all call down curses upon him 
while he lives, and revile him when he is dead. 
But if one is kind and thinks kind thoughts, his 
friends extend his fame far and wide to all man- 
kind, and many speak well of him.” 


But Odysseus refuses her kindness, and will allow 
none of the maids to wash his feet 


“Honored wife of Laértes’ son Odysseus,” 
replied wily Odysseus, “‘mantles and bright-hued 
rugs have been distasteful to me since first I left 
behind the snowy hills of Crete and set out on 
my long-oared ship. I will lie down just as I 
have done through sleepless nights before. For 
many a night have I spent on a poor bed await- 
ing bright-throned Dawn. Foot baths are not at 
all to my liking either; and not one of the women 
who serve in the palace shall touch my feet— 
unless there is some agéd woman who has good 
sense and has borne as many sorrows as I myself 
have borne. I would not object to her touching 
my feet.” 

“Dear stranger,” said heedful Penelope, “of 
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all the strangers from afar that have come to 
my house, not one yet has been so discreet or 
is more welcome; so thoughtful you are in all 
the sensible things that you say! Now I have 
an old woman with good sense—one who gently 
nursed and tended that hapless husband of mine 
and was the first to hold him in her arms when 
he was born. Feeble as she is, she will wash 
your feet. Come now, heedful Eurycleia, get up 
and wash a man about the age of your master! 
Perhaps Odysseus’s hands and feet are like his; 
for when they are in trouble men soon grow old.” 

When Penelope said this, the old woman, hiding 
her face in her hands, shed hot tears, and uttered 
these mournful words: 

“Alas for you, Odysseus, my child! I cannot 
help you! Zeus surely hated you beyond all 
humankind, god-fearing though you were! For 
no mortal ever burned so many fat thighs or such 
choice hecatombs to Zeus the Thunderer, as you 
offered to him when you prayed that you might 
live to a comfortable old age and bring up your 
illustrious son. Yet now for you alone has the 
day of returning been taken away! Perhaps in 
far-distant lands the maids of strangers scoffed 
at Odysseus when he came to the famous palace 
of some lord, just as these wretches here keep 
scoffing at you, stranger. To shun their insults 
and their many outrageous speeches, you do not 
allow them to wash your feet. But the daughter 
of Icarius, prudent Penelope, has asked me to do 
it, and I am willing enough! Both for Penelope’s 
sake and for your own, I will wash your feet; for 
I pity you from the bottom of my heart! But 
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mark my words! Many and many a travel-worn 
stranger has come here ere now, but I declare I 
have never before seen anyone so like another as 
you are like Odysseus in form and voice and feet!” 

“Old woman,” said crafty Odysseus, “‘just so 
everyone says who has seen us both—that we are 
the very image of each other, as you so shrewdly 
say.” : 


Eurycleia recognizes Odysseus by a scar on his leg 


Thereupon the woman took up a bright basin 
which she used for washing feet, and poured much 
cold water, then adding warm. Odysseus was 
sitting some distance from the hearth, and all at 
once he turned toward the shadow; for suddenly 
the fear passed through his mind that she might 
touch him on his sear, and thus the truth about 
him become known. Just then she approached 
her master and began to wash him; and immedi- 
ately she recognized the scar which a boar with 
his white tusk had given him long ago when 
Odysseus went to Parnassus to see Autolychus 
and his sons. Autolychus was the noble father 
of Odysseus’s mother. When he visited the rich 
land of Ithaca he found there his daughter’s son, 
a newborn child. After supper Eurycleia laid 
the child upon his knees and said: 

“‘Autolychus, you find a name to give to your 
daughter’s own son. He is a child long prayed 
for.”’ 

“My son-in-law and daughter,” said Autoly- 
chus, “‘give him the name I say. I have come 
here hated by many men and women throughout 
the fruitful earth. Therefore let his name be 
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Odysseus, ‘a victim of hatred.’ And when he is 
grown up and visits the great palace of his 
mother’s kin upon Parnassus, where my posses- 
sions are, I will give him some of them, and send 
him back rejoicing.” 

It was in order to get these splendid gifts that 
Odysseus went there. Autolychus and his sons 
welcomed him with friendly hands and cordial 
words. Amphithea too, his mother’s mother, 
embraced him and kissed his face and both his 
beautiful eyes. Then Autolychus told his famous 
sons to prepare for a dinner. ‘They obediently 
hastened to bring an ox five years old, which they 
flayed and dismembered and deftly cut into slices. 
Then sticking it on the spits, they roasted it care- 
fully and served to each his share. So all day long 
until sunset they feasted, with no lack of appetite 
for the equally-shared banquet. But when the sun 
set and darkness came upon them, they were glad 
enough to lie down and take the gift of sleep. 

But when Dawn, rosy-fingered and _ early- 
born, appeared, the sons of Autolychus started, 
with their dogs, on a hunt; and with them went 
noble Odysseus. ‘They climbed the steep forest- 
clad mountain of Parnassus, and soon reached its 
ravines. Just then the Sun, rising from the 
gently-flowing deep stream of Ocean, began to 
touch the fields, when the hunters came to a glen. 
Before them, scenting the track, the dogs ran on, 
the sons of Autolychus hastening after them; and 
with them, close upon the hounds, went noble 
Odysseus, brandishing his outstretched spear. 
Here, in a thicket so dense that no force of the 
moisture-laden winds could blow through it, lay a 
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huge boar. So dense, indeed, was the thicket 
that the bright Sun did not strike it with his rays, 
nor did any rain pass through; and in it was a 
thick fall of leaves. As the hunters pressed on, 
the sound of footfalls of men and dogs here 
stole about the boar. Facing them from his lair 
he bristled his neck fiercely, and, darting fire 
from his eyes, stood at bay before them. Then 
Odysseus was much the first to rush upon him, 
holding his spear aloft in his strong hand, eager 
to strike. But the boar was too quick for him 
and struck him above the knee, and with a side- 
long spring tore through much flesh with his tusk, 
but did not reach the bone. Then Odysseus, 
watching his chance, stabbed the boar in the right 
shoulder, and his bright spear point went clean 
through it. With a grunt the boar fell in the 
dust and died. The dear sons of Autolychus then 
busied themselves about the carcass. They also 
skilfully bound up the wound of noble, godlike 
Odysseus, and with a charm stanched the black 
blood, and soon arrived at their father’s house. 
And when Autolychus and his sons had fully healed 
Odysseus and had given him glorious gifts, pleased 
with their success they promptly sent him, greatly 
rejoicing, back to his beloved Ithaca, where his 
father and his honored mother were glad at his 
return and asked all about how he got his scar. 
He told them how, when he had gone hunting 
with the sons of Autolychus to Parnassus, a boar 
had inflicted it with his white tusk. 


Odysseus checks Hurycleia’s cry of joy just in time 


As the old woman felt this scar with her flat 
hand she knew it by her touch, and dropped 
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Odysseus’s foot. “His leg feli on the basin, which 
rang out and was tilted over on one side and 
spilled the water on the ground. Then joy and 
grief at once possessed Eurycleia’s mind. Her 
eyes filled with tears; she could not speak. And 
laying her hand upon Odysseus’s chin she said: 

“You most certainly are Odysseus, my dear 
child! And even I did not know you until I had 
actually touched my master!”’ 

With this she cast her eyes upon Penelope, 
intending to let her know that her dear husband 
was in the house. But Penelope could not catch 
her glance or understand; for Athene distracted 
her attention. And Odysseus, feeling for his 
nurse’s throat, clutched it with his right hand, 
and with the other drawing her closer, said: 

“Mammy, why do you want to destroy me? 
You yourself nursed me at your breast; and now 
after many hardships, in the twentieth year I 
have come to my own native land. But since you 
have recognized me, and some god has inspired 
your heart, keep still, lest some other person in 
my halls may know; for I tell you this, and it 
shall come to pass: in that case, if some god by 
me subdues the lordly suitors, I will not spare 
even you, nurse though you are, when I slay the 
other serving women in my halls!” 

“My child,” replied heedful Eurycleia, “what 
words have you allowed to escape the barrier of 
your teeth? You know how firm and unyield- 
ing my spirit is. I shall hold out like any stone 
or iron. And mark well another thing I tell 
you. If any god by you subdues the lordly 
suitors, then be assured I will name the women 
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in your halls—which dishonor you, and which are 
innocent.” — 

“Mammy,” replied wise Odysseus, ‘why should 
vou name them? It is not at all necessary that 
you should. I myself will observe them well and 
will find out about each one. But keep this 
conversation to yourself, and leave all to the gods.” 


Penelope tells Odysseus of all her misgivings and of 
her strange dream 


So Odysseus spoke, and the old woman went 
across the hall to bring some water for his feet; 
for all the first was spilled. Now when she had 
washed him and anointed him with oil, Odysseus 
again drew up his stool nearer the fire to warm 
himself, but covered the scar with his rags. 
Prudent Penelope was the first to speak. 

“Stranger,” she said, “there is but one small 
matter about which I shall ask you further; for 
it will soon be time for sweet repose, if kindly 
sleep should come to one who is deeply troubled. 
Upon me some god sends unending sorrow; yet 
day after day, in the midst of my sorrowing and 
lamenting, I take my pleasure in attending to 
my own work and that of my maids in the house. 
And when night falls and slumber comes to all, 
I lie upon my bed, but sharp cares, thick throng- 
ing about my inmost heart, goad me on to weeping. 
As when the russet nightingale, daughter of Pan- 
dareus, perched among the thick leaves of the 
trees, sings sweetly at the coming in of spring, 
and in ever varying notes pours forth her restless 
song as she laments her dear child, Itylus, whom 
with the sword she once unwittingly slew—Itylus, 
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the son of her lord Zethus; even so does my wa- 
vering mind sway to and fro, wondering whether I 
should stay with my son and keep all safe—my 
property and servants, and my great high-roofed 
house—thus respecting my marriage vows and 
the voice of the people, or should now at last 
follow whichever chief of the Achzans woos me 
in my halls with countless gifts. While my son 
was still a child, unable to think for himself, I 
could not leave my husband’s house and marry. 
But now that he has grown to manhood, he 
actually begs me to leave the palace and go back 
to my father’s house, so vexed he is about the 
property which the Achzans waste. 

“But come, listen to this dream of mine and 
interpret it for me. I have twenty geese about 
the house that eat wheat out of the water trough, 
and I amuse myself watching them. A great 
eagle with crookéd beak came from the mountain 
and killed all my geese, breaking their necks; 
and they lay strewn about the palace in heaps, 
while he was borne aloft into the bright sky.’ 
So, although it was only a dream, I wept and 
wailed, and my fair-haired Achzan waiting- 
women gathered about me as I mourned pitifully 
because the eagle had killed my geese. Then 
the eagle returned and perched on the jutting 
end of a rafter; and with a human voice he 
checked my tears, saying: ‘Take heart, O daugh- 
ter of far-famed Icarius! This is not a dream, 
but a real good fortune which will be brought 
about for you. The geese are your suitors, and 
I, the eagle, was at first a bird, but now have 
come to you again as your husband, who will 
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bring a shameful death upon all your suitors.’ 
When he said this, sweet slumber left me; and look- 
ing about me, I saw my geese about the house 
eating their wheat beside the trough as usual.” 


Odysseus interprets Penelope’s dream; but she still 
doubts, and proposes to end the wooing 
with a contest at archery 


“Lady,” replied crafty Odysseus, “it is impos- 
sible to interpret this dream by giving it any 
other meaning; for certainly Odysseus himself 
has revealed how it will all end. Destruction is 
plainly indicated for all the suitors. Not one 
will escape death and his fate.” 

“Stranger,’’ said prudent Penelope, ‘‘surely 
dreams that are impossible of fulfillment become 
impossible of interpretation, nor are all their 
promises fulfilled for men, by any means. For 
there are two gates of unsubstantial dreams. The 
one is of horn; the other of ivory. Dreams which 
come through the gate of sawn ivory deceive us 
and bring prophecies which are not to be fulfilled; 
but those which come through the gates of polished 
horn bring to pass actual results, when any mortal 
sees them. Yet my own strange dream did not, I 
think, come through this gate. Welcome indeed 
would that be to me and to my son! 

“But another thing I will say; and ponder it 
well:) This is the fatal dawn which will separate 
me from the home of Odysseus; for I shall pro- 
pose a contest with the axes which, when he was 
in his halls, he used to set in a row like a ship’s 
stays—twelve of them in all. He would stand a 
great way off and shoot an arrow straight through 
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the row. Now I shall propose this contest to all 
the suitors; and whoever strings the bow most 
easily with his hands and shoots through the whole 
row of twelve axes, with him I will go, and leave 
this home of my husband, so very beautiful and 
full of wealth, which I think I shall always remem- 
ber, even in my dreams.”’ 

“Honored wife of Laértes’ son Odysseus,” 
replied ready Odysseus, “no longer now delay 
this contest in your house; for wise Odysseus 
will be here before these suitors, when they come 
to handle this polished bow, can stretch the 

string and shoot an arrow through the axe row.” 


Penelope goes to her room to sleep 


“Stranger,’’ said heedful Penelope, ‘if you were 
willing to sit beside me and entertain me here in 
the hall, I would not go to sleep. And yet one 
cannot go forever without sleep; for the immortal 
gods, in behalf of mortals upon the fruitful earth, 
have established a proper time for everything. 
So I will go to my upper chamber and lie upon 
my bed, which to me has become a bed of sighs 
ever watered by my tears since Odysseus went 
away to see that City of Evil never to be named. 
There I will lay me down; but you lie down in 
this hall. Either make a bed on the floor, or let 
the maids lay down bedding for you.” 

With these words she went to her bright upper 
chamber, but not alone. With her went also her 
waiting-maids. And when she came to her room 
with her women, she bewailed her dear husband, 
_ Odysseus, until bright-eyed Athene caused sweet 


slumber to fall on her eyelids. 
23 


BOOK XX 


Odysseus is indignant at the shameless conduct of 
his palace maids 


NOBLE Odysseus made a bed for himself in the 
porch. Upon the ground he spread an untanned 
hide, and on that, many fleeces of the sheep which 
the Achzeans were ever slaying for sacrifice. 
When he had laid him down, Eurynome threw ~ 
over him a mantle. Here Odysseus lay awake, 
in his heart meditating evil for the suitors. The 
women, who had long been too friendly with the 
suitors, came from their quarters laughing and 
making merry among themselves. Odysseus was 
stirred to wrath, and in his mind and heart long 
debated whether he should pounce upon every 
one of them and kill them, or still allow the auda- 
cious suitors to meet them for the very last time. 
Sullenly his heart growled within him. Even as 
a dog, walking about her tender puppies, growls 
at any man she does not know, and is eager to 
attack him, so the angry heart of Odysseus 
growled within him at these evil deeds. But he 
smote upon his breast and thus reproved himself: 

“Bear up, my heart! You endured a more 
shameless thing than this when the Cyclops, unre- 
strained in fury, devoured your good comrades. 
Then you endured until your cunning got you out 


of the cave, though you expected to die.” 
(22) 
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So he spoke, chiding the very spirit in his breast, 
and accordingly heeded his heart’s prompting to 
remain firm, though he himself kept tossing to and 
fro. Asaman, when the fire is hot, quickly tosses 
a sausage, full of fat and blood, over and over, as 
he is eager for it to be roasted very quickly, so 
Odysseus kept turning himself over and over as 
he pondered in what possible way he might lay 
hands on these shameless suitors, since he was but 
one against so many. 


Athene appears, to encourage him and give him 
sleep 


Then Athene came down from heaven and drew 
near to his side in the likeness of a woman. She 
stood above his head and said: 

“Why are you keeping vigil again. most 
unhappy of mortals? This is your house; and 
your wife is here, and such a son as anyone 
anywhere wishes his son to be.”’ 

“Yes, goddess,” replied wise Odysseus, “you 
are quite right about all that; but this is the 
question over which my heart is puzzling: how 
it is possible for me to lay hands on the shameless 
suitors, since I am all alone, and they are always 
here together. A greater fear, besides, I have in 
mind. Even if I should kill them with the aid 
of Zeus and thee, whither could I flee? Tell me 
this, I pray.” 

“‘Faint-hearted man!” replied the bright-eyed 
goddess Athene, “many a one puts his trust in a 
comrade much weaker than I am—in a mere 
mortal not so wise as I. I am a god, and will 
protect you to the end in all your toils. And let 
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me tell you plainly: if fifty companies of mortal 
men should stand about us, eager to slay us in 
warfare, yet would you drive away from them 
even their oxen and sturdy sheep. Then let slum- 
ber come. To lie awake and watch all night is 
burdensome. You shall come out of your troubles 
yet.” 


Penelope laments, and longs for death 


So saying, the divine goddess poured slumber 
on the eyelids of Odysseus and then went back to 
Olympus. Just as relaxing slumber overtook 
him, freeing his soul from care, his good wife 
awoke and wept as she sat upon her soft bed. 
But when she had satisfied herself with weeping, 
the divinely fair lady to Artemis, first of all, made 
this prayer: 

“O Artemis, revered goddess, daughter of Zeus, 
strike now an arrow in my breast and take away 
my life this very hour! Or else may some storm 
seize and hurry me away, sweeping me along the 
paths of gloom, and may it overwhelm me in the 
outlet of the coiling Ocean-stream—even as when 
the storm winds seized the daughters of Pan- 
dareos! .. . Would that those who hold the 
dwellings on Olympus might thus blot me out; 
or that fair-haired Artemis would strike me down, 
and so I might go beneath the hateful earth with 
the vision of Odysseus before my eyes, and never 
gladden the heart of an inferior husband! Such 
ill fortune is endurable when one in great sorrow 
of heart weeps day after day, but is held by sleep 
at night—for sleep makes one forget everything 
good or ill, when once it has overshadowed the 
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eyelids. But as for me, some god has even sent 
cruel dreams upon me. For this very night one 
in the likeness of Odysseus seemed to lie beside 
me again, as he was when he went with the army. 
And my heart rejoiced; for I did not think it was 
a dream, but reality at last.” 

Even as she spoke golden-throned Dawn came. 
Noble Odysseus heard Penelope’s voice as she 
wept, and then he fell to musing. In his imagina- 
tion she seemed already to know him and to be 
standing at his head. Gathering up the mantle 
and fleeces upon which he had slept, he set them 
on an armchair in the hall. Then he carried the 
oxhide out of doors and laid it there, and with 
uplifted hands prayed thus to Zeus: 

“OQ Father Zeus, if with good intent ye gods 
have brought me over field and flood to my own 
country, after afflicting me sorely, let some one 
of the people now awaking give for me an utter- 
ance of good omen within doors; and let another 
sign from Zeus be given outside the house!” 


A double omen encourages Odysseus 


So he prayed, and all-wise Zeus heard him. 
Immediately he thundered from bright Olympus 
out of the clouds on high; and noble Odysseus 
rejoiced. Moreover, a woman who was grinding 
at a mill near by uttered a voice of omen from the 
house, where stood the mills of the shepherd of the 
people. Twelve women in all were busy here pre- 
paring barley meal and wheaten flour, the marrow 
of man. The rest were asleep; for they had 
ground their wheat. She alone had not yet 
finished hers; for she was very weak. At last, as 
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she stopped her mill, she uttered these words—an 
omen to her master: 

“‘O Father Zeus, who rulest over gods and men, 
thou dost loudly thunder from the starry sky, and 
there is no cloud anywhere. Thou art thus giving 
someone a sign. Answer then, even for miserable 
me, the prayer I make. May these suitors, for 
whom my very legs have been worn out in pre- 
paring their barley meal, now feast for the very 
last time!’’ 

So she prayed, and noble Odysseus rejoiced at 
this omen and at the thunder of Zeus; for he 
thought that he had secured vengeance upon the 
guilty suitors. 


Telemachus inquires after his quest 


Now all the other maids in the beautiful palace 
of Odysseus came together and kindled a brisk 
fire on the hearth. Godlike Telemachus also 
arose from his bed, put on his clothes, slung his 
sharp sword about his shoulders, bound his fair 
sandals on his shining feet, took up his sharp 
bronze-tipped spear, and going to the threshold, 
paused to say to Eurycleia: 

“Good nurse, did you give our guest proper pea 
and board in the house; or does he lie quite 
neglected? For that is my mother’s way, wise 
as she is. She blindly shows courtesy to one of 
the meaner class, but sends a better man away 
unhonored.”’ 

“My child,” replied thoughtful Eurycleia, “you 
must not blame her when she is not at fault! For 
he sat and sipped his wine as long as he desired; 
and he said that he did not care for more food; 
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for she asked him that. And the very moment 
he thought of rest and sleep, she told her maids 
to make his bed. But he, as if he were some very 
poor and unfortunate person, refused to sleep on 
a bed and under covers, but lay down in the porch 
on an untanned oxhide and some fleeces of sheep, 
and we threw a mantle over him.” 

Thereupon Telemachus left the hall, spear in 
hand; and two swift dogs followed him. He 
hastened to the assembly to join the mailed 
Achzans; but noble Eurycleia called out to the 
women: 

“Quick! Some of you hurry and sweep the 
house and sprinkle it; and throw some purple 
coverlets on the well-made chairs. Let others 
wipe off all the tables with sponges and clean the 
mixing-bowls and the fine double cups, while still 
others go to the spring for water, and bring it 
quickly. The suitors will be here before long. 
They are coming very soon; for it is a holiday 
for everyone.” 

The maids were very ready to hear and obey 
her. ‘Twenty went to the spring of shaded water. 
The others did their work skilfully there in the 
hall. The Achezean workmen, too, came in and 
deftly split some wood, and meanwhile the women 
returned from the spring. 


Eumezus and Melanthius enter the hall, and 
Melanthius again insults Odysseus 


After them came the swineherd bringing three 
fat hogs, the best in all the drove. He let them 
feed about the pleasant yard, and said to Odysseus 
kindly: 
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“Stranger, are the Achzans caring for you any 
better; or are they insulting you all through the 
house just as they did before?” 

“Kumeeus,” replied wise Odysseus, “if the 
gods would only punish these men for the out- 
rageous deeds which they in their wanton insolence 
perpetrate in the house of another without any 
shame!”’ 

As they were conversing thus together, Melan- 
thius, the goatherd, came up to them, bringing 
for the suitors’ dinner the goats that were best of 
all his flock. Two shepherds were with him. He 
tied his goats under the echoing portico, and rudely 
said to Odysseus: 

“Stranger, will you still persist in being a 
nuisance in the palace, and beg of people? And 
will you not quit this place? We two, I think, 
shall not quite settle matters until you taste my 
fist, since you keep on begging so unreasonably! 
There are otherfeasts of the Achzeans besides this!” 

So spoke Melanthius. Crafty Odysseus made 
no reply, but silently shook his head, abet on 
evil. 


Philetius, the cattle-herder, tells the stranger of his 
love for Odysseus 


A third man now joined them—Philcetius, one 
of the leading workmen—bringing a barren cow 
and some goats for the suitors. The ferrymen, 
who give passage to anyone who comes to them, 
had brought these men there. He tethered his 
animals carefully under the echoing portico, and . 
standing near the swineherd, said: 

“Swineherd, who, pray, is this stranger who 
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has recently come to the palace? Of what tribe 
does he claim to be? Where are his kinsmen and 
his native land? Poor fellow, he surely has the 
appearance of a king of royal blood. But the gods 
make wanderers miserable, when they allot 
troubles even to kings!” 

With this, turning to Odysseus he extended to 
him his right hand in welcome, and said to him 
earnestly: 

“Hail, good old stranger! May happiness be 
yours in the future although you are in so much 
trouble now. O Father Zeus, no other god is 
more cruel than thou! Even when thou hast 
thyself begotten men, thou carest not that they 
are involved in misfortune and bitter sorrow. I 
broke into a cold sweat when I saw you, stranger, 
and my eyes filled with tears as I remembered 
Odysseus; for he too, I suppose, in just such rags, 
is a wanderer among mankind—if indeed his eyes 
still see the sunlight. But if he is already in the 
house of Hades, then alas for noble Odysseus, 
who put me in charge of his cattle when I was but 
a small boy in the land of the Cephallenians! 
Now his cattle are becoming innumerable. The 
breed of broad-browed cattle could not increase 
better for a man. But strangers command me 
to drive these here for their own eating, and have 
no regard for the son in the palace, and no dread 
of the wrath of the gods; for they are eager to 
divide among themselves the possessions of our 
master, who has been so long away. And as 
for me, I keep turning over and over in my mind 
the thought that it is a very wicked thing to go 
to a land of strangers, cattle and all, while the son 
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of my master is living. Yet this is worse still, 
to stay here with cattle appropriated by strangers 
and sit around grieving about it. I certainly 
would have fled and found some other king long 
ago—for life is no longer bearable here—but still 
I think of that unfortunate man, and wonder if 
he will come here from somewhere and make a 
scattering of the wooers all through his house.”’ 

“Herdsman,” replied ready Odysseus, “since 
you do not seem like an evil man or a senseless 
one, but I myself see that prudence has come into 
your heart, I will speak out and swear a great 
oath upon what I say. Now, first of all the gods, 
let Zeus be witness, and let the hospitable table 
aid the hearth of good Odysseus, to which I have 
come, be witness. Even while you are here 
Odysseus surely will come home, and with your 
own eyes you shall see him if you will, slaying the 
suitors who are lording it here.”’ 

“Stranger,” said the herdsman, “if only the 
son of Kronos would make your words come true! 
Then you would know what strength I have, and 
how my deeds accord with such a wish!” 

Then Eumezus also prayed to all the gods that 
wise Odysseus might return to his home. 


A warning omen prevents the suitors from slaying 
Telemachus 


While these men were thus talking, as the 
suitors were plotting death and doom for Telem- 
achus there came toward them on their left a bird 
—a soaring eagle clutching a timid dove. 

“My friends,’ Amphinomus said to them, 
“this plan of ours will not turn out well—this 
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murder of Telemachus! Let us rather turn to 
our feasting.”’ 

All approved, so they went to the palace of 
godlike Odysseus, threw their mantles upon the 
couches and chairs, and began to kill great sheep 
and fatted goats, also slaughtering some fat hogs 
and the heifer of the herd. Then they roasted 
the inward parts and passed them around, and 
mixed wine in the mixing-bowls, and the swine- 
herd passed the cups. Philcetius, always a leader, 
served them food in beautiful baskets, while 
Melanthius poured the wine; and so they began 
feasting. 


Telemachus protects Odysseus at the feast, and speaks 
defiantly to the suitors 


Now with premeditated cunning Telemachus 
seated Odysseus in the stately hall by the stone 
threshold, setting beside him a common stool and 
a small table. He placed before him his portion 
of the inward parts, and, pouring him some wine: 
in a golden cup, said to him: 

“Sit here among the men now and drink your 
wine. I myself will protect you from the taunts 
and blows of all these suitors. This is no public 
house! The famous Odysseus won it forme! So, 
you wooers, check your inclination for insult and 
abuse, that no discord and dissension may arise 
here.”’ 

They all bit their lips, and marveled at the 
boldness of Telemachus’s words to them. 

“My Achean friends,’”’ said Antinoiis, son of 
Eupeithes, “even though it is so harsh, let us make 
the best of this edict of Telemachus. He speaks 
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in a most threatening manner; and Zeus, son of 
Kronos, has been against us; else we should have 
silenced him here in these halls long ago, even 
though he is such a loud-mouthed talker!”’ 

Telemachus made him no reply; for the heralds 
just then came through the town bringing a heca- 
tomb of cattle sacred to the gods as the long- 
haired Achzeans were assembling in the shady 
grove of the archer-king Apollo. 

When those at the palace had roasted the outer 
flesh and drawn it off the spits, they divided the 
portions and had a glorious feast. The servers 
set before Odysseus a share quite equal to their 
own; for so Telemachus, the dear son of godlike 
Odysseus, ‘ordered. 


Ctesippus hurls an ox hoof at Odysseus 


Athene did not permit the haughty suitors to 
desist from their stinging insolence, that so the 
pain might sink the deeper into the heart of 
Laértes’ son Odysseus. There was among the 
suitors an unprincipled man from Samos whose 
name was Ctesippus. This scoundrel, proud of 
his vast wealth, was wooing the wife of long- 
absent Odysseus, and now thus addressed the 
audacious suitors: 

“Listen, you proud suitors, to what I have to 
say. This stranger here received a while ago, as 
was fitting, a portion equal te ours; for it is not 
fair nor just to stint guests of Telemachus if any 
comes to this house. Come then, let me also give 
him a guest-gift, that he himself may have some- 
thing to give as a present to a bath attendant or 
to some other one of the servants within the 
palace of godlike Odysseus.” 
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So saying, with his strong hand he took from 
the basket an ox hoof which was lying near him 
and hurled it at Odysseus. Odysseus, by quickly 
turning his head, dodged it, and smiled to himself 
right grimly. It struck the massive wall. But 
Telemachus rebuked Ctesippus thus: 

“Ctesippus, this was certainly lucky for you! 
You did not hit our guest, for he dodged your 
missile. Otherwise I would surely have run you 
through with my pointed spear; and instead of 
a wedding feast, your father would have been 
busy with a funeral here! Let no man make an 
exhibition of his boorishness in my house; for 
now I take note of it, and understand just what 
he is doing, whether it is good or bad. Before, I 
was but a boy. Even yet we have to endure these 
things although we see them going on—sheep being 
slaughtered, wine drunk up, and food wasted. For 
it is hard for one man to cope with many. But 
come now, do not malignly wrong me any longer! 
If you want to slay me myself now with the sword, 
I would even prefer that. It would be far better 
to die than constantly to be seeing these disgrace- 
ful deeds!”’ 

When he said this, all were hushed to silence; 
but at last Agelaiis, son of Damastor, found words 
to say: 

“My friends, no one should rebuke another 
with spiteful words and show anger in replying 
to a fair statement. Let none abuse this stranger 
or any of the servants in the palace of godlike 
Odysseus. But to Telemachus and his mother I 
would make a kindly suggestion, if it may be 
acceptable to them both. So long as your hearts 
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hoped that wise Odysseus would return to his 
home, there was no harm in waiting and holding 
the suitors back in the palace; for it would have 
been better if Odysseus had returned. But now 
at last it is evident that he will never come. Go 
then, sit by your mother and tell her this: to 
marry the man who is best and offers her most. 
So you may rejoice in possession of all your 
father’s property as you eat and drink here, and 
she shall keep the house of another man.” 

“Agelaiis,”’ replied discreet Telemachus, “I 
swear by Zeus and by the sufferings of my father, 
who, far away from Ithaca is dead or lost, that it 
is not I, by any means, who delays my mother’s 
marriage. I urge her to marry whom she will; 
and I will give her countless gifts. But I will not 
shamelessly order her to leave this house against 
her will! The gods forbid that!” 


Athene affects the wits of the suitors, who turn the 
seer Theoclymenus from the house 


So Telemachus spoke; but Pallas Athene 
aroused in the suitors hysterical laughter, and 
turned their wits awry. Now with unnatural 
faces they kept laughing; and the meat they ate 
was all bedabbled with blood. Their eyes filled 
with tears and they felt like wailing aloud. God- 
like Theoclymenus said to them: 

“Ah, wretched men, what woe is this that is 
befalling you? Your heads and faces are shrouded 
in darkness, and your knees beneath! A wild 
shriek peals forth! Your cheeks are wet with 
tears! The walls and their fair mid-spaces are 
dripping with blood! Full of phantoms is the 
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porch; full, also is the court, of shades that hasten 
to Erebus beneath the gloom! The sun is blotted 
from the heavens! A foul mist has overspread 
the world!”’ 

As he finished speaking they all laughed at him 
heartily. Eurymachus, son of Polybus, was first 
to make reply: 

“This guest,’”’ he said, “who has recently come 
from abroad, is crazy! Quick then, young men, 
show him the way out of the house, that he may 
go to the place of assembly, since he finds it like 
night here!” 

“Kurymachus,” replied godlike Theoclymenus, 
“T do not ask you at all for any guides on my way. 
I have eyes, and ears, and both my feet, and a 
ready mind of my own with no little discernment. 
With their aid I will leave this house; for I see evil 
coming upon you, which not one of you suitors 
will shun or escape—you who in the house of 
godlike Odysseus insult men and devise evil 
schemes!” 

Thereupon he left the stately palace and went 
to Pirzeus, who gladly received him. Then all 
the suitors, glancing one at another, provoked 
Telemachus by laughing at his guests. And one 
of the overbearing young men said: 

“Telemachus, no one is more unfortunate than 
you in his guests! For instance, you have this 
filthy vagabond—whoever he is—always hanker- 
ing after wine, incapable of any feats of strength; 
simply a burden upon the earth! And now this 
other fellow stands up to play the seer! It would 
be much better if you would take my advice. Let 
us throw these guests of yours into a many-oared 
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bring you a good price!”’ 

So the suitors spoke. Telemachus paid no 
attention to their speeches; but, holding his 
peace, glanced toward his father, ever on the alert 
for the time when he would lay hands on these 


shameless wooers. 


Penelope overhears the insolent speeches of the 
suitors 


The daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, had 
placed her beautiful chair just outside the hall, 
and heard the conversation of the men within. In 
the midst of their laughter they had prepared their 
dinner—a good one, such as they liked; for many 
a victim had they sacrificed. But nothing could 
be worse than a supper of the kind that a goddess 
and a brave man would, all too soon, prepare for 
them; for they had been the first Ae devise shame- 
ful deeds. 


BOOK XXI 


Penelope brings forth the bow of Odysseus and 
challenges the suitors to a contest 


Now the bright-eyed goddess Athene prompted 
Iearius’ prudent daughter Penelope to put the 
bow and the axes of gray iron in the hall of 
Odysseus for a contest and a prelude of death. 
She went up the long stairway of her house, hold- 
ing firmly a well-bent key—a fine one of bronze 
with an ivory handle—and hastened with her 
waiting-women to a remote chamber where her 
husband’s treasure of bronze and gold and well- 
wrought iron lay. There also lay his back-spring- 
ing bow and the quiver for his arrows, with many 
a shaft within it, winged for death. These his 
friend Iphitus, son of Eurytus—a man like the 
immortals—had given Odysseus when he met him 
at Sparta. They two had met at Messene in 
the house of wise Orsilochus, where Odysseus 
had gone to collect a debt which the whole district 
owed him. For the men of Messene had carried 
away from Ithaca, on their many-oared ships, three 
hundred sheep together with their shepherds. 
In quest of these,Odysseus took this long journey 
when he was but a youth, sent by his father and 
the other older men. Iphitus,too, had come there 
seeking his horses; for twelve mares had been 
lost for him, which had as foals twelve hardy 
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mules. . . . It was while seeking these mares 
that Iphitus had met Odysseus and given him this 
bow which mighty Eurytus had once carried, and 
at his death had left to his son. Odysseus, too, 
gave Iphitus a sharp sword and a strong spear, 
as the beginning of a close friendship. However, 
they never sat at each other’s table; for, before 
that could be, Heracles slew godlike Iphitus who 
gave the bow. This bow royal Odysseus never 
took with him when he went on his black ships 
to the wars. It always stood there in the palace 
as a memorial of his cherished friend. ' Yet in 
his own land Odysseus carried it. 

Now when Penelope, queen of women, came to 
this storeroom and stood at the oaken threshold 
which a carpenter had long since skilfully planed, 
leveled to the line, and fitted with posts to which 
the shining doors were fastened, quickly she 
loosed the strap from its ring, thrust in the key, 
and with a straight aim shot back the bolt. As 
a bull roars when grazing in a meadow, so roared 
the beautiful doors when touched by the key, as 
they flew open before her. She went to the raised 
platform where some chests were standing in 
which were scented garments, and reaching up 
from there, took from its peg the bright case 
which held her husband’s bow. Sitting down 
right there, she placed it on her knees and wept 
aloud.as she drew it forth. But when she had 
wearied of weeping, she hastened to the lordly 
suitors in the hall, carrying the back-bent bow and 
the quiver in which was many an arrow winged 
for death. With her went her maids, who bore 
a box in which lay much iron and bronze—her 
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husband’s implements for a contest. Now when 
this queen of women came to the suitors, she 
stood beside a pillar of the strongly-built roof, 
holding before her face her delicate veil, while a 
faithful waiting-woman stood at either side. And 
straightway she said to the suitors: 

“Hear me, you haughty suitors who, because 
my husband has been so long away, have beset 
this house with your endless eating and drinking, 
and can make no other excuse than that you wish 
to marry me. Well then, my suitors, come on, 
for you see your prize before you! I shall place 
in your hands the great bow of godlike Odysseus. 
Whoever shall string it most easily, and shoot 
through the row of all twelve axes, him I will 
follow, forsaking this bridal home, so very beauti- 
ful and full of wealth, which I think I shall ae 
remember even in my dreams.” 


Antinoiis rebukes Eumeus and Philetius for 
weeping at sight of their master’s bow 


So saying, she told the good swineherd Eumzeus 
to give the bow and the gray axes to the suitors. 
Eumezeus wept as he received them and placed 
them before the suitors; and the cattle-herder 
Philcetius also wept where he stood, as he saw 
the bow of his master. 

But Antinoiis called out to them and rebuked 
them, saying: 

“You silly boors who think only of the present 
moment! You miserable pair, why are you 
shedding tears and stirring up this lady’s feelings? 
Her heart is certainly troubled enough already, 
since she has lost her husband. Sit down and eat 
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in silence, or else go outside and weep, and leave 
the bow behind here to be an awful ordeal for us 
suitors. For I am sure this polished bow will not 
be strung easily. There is not a man among all 
these here such as Odysseus was! I saw him 
once myself, and remember him well, although I 
was still but a child.” 

So Antinoiis said; but in his heart he had hopes 
of stringing the bow and sending an arrow through 
the ax-row. Yet he was to be the first to taste 
a shaft from the hands of noble Odysseus, whom 
he was then abusing while sitting in his halls, 
and against whom he was stirring up all his 
comrades. 


Telemachus urges the suztors on to the contest, and 
sets wp the row of axes 


To them revered Telemachus now said: “Alas, 
the son of Kronos has surely robbed me of my 
wits! My dear mother, wise as she is, says that 
she will go with a stranger and leave this house; 
yet I but laugh and in my silly mood act pleased! 
Come then, you suitors, since this appears to be 
your prize! Another lady such as she is cannot 
now be found throughout the Achzan land, in 
sacred Pylos, in Argos, in Mycenz, in Ithaca 
itself, or on the dark mainland! Yet you your- 
selves know this. Why need I praise my mother? 
Come then, make no delay with your excuses, nor 
longer shrink from bending the bow; but let us 
see who will win. Even I myself might try the 
bow; and if I should bend it and shoot an arrow 
through the ax-row, my revered mother need not 
to my shame leave this house and go with some 
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other lord, while I am left behind, now able to 
wield my father’s goodly weapons.” 

So saying, he flung from his shoulders his red 
cloak and, rising to his full height, put aside his 
sharp sword. First he set up the axes, marking 
off one long furrow for them all, which he kept 
straight with a line. Then about the axes he 
stamped down the earth. All who saw him were 
astonished, so properly he set them, although he 
had never seen it done. 


A look from his father deters Telemachus from 
showing his skill with the bow 


Then Telemachus went and stood upon the 
threshold and began to try the bow. Three times 
he made it tremble in his eagerness to bend it. 
Three times he gave up the effort, though he hoped 
in his heart to string the bow and send a shaft 
through the ax-row. And now at last he might 
have strung it as with all his might he bent it 
back for the fourth time; but Odysseus shook 
his head and restrained him, eager as he was. 
So again revered Telemachus spoke to the suitors. 

“Oh fie!’”’ said he, “shall I really always be a 
coward and a weakling; or am I too young, and 
so cannot yet trust my hands to ward off a man 
who is vexed without cause? But come, you men 
who are stronger than I, try the bow, and end 
this contest!” 

Therewith he laid the bow aside on the ground, 
leaning it upon the firm, polished door. There, 
too, he leaned the swift arrow against the fair 
bow-tip, and then went back and sat on the chair 
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from which he had risen. And Antinoiis said to 
the suitors: 

“Rise up each in turn, all my comrades, from 
left to right, beginning where the cupbearer pours 
the wine.” 


Leiodes, the seer, fails to string the bow, and utters 
some gloomy forebodings 


So Antinoiis spoke, and his suggestion met with 
their approval. The first to arise was (nops’ 
son Leiodes, who was their soothsayer, and always 
sat near the fair mixing-bowl, near the end of the 
hall. To him alone the lawless deeds of the 
suitors were hateful; and he was indignant at 
them all. He first took up the bow and the swift 
arrow. At the threshold he stood and tried the 
bow, but could not bend it; for in the attempt 
to bend it back he wearied his soft tender hands. 
So he said to the suitors: 

“My friends, I cannot bend it. Let someone 
else take it; for this bow will rob many a very 
brave man of spirit and of life! Yet it is better 
far to die than to live on only to fail of the prize 
for which we gather here expectantly from day 
to day! Many a one now desires and hopes to 
marry Penelope, the wife of Odysseus; but after 
he attempts to use this bow and sees the result, 
let him be satisfied to go and woo some other fair 
Achzean woman, and try to win her with his gifts! 
So may Penelope then marry the man who gives 
her most and comes as her destined lord.” 

With this he laid the bow aside, leaning it 
against the firm, polished door. There, too, he 
leaned the swift arrow against the fair bow-tip, 
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and once more took the seat from which he had 
risen. 


Antinoiis rebukes Leiodes for his words, and bids 
_Melanthius heat and grease the bow 


But Antinoiis, rebuking him to his face, said: 
*“Leiodes, what words have you allowed to escape 
your lips? Yours is a startling speech, and a 
harsh one! It provokes me to hear it. As if, 
forsooth, this bow must rob our chiefs of life and 
breath, just because you cannot bend it! You were 
not born to be an expert at bows and arrows; but 
others of the lordly suitors will bend it by and by.” 

So saying, he gave this order to the goatherd 
Melanthius: “Make all haste, Melanthius; light 
a fire in the halls and set beside it a great stool 
with fleeces upon it. There bring a large cake of 
the fat that is within, that we young men, after © 
heating the bow and greasing it with the fat, may 
try our hand at it and end this contest.” 

At his word Melanthius at once kindled a brisk 
fire and brought to it a stool with fleeces upon it. 
He also brought a large cake of fat from within. 
Then the young men heated the bow and made 
their trial; but they could not bend it; for they 
came far short of having enough strength. Yet 
Antinoiis and godlike Eurymachus, the leaders 
of the wooers, and quite the best in skill and manly 
strength, still held back. 


Odysseus reveals himself to Philetius and Humeus 
and secures their cudperation 


Meanwhile the cattle-herder and the swineherd 
of royal Odysseus at the same moment had gone 
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out of the house, and after them Odysseus also. 
When they were well outside the gate beyond the 
courtyard, speaking to them softly, Odysseus said: 

“ Herder of cattle, and you too, swineherd, shall 
I tell you something; or shall I keep it to myself? 
My heart prompts me to tell it! How would you 
stand as defenders of Odysseus, if he should come 
here from somewhere just now, suddenly, and 
some god should bring him? Would you take the 
part of the suitors, or that of Odysseus? Tell me, 
as your hearts and spirits prompt.” 

“O Father Zeus,’ said the cattle-herder, “if 
thou wouldst but grant this wish that that man 
might come, and some god bring him here! Then 
would you know what might is mine, and how my 
hands obey it!” 

Thus, too, Eumzus prayed to all the gods that 
’ wise Odysseus might return to his home. So 
when he felt quite sure of the loyalty of them both, 
Odysseus spoke again, saying: 

“Behold, I myself am he; at home after suffer- 
ing many hardships! In the twentieth year I have 
come to my own native country. Yet I know that 
my coming is desired by you two alone of all my 
men. Not one of the others have I heard praying 
that I might return. To you then I will tell the 
truth, just as it shall come to pass. If at my hands 
some god subdues the proud suitors, I will bring 
you both wives, and bestow upon you wealth, and 
homes established near my own; and henceforth 
you shall be to me as friends and relatives of 
Telemachus. But if you doubt, come now, I will 
show you also a very manifest token, that you may 
know me well and be assured—the scar which a 
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boar once gave me with his white tusk when I 
went to Parnassus with the sons of Autolychus.” 

With that he drew aside his rags from the 
great scar; and when they two had seen and 
examined it closely, they threw their arms about 
wise Odysseus and wept, and affectionately 
kissed his head and shoulders. Odysseus, too, 
kissed their heads and hands; and the setting sun 
would have found them still weeping, had not 
Odysseus himself restrained them, as he said: 

“Cease from your weeping and wailing, lest 
someone come out from the hall and see us and 
tell about it in the house. But go inside—one 
after the other; not together. I will go first; you 
come afterward. And let this sign be agreed upon. 
All the others who are proud suitors will forbid 
that the bow and quiver be given to me. But 
you, noble Eumzus, bring the bow across the 
hall and place it in my hands; then tell the 
women to lock the strong doors of the hall. And 
if any woman hears groaning or the din of men 
within our walls, let her on no account come to 
the door, but stay there in silence at her work. 
And you, noble Philcetius, I charge to bar the 
courtyard gates, and quickly to fasten the latch.” 

So saying, Odysseus entered the stately house 
and took his seat upon the stool from which he 
had arisen. The two serving-men of godlike 
Odysseus then also went inside. 


Eurymachus fails with the bow. Antinoiis proposes 
to defer the contest until the next day 


Now Eurymachus was handling the bow, 
warming it on this side and that in the glow of the 
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fire. Yet even so he could not string it, and his 
proud spirit groaned aloud. 

“Alas!” he said bitterly, ‘‘surely woe is mine 
on my own account, and because of us all! Not 
for the marriage do I grieve so much, vexed as I 
am at that; for there are full many other Achzan 
women—some in sea-girt Ithaca itself, and some 
in other cities. But if we are so much inferior to 
godlike Odysseus that we cannot even string his 
bow, that indeed will be a disgrace, even for men 
unborn to hear of!”’ 

“Eurymachus,” replied Antinoiis, “we shall 
not be thus disgraced, and you know it yourself! 
Today is the high feast of the archer-god Apollo 
throughout our land. Who then could bend a 
bow? Nay, quietly postpone the contest. As 
for the axes, what matter if we leave them stand- 
ing? I do not think that anyone will come into 
the hall of Laértes’ son Odysseus and take them 
away. Come then, let the wine-pourer begin to 
pour the portions into our cups, that we may offer 
a libation and lay aside the curved bow. In the 
morning bid Melanthius, the goatherd, to bring 
here the very best goats in all his herds, that we 
may lay their thighs upon the altar of the archer- 
god Apollo, and then make trial of the bow and 
end this contest.” 

All approved this suggestion of Antinoiis. So 
the servants poured water upon their hands, and 
then the young men brimmed the mixing-bowls 
with drink and served it to all, after pouring for 
libation into each cup. 
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Odysseus, by asking that he be allowed to try the bow, 
brings upon himself an abusive speech from Antinoiis 


When they had poured, and had drunk to their 
hearts’ content, ready Odysseus addressed them 
in this wily fashion: 

“Listen, you suitors of the illustrious queen, 
that I may tell what my heart bids me say. I 
ask a favor of Eurymachus, and especially of 
godlike Antinoiis; for the advice of Antinoiis 
was proper—that you should for the present 
cease from the contest with the bow, and leave 
the issue with the gods. In the morning some 
god will give the victory to whom he will. But 
come, give me the polished bow, that in your 
presence I may try my hands and strength and see 

~whether I still have such vigor as once there: was 
within my supple limbs, or if wanderings and 
want of care have at length destroyed it for me.” 

They were all highly indignant when he said 
this; for they feared that he might string the 
polished bow. 

“You good-for-nothing stranger,’ exclaimed 
Antinoiis, upbraiding him to his face, “you have 
no sense at all! Are you not satisfied to eat 
with us, your betters, and not to be stinted in 
your food while you listen to all we say? No 
other outsider and beggar hears our remarks. The 
wine is affecting you—the honeyed wine that is 
the bane of others too, when any gulp it down 
greedily and drink it to excess! Wine it was that 
crazed the Centaur, renowned Eurytion, in the 
hall of gallant Peirithoiis, when he visited the 
Lapiths. After befuddling his wits with wine, in 
his madnesshecommitted foul deeds in Peirithoiis’s 
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home. So the heroes became indignant. They 
sprang up and with the pitiless sword cut off his 
ears and his nose, and dragged him through the 
porch and out of doors; and he, made frantic, 
bore about with him the burden of his folly. 
Thus the feud arose between the Centaurs and 
mankind; but on himself first of all he brought 
woe by being heavy with wine. Even so I pre- 
dict for you great harm, if you bend this bow; for 
you will meet no kindness from any in our land, but 
we will send you by black ship straight to King 
Echetus, the bane of all mankind, from whom 
you never shall escape alive. No, drink in peace; 
but do not match yourself with younger men!” 


Penelope rebukes Antinoiis, and insists that the 
stranger be allowed to try the bow 


“‘Antinoiis,’”’ answered prudent Penelope, “it 
is neither polite nor honorable for you to interfere 
with the wishes of guests of Telemachus who 
come to this house. Do you suppose that if this 
stranger, trusting in his skill and strength of arm, 
bends the great bow of Odysseus, he will lead me 
to his home and make me his wife? He himself 
has no such hope in his heart. Let none of you 
sit here at table disturbed on that account, for 
that could never, never be fitting!”’ 

“Daughter of Icarius, heedful Penelope,” said 
Eurymachus, ‘we have no idea that this man will 
marry you. That is out of the question! But 
it is because we dread the talk of men and women, 
and fear that some of the baser Achzans may 
some day say: ‘Men much inferior are wooing 
the wife of a noble man, and cannot even bend his 
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polished bow; but some other person—a mere 
vagabond beggar—came and bent it easily and 
shot an arrow through the ax-row.’ They will 
say this, and this will be a disgrace to us.” 
“Hurymachus,” replied prudent Penelope, “it 
is not possible anyway for men to be held in honor 
who, forsooth, disgracefully rob their prince’s 
household! Why then do you count this such a 
disgrace? This stranger is quite tall and well- 
built, and claims to be the son of a noble father. 
Come then, give him the polished bow and let us 
see! For this I tell you, and it shall come to pass. 
If he bends the bow, and Apollo grants his prayer, 
I will clothe him in a mantle and tunic—fine 
garments—and will give him a sharp spear to 
keep off dogs and men, a two-edgéd sword, and 
sandals for his feet; and will send him where he 
desires to go.” 
Answering her, discreet Telemachus said: 
-“WMother, no one of the Achzans—neither those 
who are lords in rocky Ithaca, nor those on the 
islands off toward horse-grazing Elis—has a 
better right than I have to give this bow to any 
one I please, or to deny it. Not one of them can 
hinder me, if I choose even to give the bow out- 
right to this stranger that he may carry it away. 
Then go to your room and attend to your own 
affairs—the loom and the distaff—and bid your 
women, too, attend to their own tasks. The bow 
is for men alone, and this one especially for me; 
for I am master in this house!”’ 
In amazement Penelope went back to her own 
room; for she took the wise words of her son te 
heart. And when she had come to her upper 
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chamber with her waiting-women, she mourned 
for her dear husband until bright-eyed Athene 
caused sweet sleep to fall upon her eyelids. 


Eumeus brings the bow and arrows to his master. 
Then he bids Eurycleta keep the women 
in their rooms 


Meanwhile the noble swineherd took the curved 
bow and was carrying it away. Then all the 
suitors in the hall shouted out to him; and one of 
the haughty youths would say: ‘Where in the 
world are you taking that bow, you miserable 
swineherd, you gadabout? Soon enough those 
dogs that you have bred will be eating you, all 
alone there with your swine where you belong, 
away from men, if Apollo and the other immortal 
gods grant us our wish!”’ 

So they kept crying out, and he set the bow 
down just where he was; for he was frightened 
because so many cried out to him in the hall. 
But Telemachus, from the other side of the room, 
shouted to him threateningly: 

“Father, bring the bow here! You will soon 
find out that you cannot obey everyone. Have 
some fear that I, since I also am younger than 
you, may drive you to the fields by pelting you 
with stones! For I am stronger than you are. 
If only I were as much stronger in my arms than 
all these suitors who are here in the palace! 
Then would I soon send many a one away from 
our house to his sorrow; for they are making 
mischief!’’ 

When Telemachus said this all the suitors 
laughed at him heartily, and, strange as it may 
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seem, they even ceased from their cruel anger 
toward Telemachus. So the swineherd took the 
bow across the hall, went up to wise Odysseus, 
and placed it in his hands. Then calling aside the 
nurse Eurycleia, he said to her: 

“Heedful Eurycleia, Telemachus bids you lock 
the strong doors of the hall, and if any woman hears 
groaning or the din of men within our walls, let 
her on no account come to the door, but in silence 
stay there at her work.”’ 

Such were his words. She did not fully com- 
prehend them; but she locked the doors of the 
stately hall. 


Meanwhile Philetius fastens the gates of the 
courtyard 


Then Philcetius quietly stole from the house and 
barred the gates of the walled courtyard. There 
lay beneath the portico a ship’s cable made of 
byblus plant. With this he bound the gates. He 
then went into the house, took the seat from which 
he had arisen, and kept his eyes fixed on Odysseus. 


Odysseus handles the bow with ease 


Now Odysseus was already handling the bow, 
turning it round and round, and testing it here 
and there to see if the worms had eaten the horn 
while its master was far away. And, glancing 
at his neighbor, one would say: 

“Surely he is an expert, and a sly rogue with 
a bow! Hither he has such a bow as this at home, 
or else he is set on making one like it. How he 
turns it this way and that in his hands, bent on 
mischief—the rascal!”’ 
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Another rude youth would reply: ‘‘May he 
always have as much luck as he will ever have in 
being able to string this bow!” 

So ran the talk of the suitors. Meanwhile 
crafty Odysseus had taken up the great bow and 
had examined it carefully on every side. Then, 
just as an expert at playing the lyre and singing, 
stretches a string around a new peg, securing 
the twisted sheep-gut at each end, thus, without 
effort, at once he strung the mighty bow. Holding 
it then in his right hand, he tried the bowstring. 
Clearly it sang at his touch with a tone like the 
swallow’s. 


The suators are terrified; and Zeus shows his 
approval by a clap of thunder 


Then great consternation fell on all the suitors 
and their faces all grew pale. Zeus thundered 
loudly, thus showing his sign of approval; and 
long-tried, royal Odysseus rejoiced that the son of 
crafty Kronos had sent him this omen. He 
caught up a swift arrow which lay at hand 
uncovered on the table. The others, which the 
Achzeans were soon to feel, were lying within the 
hollow quiver. Laying the arrow upon the center- 
piece of the bow, he drew the string and the 
notched end of the arrow. Right from the stool 
where he sat, with a straight aim he let fly the 
arrow and missed not one of the ax-heads, 
beginning with the first handle-tip. The bronze- 
weighted shaft passed straight through the ax-row. 
Then he said to Telemachus: 

“Telemachus, your guest that sits in your hall 
does you no discredit. I did not miss my mark 
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at all, nor did I labor at all long at stringing the 
bow. My strength is still unimpaired; not such 
as these suitors scorn when they speak slightingly 
of me. But now it is time for these Achzans 
to prepare for their supper while it is yet light. 
Then they shall amuse themselves with dance 
and song; for these are the glory of a feast!”’ 
With that he gave the sign with his brows. 
Telemachus, the dear son of Odysseus, girt his 
sharp sword about him, clasped his spear in his 
right hand, and took his stand close beside his 
father’s chair, armed with the gleaming bronze. 


25 


BOOK XXII 


Odysseus shoots Antinotis and reveals himself 


THEN crafty Odysseus stripped off his rags and 
sprang to the broad threshold with his bow and 
quiver full of arrows. Pouring out the swift 
shafts at his feet, he thus addressed the suitors: 

“Well, that dreadful ordeal is at an end! Now 
I will hit another mark, at which no man ever 
yet has aimed, if Apollo grants my prayer and 
I am thus able!” 

With that, he aimed a sharp arrow at Antinoiis. 
The man was just taking up his beautiful goblet— 
a double-handled chalice of gold—and was about 
placing it to his lips to drink some wine. Death 
was far from his thoughts; for who could think 
that one among these many feasters, however 
strong he might be, would bring upon him a foul 
death and a dismal fate? But Odysseus aimed, 
and shot him in the throat with an arrow. The 
sharp point went right through his tender neck. 
He sank back, and the goblet fell from his hand 
as he was struck, while a thick jet of blood flowed 
at once from his nostrils. With a convulsive kick 
he pushed his table from him and scattered his 
food on the floor, where his bread and roasted 
meat were all defiled with dirt. At sight of the 
fallen man the suitors raised an uproar through- 
out the hall. Springing up from their seats in 
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all parts of the room they peered at the massive 
walls on every side. Nowhere was there a shield 
or a ponderous spear to seize. Then they reviled 
Odysseus with these indignant words: 

“Stranger, you shoot at men to your own sor- 
row! Never again shall you take part in games! 
Utter destruction for you now is certain; for you 
have even killed the very foremost of the noble 
youths of Ithaca! For this, vultures shall feed on 
you here!”’ 

So each one spoke; for they really thought that 
Odysseus had killed the man accidentally. The 
fools did not know that upon them also, every one, 
a snare of destruction was falling. But looking 
sternly at them crafty Odysseus said: 

“You dogs! You have always been saying that 
I would not return from the land of the Trojans. 
So you destroyed my home, outraged my serving- 
women, and—while I myself was still alive—un- 
lawfully wooed my wife, fearing neither the gods 
above, nor the impending wrath of men. Now 
a snare of destruction has fallen upon you all!” 

At his words pale terror seized upon them all, 
and each one tried to see where he could escape 
instant death. 


Eurymachus 1s pierced through with an arrow 


Eurymachus alone made a reply.: “If you 
really are Odysseus of Ithaca,”’ said he, “and have 
come home, you are quite justified in speaking 
thus of what the Achzans have been doing— 
their many reckless deeds in your halls, and 
many outside the palace. But he lies dead who 
was to blame for them all; for he it was who 
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brought about all these deeds. It was not so 
much because he greatly desired or had any need 
of the marriage, but for another purpose which 
the son of Kronos did not fulfill: that he himself 
might be king in the land of well-founded Ithaca 
after he had lain in wait for your son and put 
him to death. Now Antinoiis is slain, as he 
deserved. But spare your own people; and we 
will make public amends hereafter for all that 
has been eaten and drunk in your halls, by pay- 
ing, each one individually, a fine of twenty oxen. 
And we will give you bronze and gold enough to 
satisfy your heart. Till then you cannot be 
blamed for your wrath.” 

“Eurymachus,” replied crafty Odysseus, giv- 
ing him an angry look, “not even if you should 
give me all your father’s wealth, all your own, 
and all you might add from other sources, would 
I stay my hands from slaughter until you suitors 
had paid the penalty of all your lawless deeds! 
Now you must choose to fight me or flee, if any 
would save himself from death and doom. But 
none, methinks, will escape instant destruction!”’ 

When he said this their knees trembled and 
their very hearts failed within them; and Eury- 
machus again cried out: 

“Friends, it is quite evident that this man will 
not stay his merciless hands, but, now that he 
has taken up the polished bow and quiver, will 
shoot from the smooth threshold there until he 
has killed us ail! But let us have the satisfac- 
tion of fighting for our lives! Draw your swords, 
and use your tables as shields against his arrows 
winged for swift death! Let us all attack him at 
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once and see if we can force him from the threshold 
and the doors! Then let us go through the city, 
and quickly enough an alarm will be raised. So 
this man will soon have shot his last arrow.” 

With that, he drew his sharp, two-edgéd bronze 
sword and sprang toward Odysseus with a fright- 
ful yell. But on the instant royal Odysseus let 
fly an arrow and hit him in the breast beside the 
nipple, fixing the swift shaft in his liver. Out of 
his hand his sword dropped to the ground. He 
fell backward sprawling across his table and from 
it swept the food and his double cup upon the 
floor. In agony he kept beating the floor with 
his forehead; and, kicking his chair with both 
his feet, he overturned it as the mist of death 
beclouded his eyes. 


Telemachus kills Amphinomus, and then brings 
arms 


Now Amphinomus rushed straight at glorious 
Odysseus and drew his sharp sword, hoping to 
make Odysseus yield the door. But Telemachus 
got the start of him, and with his brazen spear 
struck him in the back between the shoulders, and 
thrust him through the chest. He fell with a 
thud, and struck the ground square with his fore- 
head. ‘Telemachus sprang aside, leaving his long 
spear fixed in Amphinomus; for he greatly feared 
that if he drew the long spear out, some Achzean 
might rush upon him and attack him with a 
sword, or might stab him as he stooped. So he 
started to run and quickly came to his dear father, 
and standing close beside him, said earnestly: 

“Now, father, I will bring a shield for you and 
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two spears, and a helmet of bronze that fits your 
head; and I will go and arm myself, and give 
armor also to the swineherd and to the herder of 
cattle; for it is better to be armed.” 

“Run and get the arms,” replied wise Odysseus, 
“‘while I have arrows to defend myself, so that 
they may not force me from the doorway while I 
am alone!” 

Telemachus obeyed his dear father’s command, 
and hastened to the room where the fine armor 
lay. From it he selected four shields, eight spears, 
and four helmets with horsehair plumes, and very 
soon returned with them to his father. First of 
all he himself put on the bronze armor; then the 
two servants also put on theirs. And so all took 
their stand by wise and wily Odysseus. 

He, as long as he had arrows for his defense, 
took aim and shot each time some suitor in his 
house; and side by side they fell. But when the 
king had shot his last arrow, he leaned the bow 
against a doorpost of the stately hall toward the 
gleaming walls of the entrance. Then he himself 
placed a fourfold shield about his shoulders, and 
upon his head a shapely helmet with a horsehair 
crest’ which nodded threateningly above it, and 
took up two ponderous spears tipped with bronze. 


Melanthius secures arms for the suitors, but is caught 
and bound 


Now in the solid wall there was a certain postern 
door; and, on the elevated ledge at the top of the 
widened foundation of the great hall was a passage 
into the open hallway surrounding theroom. This 
passage was closed with folding doors. Odysseus 
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bade the swineherd stand near this door and keep 
an eye on it, since this was the only exit. But 
Agelaiis, speaking to all the suitors, said: 

“Friends, could not some one climb up to that 
postern door and tell the people, and an alarm 
very quickly be given? ‘Then the fellow soon 
would have shot his last arrow!”’ 

But the goatherd, Melanthius, replied: “That is 
in no way possible, heaven-descended Agelaiis; for 
the good door of the courtyard is terribly near to 
the hallway, and the entrance of the passage is a 
dangerous spot. Even one man, if he were strong, 
could there keep us all back. But come, let me 
bring you armor from the chamber for your pro- 
tection. For there, I think, and nowhere else, 
Odysseus and his gallant son set aside the arms.” 

With that, Melanthius climbed up through the 
windows of the hall to the chambers of Odysseus. 
From there he selected twelve shields, and as 
many brazen helmets with horsehair crests, and 
in all haste brought them and gave them to the 
suitors. 'Then Odysseus’s knees trembled and his 
heart failed within him as he saw them girding on 
the armor and brandishing the long spears in their 
hands. Great indeed did his task now seem to 
him, and he hastily spoke these earnest words to 
Telemachus: 

“Telemachus, without any doubt one of the 
women in the palace is encouraging an ugly con- 
flict for us; or else it is Melanthius!”’ 

“Father,’’ replied discreet Telemachus, .“I my- 
self was guilty of this mistake. No one else is 
to blame; for I left the strong door of that room 
open, and one of the men has been all too quick 
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to notice it. Come then, good Eumezeus, close 
the door of that room; and see if it is one of the 
women who is doing this mischief, or Dolius’s son 
Melanthius, whom I suspect.” 

So they conversed, and meanwhile Melanthius 
went again to the room to bring more goodly arms. 
The noble swineherd saw him and, quickly going 
to Odysseus, said: 

“High-born son of Laértes, Odysseus of many 
devices, there again is that rascal whom we sus- 
pected, just going to the chamber. Tell me 
plainly whether I shall kill him if I get the better 
of him, or shall bring him here to you to pay for 
his many high-handed deeds in your house.”’ 

In reply Odysseus said: “Here in the hall 
Telemachus and I will hold the lordly suitors in 
check, however much they may rage. You two 
tie the man’s hands and feet behind his back, 
and throw him into the chamber. Then close the 
doors behind you and, fastening a twisted rope to 
his body, pull him up a lofty pillar till he is near 
the roof beams, so that he can remain there a 
long time and suffer severe torture.” 

Right willingly they heard and obeyed his direc- 
tions. They hastened to the chamber, unnoticed 
by Melanthius who was within. In fact he was 
searching for arms in a corner of the room, as the 
two herdsmen stood beside the doorposts, one on 
either, side, and waited. He came forth bearing 
in one hand a fine helmet and in the other a broad 
old shield covered with dust—one which the hero 
Laértes had carried in his youth, but which now 
had long been laid aside, as its strap seams had 
come apart. The moment he crossed the thresh- 
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old both men sprang upon him. They dragged 
him into the chamber by the hair, threw him, 
horror-stricken, upon the floor, and, turning his 
hands and feet behind his back, as long-tried, royal 
Odysseus directed them to do, bound them very 
firmly together with a galling bond. Then they 
lashed a twisted rope around him and hoisted him 
up a lofty pillar till he came near the roof beams; 
and swineherd Eumeeus jestingly said to him: 

“Now, Melanthius, you shall watch for arms 
the whole night long as you lie on this soft bed 
which suits you so well! You will know very well 
when early Dawn, golden-throned, comes forth 
from the streams of Ocean and it is the usual 
time for you to bring goats for the suitors, to 
prepare their feast in the hall!’ 

So Melanthius was left there tightly bound 
with his deadly fetters, as the two herdsmen put 
on their armor, closed the door, and went to 
join wise and wily Odysseus. There at the 
threshold the four of them stood, breathing forth 
their fury, while within the hall were many 
mighty men. 


Athene in the guise of Mentor encourages Odysseus 


Then Athene, daughter of Zeus, assuming the 
voice and form of Mentor, approached them; and 
Odysseus, overjoyed at the sight of her, said: 

“Mentor, save us from ruin! Remember your 
good comrade who often befriended you. You 
are a man of my age.” 

This he said, although he thought that it was 
Athene, summoner of hosts. But the suitors 
raised one great shout from the other side of the 
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hall; and Agelaiis, son of Damastor, was fore- 
most in abusive words to her. 

“Mentor,” he shouted, “do not let Odyaseud 
by his talk wheedle you into fighting us suitors 
and lending him your aid; for I think that, even 
then, we shall have our way. And when we 
have killed these men, both father and son, then 
you, too, will be slain along with them for such 
deeds as you are thinking to do in these halls! 
But with your own head you shall pay for it; 
for when with the sword we have cut short your 
violence, whatever property you have at home or 
abroad we will mingle with that of Odysseus, and 
we will not let your sons and daughters live in 
their halls, or your own wife linger in the town of 
Ithaca.” 

At these words, Athene was the more enraged, 
and in her anger rebuked Odysseus, saying: 

“Odysseus, you have no longer immovable 
might, nor have you such valor as when for 
white-armed Helen you battled nine long years 
unceasingly with the Trojans and slew full many 
men in mortal combat. By your device, too, it 
was that the wide-wayed city of Priam fell. 
How is it then that now, when you come to 
fight for your home and your own possessions, 
confronted by these suitors you lament that you 
must be brave? Come here, my good friend; 
stand by my side, see what I do and how in the 
presence of your foes Mentor, the son of Alcimus, 
repays kind deeds!” 

She said this, but did not quite yet give him 
the victory in full. She still made trial of the 
strength and courage of Odysseus and his valiant 
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son. Meanwhile, in the form of a swallow, she 
herself darted up to a rafter of the smoky hall 
and rested there. 

Now Agelaiis, Eurynomus, Amphimedon, Demo- 
ptolemus, Peisander, and wise Polybus were urging 
on the suitors; for in valor these men were quite 
the best of the wooers who still survived, and 
were fighting for their lives. The rest the bow 
and shower of arrows had laid low. So Agelaiis, 
speaking to all his comrades, said: 

“Now at last, my friends, this man will stay 
his merciless hands. Mentor has left him after 
uttering idle boasts, and these men are all alone 
at the front door; so hurl your long spears, but 
not all at once! Come then, six of you first 
let them fly, and see if Zeus, perhaps, may allow 
Odysseus to be hit, and us to win the glory! 
No trouble about the rest, when once he is down.” 


Athene thwarts the suitors 


With that, those whom he directed all took aim 
and let their javelins fly; but Athene made all 
their efforts vain. One of the javelins struck 
the doorpost of the stately hall; one the strong 
door; another ashen shaft heavy with bronze 
stuck in the wall. So when the danger from 
these spears of the suitors was past, long-tried, 
royal Odysseus said to his men: 

“Friends, I now suggest that we let fly our 
own spears at the crowd of suitors, who are so 
eager to slay and despoil us, in addition to their 
former outrages!” 

Thereupon they all took aim and hurled their 
pointed spears. Odysseus struck down Demo- 
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ptolemus; Telemachus, Euryades. The swine- 
herd felled Elatus; and then the herdsman of 
cattle killed Peisander. All these together bit 
the wide floor with their teeth, and the surviving 
suitors retreated to the innermost part of the 
hall. Odysseus’s men then sprang forward and 
pulled their spears from the dead. 

Then once more the suitors took aim and 
hurled their pointed spears. Athene rendered 
- these for the most part harmless. One of them 
struck the doorpost of the stately hall; another 
the strongly-built door; the ashen shaft of 
another, heavy with bronze, stuck in the wall. 
But Amphimedon dealt Telemachus a slight blow 
on the hand at the wrist, and his spear point 
broke its way through the skin. Ctesippus also 
with his long spear grazed the shoulder of 
Eumzeus, which was exposed above his shield; 
but the spear flew past him and fell to the ground. 

Then wise and crafty Odysseus and his com- 
rades again hurled their sharp spears at the 
crowd of suitors. This time Odysseus, the spoiler 
of cities, hit Eurydamas; Telemachus, Amphime- 
don; and the swineherd, Polybus. Then, too, the 
herder of cattle struck Ctesippus in the breast 
and cried aloud in triumph: 

“Son of Polytherses, so fond of your insulting 
jests, never more give way to folly and great 
words, but leave your talk to the gods; for they 
are much mightier than you are! I give you this 
gift in return for the ox hoof which you gave 
godlike Odysseus a while ago as he was playing 
beggar in his house!” 

So said the herder of the crumple-horned cattle. 
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Then Odysseus stabbed Agelaiis with his long 
spear, fighting hand-to-hand; and Telemachus 
stabbed Leocritus in the small of the back and 
drove his spear clear through him. He fell flat 
and struck the ground square with his forehead. 
And now, behold, Athene from the roof held 
aloft her life-destroying zegis. The suitors were 
stricken with terror. They fled through the hall 
like a drove of cows that a hovering gadfly falls 
upon and scatters hither and thither in the spring- 
time when the long days come. But Odysseus 
and his men chased the suitors down the hall 
and smote them right and left. Just as crookéd- 
clawed, hook-beaked hawks, swooping down from 
the mountains, spring upon other birds, which in 
their turn cower away from the clouds and skim 
over the plain, while the hawks pounce upon 
them and kill them, and there is no help, nor 
any way of escape, and men rejoice at the chase; 
so did these four men then pounce upon the 
suitors and smite them right and left through the 
hall. Hideous moans arose as blows fell upon 
their heads and the whole floor ran with blood. 


Leiodes pleads in vain for mercy 


Now Leiodes rushed forward, clasped the knees 
of Odysseus and eagerly exclaimed: 

“T implore you by your knees, Odysseus, have 
mercy on me and pity me! I give you my word 
that I never yet have harmed a single woman in 
your halls by evil word or act. I even tried to 
restrain the other suitors when they were doing 
such deeds. But they did not listen to me and 
keep their hands from evil. So through their own 
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infatuate deeds they met a shameful fate; and I, 
their soothsayer, although I have done no wrong, 
shall perish with them. For there is no gratitude 
for good deeds afterward!” 

“Tf, forsooth, you admit that you were their 
soothsayer,” replied wise Odysseus, giving him 
a stern look, “many a time you must have 
prayed in this hall that a happy return might 
be kept far from me, and that my dear wife 
might follow you and bear you children! There- 
fore you shall not avoid a shameful death.” 

So saying, he firmly grasped a sword that lay 
near by—the one that Agelaiis had let fall when 
he was killed—and drove it clear through Leiodes’ 
neck. Before these words were fairly out of his 
mouth, Leiodes’ head rolled in the dust. 


Telemachus intercedes for Phemius and Medon and 
saves them 


The bard Phemius, son of Terpes, who was 
wont to sing perforce among the suitors, had thus 
far escaped a dismal fate. Grasping his tuneful 
lyre, he stood close by the postern door, trying 
to decide whether to steal out of the hall to the 
altar of mighty Zeus, which had been built in 
the court, and upon which Laértes and Odysseus 
had burnt many thighs of oxen, or to spring 
forward and beseech Odysseus by his knees. He 
finally thought it best to clasp the knees of Laértes’ 
son Odysseus. Laying his hollow lyre upon 
the ground between the mixing-bowl and a silver- 
studded chair, he sprang forward, took Odysseus 
by the knees, and eagerly thus besought him: 

“T clasp your knees, Odysseus! Respect my 
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calling and have mercy on me! Woe will befall 
you yourself if you destroy a bard who sings for 
gods and men. By no mortal have I been taught. 
Some god has inspired me with all manner of 
songs; and I seem to be singing before a god when 
I sing before you. Then do not wish to behead 
me. Even Telemachus, your own dear son, will 
tell you this: that not by my own will or desire 
did I come to your house to sing for the suitors 
after their feasts; but they being so many and hav- 
ing greater strength, brought me here by force.” 

Revered Telemachus heard what he said, and 
quickly called out to his father who was near: 

“Stay your hand, and do not stab this guiltless 
man with your sword! And let us also spare 
Medon, the herald, who always had charge of 
me here in our house when I was a boy—unless 
perchance Philcetius or the swineherd has already 
slain him, or he came in your way as-you were 
rushing through the house.” 

Thoughtful Medon heard Telemachus say this; 
for he lay crouching beneath a chair, and had 
thrown a fresh-flayed oxhide about him, seeking 
thus to avoid a dismal fate. Now rising at once 
from underneath the chair, he quickly threw aside 
the oxhide, sprang forward to Telemachus, seized 
him by the knees, and earnestly cried out to him: 

“O friend, stay your hand! ItisI! And speak 
to your father lest, exulting in his might, he kill 
me while he is enraged at the suitors who wasted 
his possessions in his house, and in their folly 
failed to honor you.” 

“Take heart,’ replied wise Odysseus with a 
smile, ‘for, thanks to Telemachus, you have 
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been cleared of guilt and delivered from death, 
that you may know in your heart and tell others 
how much more profitable good conduct is than 
evil. But, both of you, leave the hall and sit 
out of doors in the courtyard—you and the bard 
of many songs—till I accomplish all that I must 
do in the house.” 

At his word they both hurried from the hall 
and sat down by the altar of mighty Zeus, peering 
about on every side as if in constant dread of 
death. Odysseus, too, peered all about his house 
to see if any living man might be hiding himself 
there to avoid his dismal fate. But he found them 
every one lying low in blood and dust, and 
numerous as the fish which fishermen have drawn 
in their meshy net out of the foam-flecked sea | 
upon a shelving beach. These, all gasping for 
the salt sea waves, lie heaped upon the sands 
while the shining sun takes their life away; and 
even so the suitors lay piled one upon another. 
Then ready Odysseus said to Telemachus: 

“Telemachus, go call nurse Eurycleia, that I 
may say to her something I have in mind.” 


Odysseus sends for all the disloyal women 


Telemachus was prompt indeed in obeying his 
dear father. Shaking the door, he called out to 
Eurycleia: 

“Get up, agéd nurse—you who have charge of 
the women servants in our halls! Come here! 
My father is calling you and wants to tell you 
something.” 

Such were his words. She did not fully com- 
prehend them; yet she opened the doors of the 
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stately hall and came in. Telemachus led her 
on; and there among the bodies of the slain she 
found Odysseus, all bedabbled with blood and 
gore. As a lion, just come from eating an ox of 
the field, with its whole breast and both its 
cheeks bloody, is a terrible sight to face; even so 
were the feet and hands of Odysseus dabbled all 
over with blood. Now when Eurycleia saw the 
bodies and the great quantity of blood, she was 
eager to raise a shout of triumph at the sight of 
so great a deed accomplished. But Odysseus 
restrained her and held her back, excited as she 
was, saying to her earnestly: 

“Keep your joy to yourself, old nurse! Con- 
trol yourself, and do not cry aloud. It is wrong 
to gloat over men slain. The fatal decree of the 
gods, and their own reckless deeds, destroyed them; 
for they had regard for no man on earth, either 
good or bad, that came among them. So they 
have met a shameful death through their own 
folly. But come now, tell me which women in 
my halls dishonor me, and which are guiltless.”’ 

“Yes, my child,’’ replied the good nurse, 
Eurycleia, “‘I will tell you the very truth: You 
have fifty women servants in your halls, whom 
we have taught to do their duties—to card wool, 
and to perform their tasks as servants. Of 
these, twelve in all have gone the way of shame, 


_ and show no respect for me, or even for Penelope 


herself. Telemachus has but lately come to 
manhood, and his mother has not permitted 


him to give orders to the women. But come, 


let me go up to her bright upper chamber and 


tell everything to your wife, upon whom some 
god has sent slumber!”’ 
26 
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“Do not awaken her yet,” said crafty Odysseus, 
““but tell the women who in the past behaved im- 
properly to come here.”’ 

At his command the old woman left the hall to 
give this message to the maids and hasten their 
coming. 


The disloyal women help carry out the corpses and 
clean the hall 


Then Odysseus called to him Telemachus, the 
cattle-herder, and the swineherd, and gave them 
these explicit directions: 

“Begin now to carry out the dead; and bid 
the women help you. Then wash the beautiful 
chairs and the tables with water and porous 
sponges. And when you have once set the 
entire house in order, take these maids out of the 
stately hall to a place between the round-house 
and the good wall of the courtyard, and with 
your long swords smite and slay every one of 
themi75 0"; 

Even while he was speaking, the women came, 
all huddling together and making terrible lamenta- 
tion, great tears pouring down their cheeks. So 
first they carried out the corpses of those who 
had died, and laid them beneath the portico of 
the walled courtyard, piling them one on another. 
Odysseus himself gave them orders, hurrying on 
the work, and they were forced to carry out the 
bodies. Then they cleaned the beautiful chairs 
and the tables with water and porous sponges. 
Telemachus, the cattle-herder, and the swineherd 
scraped the floor of the massive hall with shovels, 
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and the maids carried out all the scrapings and 
put them out of doors. And when they had set 
the whole house in perfect order, the men led the 
maids out of the stately hall to a place between 
the round-house and the good wall of the court- 
yard, and shut them in a narrow space from 
which there was no possible escape. Then Telem- 
achus began by saying to his comrades: 

“By no honorable death, you may rest assured, 
would I take away the lives of those who have 
poured dishonor upon my own head and upon my 
own mother .. .!” 

Then he tied the cable of a dark-prowed ship 
to a great pillar and lashed it to the round-house, 
stretching it too high for any one to touch the 
ground with her feet. And, just as when broad- 
winged thrushes or doves, seeking to go to roost, 
dash into a net that has been set in a thicket, 
and a cruel resting place receives them; so these 
women held their heads in line. About all their 
necks were nooses, that they might die most dis- 
gracefully. For a while they twitched with their 
feet, but not long. 


Melanthius is executed 


Then the men brought Melanthius through the 
porch and the yard, and with a ruthless sword 
lopped off his nose and his ears. They also 
pulled out his bowels to be eaten raw by dogs, 
-and in their cruel rage cut off his hands and 
feet. 

Thereupon, after washing their own hands and 
feet, they went into the house to Odysseus, as 
their work was done. 
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Odysseus fumigates the hall, then summons Penelope 
and her loyal maids 


Then Odysseus said to his dear nurse, Eurycleia: 
“Old nurse, bring me some sulphur to keep off 
disease; and some fire that I may fumigate the 
hall. And bid Penelope come here with her wait- 
ing-women; and order all the maids throughout 
the house to come.” 

“Yes, my child,” replied Eurycleia, “this sug- 
gestion of yours is altogether timely. But come 
now, let me bring you a mantle and tunic for your 
clothing! Do not be standing here in your halls 
with such rags wrapped about your shoulders! 
That would be quite unpardonable!” 

“Now, first of all,’’ answered wise Odysseus, 
“let me have some fire in the hall.” 

His dear nurse, Eurycleia, was not slow to heed 
this command. She brought some fire and sul- 
phur; and Odysseus fumigated the hall, the outer 
rooms, and the court. 

Then the old woman went out through the fair 
halls of Odysseus to take his message to the 
women and bid them come in haste. Coming 
from their quarters with torches in their hands 
they gathered about Odysseus and welcomed him, 
affectionately kissing his head and shoulders as 
they grasped his hands. A sweet longing to weep 
and moan came upon Odysseus; for he knew that 
they were loyal to him, every one. 


BOOK XXIII 


Eurycleia informs Penelope of the arrival of her 
husband and the slaughter of the suitors 


So the old woman, loudly laughing, went up to 
her mistress’s room to tell her that her dear hus- 
band was in the palace. Her knees grew so strong 
that her feet stumbled from unusual speed. 
Standing over Penelope she spoke to her thus: 

“Awake, Penelope, dear child, and see with your 
own eyes what you have longed to see for many a 
day! Odysseus is here!! He has come home at 
last, and has slain the haughty suitors who 
troubled his household, wasted his property, and 
oppressed his son!”’ 

“My dear nurse,” replied prudent Penelope, 
“the gods have made you mad! For they can 
make a fool even of one who is very wise, and also 
teach wisdom to the simple. They have affected 
your judgment, although you were formerly of 
sound mind. Why mock me when my heart is 
already sad, by telling such wild tales? Why 
waken me from sweet slumber that shadowed my 
eyelids and held them fast? Never yet had I slept 
so soundly since Odysseus went away to see that 
City of Evil that never should be named. Go 
back at once to your hall, then. If any other of 
my women had come and told me this, and wak- 
ened me from sleep, soon enough would I have 
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sent her back to her room with a sound scolding. 
Your age will save you the scolding.” 

“T am not mocking you at all, dear child!” 
said good nurse Eurycleia. ‘Odysseus really is 
here! He has come home, as I say! He is that 
guest whom every one treated disrespectfully in 
the halls. Telemachus knew, long ago, that he 
was here, but prudently hid his knowledge of his 
father till he should punish the rash deeds of those 
insolent men.” , 

Penelope was delighted when Eurycleia said this. 
Springing from her bed, she threw her arms about 
the old woman; and tears poured from her eyes. 

““Come, tell me, please, good nurse,’’ she ex- 
claimed earnestly, ‘‘if he really has come home 
as you say, how he, all by himself, ever managed 
to lay hands on those shameless suitors, who were 
always here together!”’ 

“T did not see; I did not ask,’”’ answered good 
Eurycleia, ‘I only heard the groans of the men 
as they were dying. We women sat dazed, in the 
farthest corner of our strong quarters, and the 
close-fitting doors held us there until your son, 
Telemachus, from the hall called me; for his father 
bade him do so. And then I found Odysseus 
standing among the bodies of the slain, who lay 
all about him, piled one on another, covering the 
hard floor. You would have been cheered to see 
him all bedabbled with blood and gore, like a lion! 
But now all their bodies are heaped together at 
the courtyard gate, while he is fumigating his fair 
palace with sulphur and making a great fire. He 
sent me here to call you. So follow me, that you 
may both enter upon your happiness together 
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after suffering so much sorrow. Now at last your 
long desire has been fulfilled. He has returned 
alive to his own hearth, and has found both you 
and his son here in his halls; and he has taken 
vengeance upon every one of the suitors who 
wronged him, here in the house.”’ 

“Dear nurse,” replied prudent Penelope, ‘be 
not too boastful yet in your glee. You know how 
welcome to us all the sight of him in his halls 
would be, and most of all to me and to that son 
of ours; but this tale of yours is not true. One 
of the immortals slew those lordly suitors in anger 
at their galling insolence and their abominable 
deeds; for they respected no man on earth, either 
zood or bad, who came among them. So for their 
own sins they met an evil fate. But Odysseus, 
far away from Acheza, lost his home-coming, and 
he himself is lost.” 

“My child,” exclaimed good nurse Eurycleia, 
“‘what words you have allowed to pass your lips, 
saying that your husband, who is here beside his 
hearth, never will come home! Your heart is 
always distrustful. But come, let me tell of 
another sure token—the scar which a boar long 
ago dealt him with his white tusk. I noticed it 
when I washed him, and wanted to tell you; but 
he laid his hand on my mouth, and in his wisdom 
would not let me speak. Come with me then, for 
I stake my life upon the truth of my story. If 
I deceive you, slay me with the most pitiable 
death!”’ 

“Dear nurse,’’ answered heedful Penelope, “it 
is hard for you, wise though you are, to penetrate 
the purposes of the everlasting gods. However, 
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let us go down to meet my son, that I may see 
the dead suitors and him who slew them.”’ 


Penelope enters the hall, but cannot persuade herself 
that the stranger is her husband 


So saying, she came down from her room to the 
hall. Long she debated whether to question her 
husband at a distance, or to go up to him and grasp 
his hands and kiss him. But after crossing the 
threshold, she took her seat opposite Odysseus in 
the firelight, by the farther wall. He sat near a 
tall pillar, his eyes cast down, waiting to see if his 
noble wife would speak when she looked his way. 
But long she sat in silence, her heart filled with 
amazement. Now she would give Odysseus’s face 
a searching look; now she would fail to know him, 
dressed as he was in such shabby raiment. 


Teiemachus chides his mother for being so slow to 
beleve 


So Telemachus, rebuking her, exclaimed: 
“Mother mine—hard-hearted, unfeeling mother 
—why do you turn thus away from my father and 
not even sit by his side and ask him a single ques- 
tion? No other woman would with so unyielding 
a spirit stand aloof from her husband, who after 
much suffering came to her in his own native land! 
Your heart is always harder than a stone!” 

“My child,” replied heedful Penelope, “ my 
very soul is dazed. I cannot utter a word, nor ask 
him a question, nor even look him in the face. 
But if this really is Odysseus, and he has come > 
home, we two certainly shall know each other 
better than anyone else can know. For we have 
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signs—and signs which only we two understand; 
signs hidden from all others.”’ 

When she said this, long-tried, royal Odysseus 
smiled, and at once said earnestly to Telemachus: 

“Telemachus, leave your mother here in the 
hall to make trial of me. Soon enough she will 
know me better. Now that I am all unkempt, and 
wear such shabby clothing, she holds me in dis- 
honor, and will not yet acknowledge that it is I.” 


Odysseus orders music and dancing 


“But you and I, my son, must plan how all 
may be for the very best. For one in our country 
who kills a single man—even a man who leaves 
not many avengers—becomes an exile and leaves 
his kin and country. But we have slain the sup- 
porters of the state—the very noblest of the youths \, 
in Ithaca. So this I bid you consider.” 

“Dear father,” replied discreet Telemachus, 
‘‘you see to that yourself. For your wisdom, they 
say, is the best of all mankind; nor can any mortal 
man rival you. But with all zea! we will attend 
you; and I think we will not fail at all in valor, as 
far as in us lies.” 

“Then,”’ replied Odysseus of many devices, “‘I 
will tell you what to me seems best. First bathe 
and put on your tunics; and bid the maids about 
the house array themselves. Then let the godlike 
bard with tuneful lyre give us the lead for merry 
dancing, that one hearing it from without—either 
one passing by, or those that dwell near at hand— 
may think it is a wedding, and so no wide-spread 
rumor of tne slaughter of the suitors may arise 
throughout the city till we have gone away to our 
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well-wooded farm. There later we will make 
whatever wise plan Zeus may suggest.” 

Right willingly they heeded and obeyed him. 
First they bathed and put on their tunics; and 
the women donned their attire. Then the divine 
bard took up his tuneful lyre and aroused in them 
all a desire for sweet song and decorous dancing; 
and the whole house resounded with the merry 
sound of the feet of men and of fair-girdled women. 
And one who heard the sound from without would 
say: “Well, at last some one has married the 
much-courted queen! Heartless woman! She 
had not even the courage to defend the great house 
of the husband of her youth to the end, till he 
should come!’’ One after another said this; but 
they did not know how matters stood. 


Odysseus dons his royal raiment and returns 
to chide his wife’s coldness 


Meanwhile, within the house once more his 
own, Eurynome, the housekeeper, bathed noble 
Odysseus, anointed him with oil, and put a splen- 
did tunic and mantle upon him. Moreover, 
Athene imparted great beauty to his countenance, 
made him seem larger and stouter, and caused his 
curling locks to fall from his head like petals of 
the hyacinth. And as when some skilful man, 
schooled in every art by Hepheestus and Pallas 
Athene, overlays gold upon silver and fashions 
graceful work, so did Athene impart grace to his 
head and shoulders. Forth from the bath he 
came, in form like the immortals, and sat again 
upon the chair from which he had arisen. Then, 
facing his wife, he said to her: 
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“Lady, those who hold the dwellings of Olympus 
have given you, above all humankind, a heart 
unyielding. Not another woman would, with so 
stubborn a spirit, stand aloof from her husband 
who after much suffering came to his native land! 
Come then, good nurse, make a bed for me that I 
may lie all alone; for surely the heart in her breast 
is of iron.” 

“Sir,” replied prudent Penelope, “I am not 
proud; nor do I scorn you. Neither am I too 
much overcome with amazement. Full well I 
know what sort of man you were when you went 
forth from Ithaca upon your long-oared ship. 
However, Eurycleia, make up his massive bed 
outside that stately room which he himself built. 
Let the maids bring out this massive bedstead and 
place bedding upon it—fleeces and rugs and bright- 
hued blankets.” 


Penelope is convinced at last by Odysseus’s knowledge 
of their secret bridal chamber 


This she said to put her husband to the test. 
But Odysseus in anger said to his faithful wife: 

“Woman, these are heart-breaking words of 
yours! Who has been moving my bedstead? 
Why, that would be a hard thing to do, even for 
one who had great skill, unless a very god should 
come and at his will easily put it in another place! 
No living man, even in his prime, could change 
its position; for a great token has been wrought 
into the curiously-fashioned bed. I built it my- 
self, and none other. An olive sapling of very good 
size, with slender leaves, was growing within the 
inner court, and its trunk was much like a pillar 
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in girth. I enclosed this tree entirely by building 
around it with close-set stones my bridal chamber, 
which I roofed over well, and added close-fitting 
doors. Then I lopped off the crest of the long- 
leaved olive, rough-hewed the trunk from the 
root upward, smoothed it skilfully and well with 
my ax, straightened it to the line—thus shaping 
my bedpost—and bored it all with an auger. 
Starting with this post, I finished a complete bed- 
stead, and decorated it with gold and silver and 
ivory. Then I fastened to it bright red strapping 
of oxhide. So I declare to you this token. I do 
not know, wife, whether my bed is still there, or 
some man has cut away the trunk of the olive and 
set the bedstead elsewhere.”’ 

When he said this, Penelope’s knees trembled, 
and her very soul gave way within her as she 
recognized the tokens which Odysseus so exactly 
described. Bursting into tears, she ran straight 
to Odysseus, and throwing her arms about him 
and kissing him, exclaimed: 

“Do not be angry with me, Odysseus; for you 
were ever the wisest of men! The gods, who 
begrudged that we should enjoy our youth and 
reach the threshold of old age together, gave us 
sorrow. But do not now be angry with me; nor 
blame me because I did not greet you thus when 
first I saw you. My heart has always been in 
dread lest some man might come and deceive me 
with his words; for many men devise false tales 
for their own profit . . . But now since you at 
last have spoken of the unmistakable tokens of 
our bed, which no other mortal has seen—only 
vou and I and the one maid, Actoris, whom my 
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father gave me when I was about to come here, 
to keep watch at the doors of our strong bridal 
chamber—you convince even my heart, distrust- 
ful as it is!” 

Her words stirred in Odysseus an irresistible 
yearning for tears, and he wept as he held his dear 
faithful wife to his heart. To Penelope’s wistful 
gaze also, the sight of her husband was as welcome 
as is that of the cheering land to swimmers whose 
sturdy ship, swept on by wind and swelling wave, 
Poseidon has wrecked upon the sea, while but a 
few have escaped the foaming billows by swim- 
ming to land, and they, with their bodies all 
crusted with brine, have climbed the shore, 
rejoicing at their narrow escape from peril. Thus 
welcome was her husband to her sight, and she 
could never quite let her white arms leave his neck. 
Rosy-fingered Dawn would have found the two 
still weeping had not the goddess, bright-eyed 
Athene, planned it otherwise. She kept the night 
long in its passing at the western horizon, and held 
back golden-throned Dawn at the edge of the 
Ocean stream, not even letting her harness 
Lampus and Phaéton, her fleet-footed steeds ever 
young, which bring the Dawn and bear the light 
to mortals. Finally wise Odysseus said to his 
wife: 

“Wife, not even yet have we come to the end of 
all our trials, but still a task unmeasured, long and 
hard, is in store, which I must bring to full com-~ 
pletion. So the spirit of Tiresias told me that day 
when I went down to the house of Hades to seek 
a way of return for my comrades and myself. But 
come, let us go to bed, wife, that there at last under 
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the spell of sweet slumber we may refresh our- 
selves with repose.” 

“Your bed shall be ready for you whenever 
your own heart desires it,’ answered heedful 
Penelope, ‘‘now that you have come to your 
stately home and your own native country. But 
since some god put it into your mind, and you 
have mentioned it, come, tell me about that task 
of yours; for I, methinks, shall sometime know 
of it, and there is no harm at all in my knowing 
it at once.” 


Odysseus tells Penelope Tiresias’s prophecy of his 
second wandering 


“Lady,” replied wise Odysseus, ‘““why do you 
insist upon my telling about it? Yet I will tell 
you, and hide nothing; but your heart will not 
be cheered by the telling, nor do I myself enjoy 
it. For Tiresias told me to visit full many a city 
of mortals, bearing with me a shapely oar, till I 
should come to the people who know not of the 
sea, and do not eat food mixed with salt. They 
know not of red-cheeked ships, or of shapely oars, 
which are the wings of ships. And he told me 
this unmistakable sign, which I will not hide from 
you. When another wayfarer should meet me 
and say that I had a winnowing-fan on my sturdy 
shoulder, then he bade me fix my shapely oar in 
the earth, and after making due sacrifices to lord 
Poseidon—a ram, a bull, and a boar, the mate 
of a sow—to go back home and offer sacred 
hecatombs to all the immortal gods who hold the 
wide heavens, in due order. And my own death 
shall come to me from the sea—a very easy one 
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which will cut me off when bowed down with 
mellow old age. About me shall be a prosperous 
people. All this he told me would be fulfilled.” 

“Tf the gods thus give us a happier old age,” 
said heedful Penelope, ‘‘then there is hope that 
there will be a rest from our troubles.”’ 

So they conversed together. Meanwhile Eury- 
nome and the nurse by the light of burning torches 
spread their bed with soft coverlets. And when 
they had bustled about and prepared the mas- 
sive bed, the old nurse went back to her room 
to lie down, and Eurynome, their chambermaid, 
brought them to bed, holding a torch for them 
as they came. When she had brought them to 
their bridal chamber, she departed. So, gladly, 
they came to their couch of long ago. Now, too, 
Telemachus, the cattle-herder, and the swine- 
herd stayed their feet from dancing and made the 
women cease, and went themselves through the 
shadowy halls to rest. 


Odysseus and Penelope tell each other about their 
expervences 


So, in full enjoyment of the renewal of their old 
-eompanionship, Odysseus and his wife delighted 
each other with the tales they told. She, the 
queen of women, spoke of all that she endured 
here in the palace at the sight of that pestilent 
throng of suitors who, making her their excuse, 
so often destroyed their many cattle and good 
sheep, while much wine was drawn from their 
jars. And in turn Zeus-born Odysseus told how 
many woes he had inflicted upon other men, and 
how many sufferings he himself had endured. He 
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told her everything, and she took delight in listen- 
ing to his tale. No sleep fell on her eyelids till he 
had told her all. 

He began by telling how at first he conquered 
the Ciconians, and then came to the fertile land 
of the Lotus-eaters. Then he told what the 
Cyclops did, and what a penalty he paid for the 
brave comrades whom he ate with no thought of 
pity. Next he told how he visited AZolus, who 
received him kindly and sent him on his way, 
although he was not fated then to reach his na- 
tive land, but to be caught by a windstorm and 
swept, loudly lamenting, once more along the fish- 
swarming sea. He also told how he came to 
Telepylus, in the country of the Lestrygonians, 
who destroyed all his other vessels together with 
their mailéd crews; and he alone escaped with his 
black ship. Of the cunning wiles of Circe, too, he 
told her; and how in his many-oared ship he went 
to the mouldering house of Hades to consult the 
spirit of Tiresias the Theban, and there saw all 
his dead comrades and the mother who bore him 
and cared for him when he was but a little child. 
Also he told how he listened tothe song of the full- 
voiced Sirens, and came to the Wandering Rocks, 
and dire Charybdis and Scylla, whom men have 
never yet passed but to their hurt. How his 
comrades slew the cattle of the Sun, and Zeus, 
thundering from on high, with a gleaming bolt 
then smote his swift ship, and his noble crew all 
together perished, and he alone escaped their 
dismal doom. How he came to the isle of Ogygia 
and the nymph Calypso, who must needs hold 
him there in her hollow grotto because she wanted. 
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him to be her husband; and how she cherished 
him, and said that she would make him an immor- 
tal, forever young; but never won the heart within 
his breast. How, too, after much suffering he 
came to the Pheacians, who gave him heartfelt 
honor above measure, as a god, and sent him with 
their ship to his native land, after giving him 
stores of bronze and gold and clothing. This 
story he told last of all, and then sweet sleep fell 
upon him, relaxing his limbs, and taking all care 
from his heart. 


In the morning Odysseus visits Laértes 


Then the goddess, bright-eyed Athene, formed 
anew plan. When at last she thought that 
- Odysseus had had full enjoyment of his slumber, 
straightway from out the stream of Ocean she 
aroused golden-throned Dawn to bring light to 
men. Odysseus rose from his soft bed, and gave 
| his wife this charge: 

“Wife, we both have already had our full share 
of troubles—you, weeping here about my return 
| so fraught with peril; and I, eager as I was, far 
from my native land, detained by, Zeus and other 
gods. But now, since we have renewed our 
| wedded life together, take charge for me of what- 
ever wealth is still within our halls. As for the 
| sheep that the proud suitors have slain, I shall 
| myself acquire many as booty, and the Achzans 
shall give me others besides until they fill up all 
my folds. But now I am going to the well-wooded 
farm to see my noble father, who on my account 
has been in constant sorrow. Upon you, wife, 

very cautious though you yourself are, I lay this 
; 27 
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charge. Go to your upper chamber with your 
waiting-women, and stay there; and do not see 
anyone or ask anyone a question. For immedi- 
ately at sunrise a report will go forth about the 
suitors whom I slew here in the hall.” 

With this, he girded his beautiful armor about 
his shoulders. Then he awakened Telemachus, 
the cattle-herder, and the swineherd, and bade 
them all take weapons in hand for fighting. They 
were not unheedful of his words, but clad them- 
selves in mail. Then they opened the doors, and 
sallied forth with Odysseus as their leader. It 
was already light upon the earth, but Athene, 
making them invisible, led them quickly from the 
town. 


BOOK XXIV 


Hermes conducts tne souls of the suitors to Hades, 
where they meet Achilles and other heroes 


MEANWHILE Cyllenian Hermes called forth the 
souls of the suitors. In his hand he held the 
beautiful golden wand with which he lulls to slum- 
ber the eyes of whom he will, or wakens those who 
are sleeping. With this he roused the spirits of 
the suitors and led them away; and they, gibber- 
ing, followed. As bats in the inmost recess of a 
vast cave chatter in their flight, when one has 
fallen away from the cluster that hangs from the 
rocks, while the rest cling to one another above; 
so the suitors went muttering together; and 
Hermes, their deliverer, led them down along a 
dank pathway. On past the streams of Ocean 
they sped; past the White Rock; past the portals 
of the Sun and the land of dreams. Soon they 
came to the meadows of asphodel where dwell 
souls—the phantoms of men whose work is done. 
Here they found the soul of Peleus’s son, Achilles, 
and those of Patroclus, noble Antilochus, and 
Ajax—who in face and form was best of all the 
Greeks except the son of Peleus. All these were 
grouped about Achilles, when the soul of Atreus’s 
son Agamemnon approached, in deep sorrow. 
About him thronged other spirits—the souls of 
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those who died and met their doom about him in 
the house of Avgisthus. 


Agamemnon tells Achilles of the splendid funeral 
with which he was honored, and contrasts a 
with his own atrocious murder 


The soul of Achilles first said to Agamemnon: 
‘Son of Atreus, we used to say that you, above all 
other heroes, were dear to Zeus who delights in 
thunder; for you were lord over many mighty 
men in the land of the Trojans, where we Achzeans 
suffered. Yet all too soon was dire doom to come 
upon you, which no one avoids, whoever he may 
be. Would that you had died there in the land 
of the Trojans while in the full pride of your 
power! Then would the whole Achzan host 
have made you a tomb, and you would have won 
great renown for your son for all time. As it is, 
you were doomed to a pitiful death.” 

“O fortunate son of Peleus, godlike Achilles!” 
answered the spirit of Agamemnon. “You died 
at Troy, far from my home! Around you others 
fell—the bravest sons of the Trojans and the 
Achzans—battling because of you. You lay in 
a cloud of dust, mighty and mightily fallen, all 
thought of your chariot forgotten! All through 
that day we fought on; nor would we have 
ceased from the struggle, had not Zeus stayed us 
with.a storm. Then, after we had carried you 
from the field to the ships, we laid you on a bier, 
and cleansed your fair flesh with warm water 
and oil; and about you the Danaidns shed many a 
hot tear, and cut their hair. Your mother too, — 
when she heard the tale. came forth from the sea 
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with her immortal sea nymphs; and terror seized 
upon all the Greeks as a mournful wail arose upon 
the deep. Then would they all have hastened 
away to the hollow ships, had not a man wise in 
ancient lore detained them—Nestor, whose counsel 
had always proved the best. He with good 
intent addressed them thus: 

“*Ye Argives, hold! Flee not, ye young 
Acheans! This is his mother, who is coming 
from the sea with her immortal sea nymphs to 
look on her son who is dead.’ 

“At these words of his, the fear of the bold 
Achzeans was allayed. Round you, too, stood the 
daughters of the old man of the sea, making 
bitter lament, and they clothed your body in 
immortal robes. All the nine Muses, also, with 
sweet antiphons sang your dirge; and not an 
Argive there would you have seen that did not 
weep, so greatly moved were all by the song of 
the Muses. Then for seventeen whole days and 
night. the deathless gods and we mortals bewailed 
you, and on the eighteenth gave your body to 
the flames. Many a fat sheep we slew about you 
there, and many shambling oxen. So you were 
_ burned in garments of the gods and with much 

oil and sweet honey. Many a Greek hero, too, clad 
in armor, passed around your burning pyre, both 
footman and charioteer, and a great din arose. 

“But when at last the flame of Hephzstus had 
consumed you, as soon as it was dawn we gathered 
your white bones, Achilles, and mixed them with 
pure wine and oil. Your mother gave for them a 
golden urn made by renowned Hepheestus, which 
she said was the gift of Dionysus. In this your 
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white bones lie, great Achilles, mingled with those 
of dead Patroclus, son of Mencetius, but apart 
from those of Antilochus, whom you honored 
more than all your other comrades except dead 
Patroclus. Over the ashes of you three we, the 
mighty army of Argive spearmen, set up a great 
stately tomb upon a projecting headland by the 
broad Hellespont, so that it might be seen afar 
by seafaring men—men now living and men yet 
unborn. 

“Then your mother besought the gods for 
splendid prizes and set them in the lists for the 
champions of the Achzans. You in days gone 
by have been present at the funeral games of 
many a hero when, after some king’s death, the 
youths girded themselves and equipped themselves 
to win prizes. Yet you would have been amazed 
most of all to see such glorious prizes as the 
goddess, silver-sandaled Thetis, set there to honor 
you; for you were very dear to the gods. 

“So you, even in your death, have not lost your 
fame; but your renown shall ever be great among 
all mankind, O Achilles. But what profit have 
I now because I brought the war to a close? For | 
on my return Zeus had designed for me a dismal 
death at the hands of AXgisthus and my accurséd 
wife.” 


From Amphimedon the ghost of Agamemnon learns 
of the slaughter of the suitors 


So they were conversing together when the 
guide of souls, Sudden Appearer, approached, 
bringing down the ghosts of the suitors slain by 
Odysseus. The two heroes were amazed and went 
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at once to see them. The ghost of Agamemnon 
recognized well-known Amphimedon, son of Me- 
laneus; for Amphimedon, while living in Ithaca, 
had once entertained him. The spirit of Atreus’s 
son was first to speak. 

““Amphimedon,”’ he said, “‘what has happened 
to all you excellent men of like age, that you come 
to this dismal land? In making a choice, one 
would select you as the very best men in your 
whole city. Did Poseidon raise ill winds and 
monstrous waves and smite you on your ships? 
Or did some enemies of yours destroy you on the 
land while you were capturing their cattle or 
their fine flocks of sheep, or they were fighting 
to defend their city and their women? Answer 
me; for I claim to be your guest-friend. Do you 
not remember when I came to your house with 
godlike Menelaiis to urge Odysseus to go with 
us to Troy on our well-decked ships? We were 
a whole month making the voyage from port to 
port; for we had great difficulty in prevailing 
upon Odysseus, the waster of cities.”’ 

“Full well I remember all this, O heaven- 
descended one, just as you tell it,’ replied the 
ghost of Amphimedon, ‘‘and I in turn will tell 
you just how the cruel plan of our death was 
carried out. We were wooing the wife of Odysseus 
who had long been far from home. She neither 
declined our hated suit, nor did she end it; for 
she was planning for us death and dark doom. 
This was one trick she devised in her heart. 
Setting up a great loom in her halls, she began 
weaving a fine and very large fabric. Then to 
us she said: 
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“ “Young men who are my suitors, since royal 
Odysseus is dead, have patience in urging my 
wedding until I complete this robe, for my threads 
must not be wasted. It is a shroud for the hero 
Laértes, when the fell doom of death that lays all 
low shall come upon him. I fear that some of 
the Achzan women in the land may reproach me 
if he who had great possessions should be lacking 
a shroud.’ 

“These were her words, and our generous hearts 
assented. So in the daytime she would weave 
at the great fabric; but at night when her torch 
had been set she would unravel it. Thus for three 
years she craftily kept her scheme secret, and 
deceived us Achzeans. But. when, in the course 
of the seasons, the fourth year came, then at last 
one of the maids, who had full knowledge of it, 
told us, and we caught her unraveling the splendid 
web. So she was compelled to finish it, even 

‘against her will; and when she displayed the 
shroud, after finishing and washing the great 
fabric, it shone like the sun or the moon. 

“Just then an evil god must needs bring 
Odysseus from some place to the upland farm 
where the swineherd had his dwelling. There, 
too, came the son of godlike Odysseus, returning 
from sandy Pylos in his black ship; and when 
these two had planned a cruel death for the 
suitors, they entered our famous city—Telem- 
achus coming first; Odysseus later on. The 
swineherd brought Odysseus, who was clad in 
vile raiment like a miserable old beggar and 
leaning upon a staff. He had put these wretched 
clothes on his back, and none of us, not even 
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our older men, could tell that it was he,so suddenly 
making his appearance; so we assailed him with 
harsh language, and threw things at him. 

“For a while, with patient spirit he endured 
being pelted and reviled in his own house; but 
when the will of egis-bearing Zeus at last 
aroused him, with the assistance of Telemachus 
he gathered up all his goodly weapons, put them 
in a storeroom, and fastened the bolts. Then he 
craftily bade his wife offer his bow and his gray 
iron axes to us ill-fated suitors for our sport, and 
as the prelude of our death. Not one of us could 
string the strong bow; we fell far short of it. 
But when the great bow came to the hands of 
Odysseus, we all shouted not to give it to him, no 
matter what he might say. Telemachus only 
urged him on and told him to take it. So long- 
tried, royal Odysseus took the bow, bent it with 
ease, and sent an arrow straight through the 
ax-row. Then, taking his stand at the doorway, 
and glaring dreadfully about him, he poured the 
swift arrows from their quiver, and shot prince 
Antinoiis. With careful aim he also let fly his 
deadly shafts at others; and side by side they 
fell. It was soon evident that one of the gods 
was their helper; for all at once he and his men 
rushed through the hall with all their might and 
slew our men right and left. Dismal moans arose 
as their skulls were crushed; and the whole 
floor ran with blood. 

“Thus, Agamemnon, we died; and our bodies, 
uneared for, are still lying at the palace of 
Odysseus. The friends of each one at home do 
not know of it, or they would have washed the 
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dark clots of blood from our wounds, and laid us 
out, and wailed our funeral dirge; for that is the 
due of the dead.” 


Agamemnon contrasts the constancy of Penelope 
with the unfaithfulness of Clytemnestra 


“Happy son of Laértes, clever Odysseus!” 
answered the ghost of Agamemnon, “you certainly 
got a wife of great worth! What a true heart 
faultless Penelope, the daughter of Icarius, had! 
How faithful she was to Odysseus, the husband 
of her youth! So the fame of her virtue shall 
never die, but the immortals will make a glad 
song for all mankind in praise of constant Penelope. 
In quite other fashion did the daughter of Tyn- 
dareus devise evil deeds and slay her own husband; 
and a hateful tale of her shall be sounded among 
all men. She has brought ill repute upon all 
womankind; even upon the upright!”’ 

So they conversed together as they stood in 
the house of Hades beneath the secret places of 
the earth. 


Odysseus reveals himself to his father, Laértes 


Meanwhile Odysseus and his party set out from 
the city and soon reached the beautiful, well- 
ordered farm of Laértes, which he had acquired 
for himself in days gone by, after much patient 
toil. Here was his house; and all about it on 
every side ran the huts where his dutiful farm 
hands ate and sat and slept. Within his house 
was an old Sicilian woman who took tender care 
of the old man here at his farm, far from the city. 
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When they arrived here, Odysseus said to his 
servants and to his son: 

“You go now into the well-appointed house, 
and kill at once the best of the hogs for our dinner. 
I will go and test my father and see whether he 
knows me when he sees me, or does not recognize 
me because I have been so long away.” 

So saying, he gave his weapons to the servants, 
and they then hastily entered the house. But 
Odysseus went to the fruitful garden to test his 
father. Neither Dolius nor any of the farm 
hands or their sons was to be found when he 
crossed the large orchard; for just then they had 
gone to gather stones for the wall of the garden, 
with old Dolius as their foreman. In the garden 
Odysseus found his father, all alone, digging 
around a plant. He wore a dirty old patched 
tunic and had bound clouted leggings of oxhide 
about his shins as a protection against scratches. 
On his hands were gloves to save him from the 
thorns, and on his head a goatskin cap, as here 
he nursed his sorrow. 

When long-tried, royal Odysseus caught sight 
of him, thus wasted with age and so very sorrow- 
ful at heart, he paused beneath a tall pear tree 
and wept. Here he debated in his mind whether 
to throw his arms about his father and kiss him 
and tell him all—how he had returned and reached 
his native land—or first to question him and prove 
all that he said. Reflecting thus, it seemed the 
better way first to try him with deceptive words; 
and with this intent Odysseus went straight to 
him. Meanwhile Laértes with bowed head kept 
digging at his plant. Standing beside him, his 
famous son said to him: 
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“Old man, you have no lack of skill in taking 
eare of a garden. Your attention to it shows 
plainly. Notasingle thing in the whole inclosure 
indicates any neglect on your part—neither plant, 
nor fig tree, nor vine, nor olive, nor pear, nor bed 
of. earth. But I will tell you one thing, and do 
not be offended. No such good care shows on 
yourself; but a pitiful old age has come upon you, 
and you are wretchedly unkempt, and clad in 
vile garments. It is not on account of your 
idleness, certainly, that your master neglects 
you; nor is there anything at all of the slave to 
be seen in your face and form. You have the 
appearance of a man of royal birth. You seem 
like one who, after bathing and eating, should 
sleep in comfort; for this is the right of agad men. 
Come then, tell me this, and tell me truly. Whose 
slave are you? And whose garden are you tend- 
ing? And too, tell me this plainly, that I may be 
assured of it: whether this is really Ithaca to 
which we have come, as a man told me who just 
now met me on my way here. He was not at all 
accommodating; for he did not deign to tell me 
all about it, nor to listen to what I said when I 
asked him about a friend of mine, whether per- 
chance he was alive, or already dead and in the 
house of Hades. But let me speak of him to you, 
and you mark me and listen. In my own country 
I once entertained a man who came to our home; 
and of all the strangers that came to my house 
from afar, never yet has any other mortal been 
dearer. Hesaid that he was by birth a man of 
Ithaca, and that his father was Laértes, son of 
Arceisius. I brought him to my home and gave 
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him kindly welcome. There I entertained him 
well from the great, store that there was in our 
house, giving him such gifts as are fitting for a 
guest. I gave him seven talents of finely-wrought 
gold, a flowered mixing-bowl of solid silver, 
twelve cloaks of single fold, and as many rugs and 
beautiful mantles and tunics. I also presented 
him with four women skilled in faultless work— 
any four beautiful damsels whom he himself 
chose to take.” 

“Stranger,” his father then replied, bursting 
into tears, “you certainly are in the land about 
which you ask; but wicked and presumptuous 
men now hold it. You bestowed these gifts all 
in vain, although you gave so many. Yet if 
you had found him living in the land of Ithaca, 
he would have sent you on your way with good 
return of your presents, and with all hospitality, 
as is the due of a man who is first to do a kindness. 
But come, tell me this plainly. How many years 
is it since you entertained your ill-fated guest?— 
my son—poor fellow!—if I ever had one! The fishes 
have eaten him somewhere in the sea, far away 
from his friends and his native land; or else on 
land he became the prey of beasts and birds. His 
mother and father who gave him life never 
wrapped him in his shroud and wept for him. Nor 
did his richly-dowered wife, prudent Penelope, 
fittingly bewail her husband at his bier after 
closing his eyes, as is the due of those who die. 
However, tell me this, and let me know full well. 
Who are you?’ Where are your city and kindred? 
Where is the swift ship moored that brought you 
and your godlike comrades here? Or did you come 
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as a passenger on the ship of others, who put you 
ashore and went their way?” 

“Well, I will tell you all quite plainly,’ answered 
wily Odysseus. “I am from Alybas, where I have 
a famous house; and am the son of Polyphemon’s 
son, King Apheidas. My own name is Eperitus. 
Some god drove me here from Sicania against my 
will. My ship is moored just off the fields out- 
side the city here. It is fully five years ago that 
Odysseus—poor man!—left my country. The 
birds of omen were certainly faverable to him as 
he departed, for they appeared at his right. So 
I rejoiced as I sent him on his way, and he rejoiced 
at going. And we both hoped in our hearts to 
meet again in friendship and to exchange glorious 
gifts.” 

When he said this, a dark cloud of grief fell upon 
Laértes. With both hands he took up grimy dust 
and with many a groan poured it upon his hoary 
head. Odysseus’s heart was touched, and a 
tingling throb of sorrow passed up through his 
nostrils as he saw his father do this. He sprang 
forward, threw his arms around him, and kissed 
him, saying: 

“Father, I myself, here before you, am the one 
about whom you are asking! In the twentieth 
year I have come back to my native land! Then 
cease your weeping and tearful lamentation. Let 
me tell you—I must nevertheless be quick about 
it—lI slew the suitors in our halls, and thus avenged 
their bitter scorn and evil deeds!”’ 

“Tf it can be that you really are Odysseus, my 
son, now returned,”’ answered Laértes, “give me 
some manifest proof, that I may be assured of it!’’ 
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And wise Odysseus replied: ‘‘ Examine first this 
sear which a boar gave me with his white tusk 
upon Parnassus when I was there. You and my 
honored mother sent me there to see Autolycus, 
my mother’s father, and to get the gifts which he, 
when he came here, promised without fail to give 
me. Then too, come and let me tell you what 
trees in the well-kept orchard you once gave me, 
when I was but a child and asked you for them 
as I followed you about the garden. We passed 
among these very trees, and you named them and 
told me about each one. You gave me thirteen 
pear trees, ten apple trees and forty fig trees. 
And here you named the fifty rows of vines that 
you would give me; and each was bearing in its 
turn, with all manner of clusters in the different 
rows, when the seasons of Zeus from on high made 
them heavy with fruit.” 

When Odysseus‘said this, the old man’s knees 
trembled, and his very soul gave way as he 
recognized the tokens told so exactly. Laértes 
threw his arms about his dear son, and Odysseus 
caught him, fainting, to his breast. But when he 
recovered his breath, and the spirit in his breast 
was revived, once more finding words, Laértes 
exclaimed: 

“O Father Zeus, surely you gods are still on 
Olympus, if the suitors have really paid for their 
reckless insolence! But now I greatly fear that 
all the men of Ithaca will soon be upon us here, and 
will quickly spread the news everywhere through- 
out the cities of the Cephallenians.”’ 

“Be of good courage, and do not distress your- 
self about that!” replied wise Odysseus. “But 
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come, let us hasten to the house which stands near 
the orchard. I sent Telemachus, the cattle- 
herder, and the swineherd on ahead there, that 
they might prepare our meal as soon as possible.”’ 

Having spoken thus, the two went on to the 
fair house. When at last they arrived there they 
found Telemachus, the cattle-herder, and the 
swineherd carving an abundance of meat and 
pouring sparkling wine. 

Meanwhile, in the house, the Sicilian woman 
bathed brave Laértes, anointed him with oil, and 
threw a fine cloak about him. Then Athene drew 
near and filled out the limbs of this shepherd of 
the people, and made him appear larger and 
stouter than before. As he came from the bath 
his son marveled to see how like the immortal 
gods his bearing was; and earnestly he exclaimed: 

“Father, one of the everlasting gods has made 
your face and form more noble’in appearance!” 

“O Father Zeus, Athene, and Apollo,’ replied 
wise Laértes, ‘if only I had stood beside you in 
our halls yesterday, with mail about my shoulders, 
to beat back those suitors, in such might as I once 
had when I took Nericus, the stately citadel—a 
promontory of the mainland—while I held sway 
over the Cephallenians! Then should I have made 
the knees of many at the palace to tremble, 
and you would have been cheered in your heart!” 


The servants of Laértes welcome Odysseus 


So they conversed together. Meanwhile, when 
the others had finished their work and the meal 
was ready, they all seated themselves in their 
places on couches and chairs. Soon after they 
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had begun to eat, the agéd man Dolius came in. 
With him were his sons, wearied with their work; 
for their mother—the old Sicilian woman, who 
reared them, and took tender care of their old 
father, now that age had overtaken him—had 
gone out and called them. They, when they saw 
Odysseus and had realized who he was, stood in 
the hall, dazed. But Odysseus addressed them 
kindly, saying: 

“Old man, sit down to dinner and forget your 
amazement; for, eager as we have been this long 
time to begin eating, we waited about the hall, 
ever expecting you.” 

When Odysseus said this, Dolius with out- 
stretched hands ran straight to him and, seizing 
his hand, kissed it upon the wrist and exclaimed 
earnestly : 

“Dear master—since you have come back to us, 
who so longed for you and yet thought never 
again to see you, and the gods themselves have 
brought you—a health to you, and warmest 
welcome! May the gods bless you! But tell 
me this plainly, that I may besure. Does prudent 
Penelope already know of your returning; or 
shall we hurry a messenger to her?”’ 

“Old man,” replied wise Odysseus, “‘she knows 
of it already. Why should you trouble yourself 
with that?” 

When Odysseus said this, Dolius sat down on his 
polished stool. Likewise the sons of Dolius 
gathered about Odysseus and, greeting him, 
clasped his hands; and then they sat down in 
their places beside their father, Dolius. So they 
all went on with their dinner in the house. 

28 
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News of the slaughter of the suitors reaches the city 


Meanwhile Rumor was going forth everywhere 
throughout the city with tidings, reporting the 
awful death and doom of the suitors. All who 
heard it thronged from every side before the 
palace of Odysseus, with sighing and groaning. 
Out of the place each brought and buried his dead. 
But those who were from other cities they 
sent to fishermen, to take each one to his 
home, placing the corpses upon swift ships. 


The Ithacans meet in assembly, and Eupeithes, 
father of Antinoiis, urges them to attack Odysseus 


Then the Ithacans themselves went in a body 
to the assembly, sad at heart. When they had 
all assembled, Eupeithes arose and spoke among 
them; for a comfortless sorrow lay upon his heart 
because of his son Antinoiis, whom first of all 
godlike Odysseus had slain. Weeping for him 
he said: 

“My friends, a monstrous injury this man has 
done the Achzans! Some he took away in ships 
—full many good men—and not only lost the 
hollow ships, but utterly lost these people too. 
Then he came and killed others—the very best of 
all the Cephallenians! But come, let us set out, 
before he hastens away to Pylos or even to fair 
Elis where the Epeians rule, or we shall be humili- 
ated forever; for this will be a disgrace even for 
men unborn to hear of, if we fail to take vengeance 
on the murderers of our sons and brothers. For 
me there would be no further pleasure in living, but 
I should want to die as soon as possible and be 
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with those who have been slain. Let us be off 
then, before they escape us by crossing the sea!” 


Medon opposes this plan, and is seconded by 
Halitherses, the seer 


Thus he spoke, with tears streaming from his 
eyes; and the Achzans were moved with pity. 
Meanwhile, Medon and the sacred bard had come 
to the assembly from the palace of Odysseus, for 
sleep had left them. As these two stood in their 
midst, every one was amazed; and Medon, a 
man of understanding, said to them: 

“Men of Ithaca, listen now to me! Not with- 
out consent of the immortal gods did Odysseus 
plan these deeds! I myself saw a deathless god 
in the exact appearance of Mentor, who stood by 
Odysseus. This immortal god appeared before 
Odysseus, giving him courage; and then he filled 
the suitors with dismay as he stormed through 
the hall; and side by side they fell.” 

At this, pale terror seized them all; and the 
aged lord. Halitherses, son of Mastor, then 
addressed them; for he alone saw the past and 
the future. 

“Men of Ithaca,” he said, “listen to what I say. 
Because of your own perverseness, my friends, 
these deeds were done; for you paid no heed to 
me or to Mentor, the shepherd of the people, nor 
made your sons cease from their reckless conduct. 
They did a monstrous deed with wanton malice, 
when they destroyed the goods and wronged the 
wife of the foremost man of the state, who they 
thought would never return. So now accept the 
consequences. Heed what I say. Let us not 
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set out in this proposed pursuit, lest some one 
perchance may find an ill fate brought upon 
himself!’’ 


The majority arm themselves and follow Eupeithes 
to the farm 


When Halitherses said this, more than half of 
the assembly sprang to their feet; for his words 
did not please them, as they agreed with Eupei- 
thes. The rest remained together in their seats. 
Quickly then the party of Eupeithes ran for arms 
and, when they had arrayed themselves in glitter- 
ing bronze, assembled in a body before the spacious 
town. Eupeithes in childish folly led them. He 
thought to avenge the murder of his son; yet he 
was destined not even to return, himself, but there 
to meet his own doom. 


Zeus and Athene decide to reéstablish Odysseus 
in his kingdom 


Then Athene said to Zeus, son of Kronos: 
“Our father, most exalted of rulers, answer me 
what I ask. What now is thy secret purpose? 
Wilt thou still further stir up dire warfare and 
the dread din of battle; or establish friendship 
between them?” 

“My child,” replied cloud-gathering Zeus, ‘why 
consult me about this? For was not this your 
own plan, that Odysseus should come and take 
vengeance on these men? Carry it out as you 
will; but I will make a good suggestion. Now 
that royal Odysseus has avenged himself on the 
suitors, when the people have made a covenant 
of allegiance, let Odysseus be king all his days. 
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And let us, on our part, bring it about that the 
murder of the sons and brothers be entirely for- 
given and forgotten. Then let them love one 
another as before, and have wealth and peace 
unfailing.” 

With these words he urged on Athene, already 
eager, and she went dashing down from the 
summit of Olympus. 


Odysseus and his men meet Eupeithes’ party 


Now when the men at the farm had had enough 
of grateful food, long-tried, royal Odysseus said 
to them: 

“Let some one go out and look, lest even now 
they may be coming close upon us.”’ 

With that, the son of Dolius went out as sug- 
gested, and standing at the doorway, saw the men 
all at hand. At once he exclaimed to Odysseus: 

“Here they are close upon us! Quick! Let us 
arm ourselves!” 

Thereupon Odysseus and the three men with 
him, and also the six sons of Dolius, sprang to 
arms. Laértes and Dolius, too, gray as they were, 
put on armor—warriors still in necessity. When 
all had arrayed themselves in glittering bronze, 
they opened the doors and rushed forth with 
Odysseus as their leader. 

Then Athene, daughter of Zeus, drew near 
them, in form and voice likened to Mentor. 
Long-tried, royal Odysseus rejoiced to see her, 
and at once said to his dear son Telemachus: 
“Now, Telemachus, when men are fighting to 
determine who are the bravest, you will know by 
actual experience how not to disgrace the line of 
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your ancestors, who in all the past have been pre- 
eminent for might and courage, all over the world!” 

“In my present mood, dear father,’’ answered 
discreet Telemachus, “you shall see me, if you 
wish, bringing no disgrace whatever upon that 
ancestry of yours of which you speak!”’ 

Laértes was filled with joy at his words. “O 
ye dear gods, what a day is this for me!” he 
exclaimed. “Surely I am overjoyed! My son 
and my son’s son are vying with each other in 
valor!’”” Then standing by Laértes’ side, bright- 
eyed Athene said to him: . 

“Son of Arceisius, by far the dearest of all my 
friends, pray to the bright-eyed daughter and to 
her father, Zeus, and then with a backward swing 
straight let fly your long spear.” 

With these words, Pallas Athene inspired Laértes 
with great strength; and, after praying to the 
daughter of mighty Zeus, with a backward swing 
he straight let fly his long spear and struck Eupei- 
thes, the spear passing through the bronze cheek 
piece of his helmet. This did not stop the spear, 
but it went clear through the bronze. Eupeithes 
fell with a thud, and his armor rattled about him. 
Then Odysseus and his illustrious son fell upon 
the foremost rank of their foes and smote them 
with their swords and double-pointed spears. 
And now they would have slain them every one 
and cut off their home returning, had not Athene, 
daughter of egis-bearing Zeus, shouted aloud 
and held back all the host. 

“Men of Ithaca,” she exclaimed, “hold your 
hands from cruel combat, that thus you may be 
parted without further bloodshed!” 
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A perpetual compact of peace is established between 
Odysseus and his Ithacan foes 

So spoke Athene, and pale fear fell: on all the 
foes of Odysseus. Their weapons fell to the 
ground from their trembling hands as the goddess 
uttered her cry. They turned about toward the 
city, eager now to save their lives. Long-tried, 
royal Odysseus, drawing himself up to his full 
height, with a frightful shout swooped toward 
them like a soaring eagle. 

Just at that moment the son of Kronos hurled 
a blazing bolt, and it fell at the feet of the dread 
father’s bright-eyed child. Then to Odysseus 
sparkling-eyed Athene said: 

“High-born son of Laértes, Odysseus of many 
devices, stay your hand! Cease from the strife 
of uncertain warfare, lest perchance the son of 
Kronos, far-seeing Zeus, be moved to anger 
against you!”’ 

So said Athene, and Odysseus was glad at heart 
to heed her. Then Pallas Athene, daughter of 
| eegis-bearing Zeus, likened to Mentor in form and 
voice, established a compact of peace between 
them for all time. 


NOTES 


PRELIMINARY READING 


Bulfinch, The Age of Fable, chapter XX, “The Trojan 
War’; Gayley, Classic Myths, ‘“‘The Trojan War,” pp. 277— 
317, or Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome, “The Trojan 
War,” pp. 305-336. 

Fuller information upon individual characters and places 
may be found in Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities, or Smith’s Classical Dictionary. The use 
of such works in identifying characters will add greatly to 
the pleasure of reading the story, 


OUTLINE OF THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 


After the fall of Troy, Odysseus, with his surviving men 
in twelve ships, started for his home in Ithaca. In the 
early course of his voyage his curiosity and ardent love of 
adventure led him to visit the cave of Polyphemus (an 
enormous giant, son of Poseidon [Neptune] and the sea 
nymph Thodsa). Polyphemus devoured six of Odysseus’s 
companions, and the destruction of Odysseus and the rest 
would have followed had not the wily Odysseus outwitted 
the giant by putting out the one great eye he had in his fore- 
head. Polyphemus prayed to his father, Poseidon, who 
became exceedingly enraged at Odysseus and caused him 
so much trouble on the sea that his return home was delayed 
for about ten years. All of Odysseus’s ships were destroyed, 
and finally, clinging to the wreckage of the last one, he 
drifted to the island of Ogygia, where the goddess Calypso 
had detained him for seven years when the action of the 
poem begins. As Odysseus had now been away from 
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Ithaca about twenty years, his wife, Penelope, and his son, 
Telemachus, had at last despaired of ever seeing him again. 
More than a hundred suitors were daily congregating at 
the palace, insisting that Odysseus was dead, and inso- 
lently demanding that Penelope marry one of them so that 
Ithaca might again have a king. The story of Odysseus’s 
wanderings after the sack of Troy is told by himself at the 
palace of Alcinoiis in Pheacia just before his return to 
Ithaca. 


Book I 


Tell me, O Muse. The names of the nine Muses, daugh- 
ters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memory), who were believed 
to inspire various kinds of literary art together with the 
science of astronomy, may be readily remembered by the 
following mnemonic device: 


alliope (Epic Poetry) 
lio (History) 
U rania (Astronomy) 
P olyhymnia (Sacred Song) 


M elpomene (Tragedy) 

E rato (Love Poetry) 
uterpe (Lyric Poetry) 
erpsichore (Choral Song and Dance) 
halia (Comedy) 


Calliope is the Muse here invoked. 

After capturing the sacred city. Odysseus is credited 
with the capture of Troy because by his ingenuity he brought 
about the fall of the city. Had Odysseus not controlled the 
impatient and timid warriors who were hidden with him 
inside the wooden horse their presence there would have © 
been disclosed. See the story of Menelaiis in Book IV. 

Son of Kronos. To prevent the fulfillment of a prophecy 
that his rule would be usurped by one of his own children 
Kronos, according to Greek mythology, swallowed Hestia 
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[Vesta], Demeter [Ceres], Heré [Juno], Pluto, and Poseidon 
[Neptune] when they were born. Rhea rescued Zeus, her 
youngest child, from such a fate by deceiving her husband. 
She dressed a stone is swaddling clothes and Kronos swal- 
lowed this, thinking it to be the body of his son. Mean- 
while the infant Zeus was sent in care of nymphs to the 
island of Crete where he was suckled by the goat Amalthea 
and when full grown conquered and dethroned his father 
and ruled the universe in his stead. With the assistance 
of the sea-goddess Thetis, Zeus compelled Kronos to disgorge ° 
his swallowed brothers and sisters, who became very impor- 
tant gods under his regime—Heré, as wife and queen of Zeus; 
Pluto, as ruler of all the dead; Poseidon, of the sea and all 
the waters of earth; Demeter, of all vegetation; and Hestia, 
of the hearth and home. 

Owing to the similarity of the name Kronos to the Greek 
word for ‘‘time”’ (chronos) a confusion of ideas arose and 
Kronos became identified with Chronos, ‘‘ Father Time.”’ 

The Earth-shaker. Poseidon is conceived of as lord of 
earthquakes; or perhaps it was fancied that in furious storms 
his breakers shake the earth. 

‘A game of checkers. Some modern devotees of this game 
may be surprised to learn from this first mention of it in 
European literature that it must have been in vogue at least 
three thousand years ago. As it is known from later Greek 
literature that this game was played upon a board which 
was divided into thirty-six squares, it may safely be assumed 
that it was at least the ancestor of the modern game of 
checkers. 

When you have taken refreshment you shall tell your 
errand. Many instances of the observance of this point of 
ancient etiquette will be noticed in the Odyssey. The 
courtesy of the characters who are intended to commend 
themselves to the reader contrasts strongly with the selfish 
rudeness of those of the opposite type. Punctiliousness 
with regard to such matters indicates the high state of 
culture to which these ancients had risen at so remote a 
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period. The Odyssey has been called ‘“‘the poem of eating,’ 
since mention is so often made of it. 

The grave housekeeper. This is a masterly character- 
ization. We can see the serious and anxious expression of 
the conscientious woman who feels the responsibility of her 
position. 

They laid hands on the food set before them. It must 
be remembered that ‘fingers were made before forks.” 
Individual knives and forks were a later invention. 

I hardly think you came here on foot. This seems to be 
the most popular joke of the dwellers on the island of Ithaca, 
and one of the earliest attempts at humor in European 
literature. 

The wine-dark sea. This epithet probably refers to the 
clear dark color of the deep sea as viewed from a ship. 

Argives. Not limited to the men of Argos proper, but 
used in a general sense. Homer had no definite word for 
the Greeks in general, but called them indifferently Argives, 
Acheans, or Danaans. For the sake of clearness these 
Homeric names in this translation will often be rendered 
“The Greeks,” although this later term from the Latin 
Greci came into use after the time of Homer. 

She neither declines their hated suit, nor has power to 
end it. Some critics, including the suitors themselves, have 
attributed this to coquetry on the part of Penelope; but it 
is more probable that she feared to arouse the enmity of 
the suitors because of their prominence and their over- 
whelming numbers. 

Bitter rites of marriage. A humorous way of saying that 
their attempt to marry Penelope would have bitter results. 

Lies in the lap of the gods—in modern paraphrase: ‘‘is 
at the disposal of the gods.” 

Acheans. See note on Argives above. 

#Egisthus. Read the full story of Agisthus in a Greek 
Mythclogy or Classical Dictionary as there are several 
allusions to it in the Odyssey and it was a prominent theme 
in Greek tragedy. 
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The famous bard. These poets, who were supposed to 
be especially favored by the gods and inspired by them to 
sing of the deeds of gods and heroes, were employed by the 
nobility. They were much revered, and naturally became 
famous. Homer himself as “the mouthpiece of the Muses” 
stands at the head of the profession. 

Palias Athene. The epithet “Pallas” (brandisher) repre- 
sents Athene as brandishing her spear, which symbolizes the 
lightning. 

Men applaud most the latest song they hear. There is 
still a lively popular interest in “‘the latest,”’ even if it may 
not be the best. 

For Iam master in this house. This sudden self-assertion 
on the part of Telemachus is the result of Athene’s visit. 

Lighted him to his room with a blazing torch. In Homeric 
times wood fire was the only device for artificial lighting. 
Besides fires on the hearth very dry sticks were burned upon 
braziers, and torches were used in going from room to room, 
or were placed in holders to serve as lamps. The later 
invention of olive oil lamps marked a great advance in the 
history of illumination. 

Well-bored bedstead. Examples of bedsteads with 
auger holes through which rope is interlaced may still be 
seen among our antiques which antedate the use of slats 
and springs. 

Bolt-strap. For a description of the ancient Greek 
method of locking doors see Gulick’s Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, p. 29. 


Book II 


Heralés. These were attendants of a king or chief, whose 
special duty was to make announcements for them, but 
who also performed the duties of a page or of a general 
manservant. 

Avengers. The Furies. See Classical Dictionary. 
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Zeus sent... a pair of eagles. Ancient Greek seers, 
or prophets, made a special study of omens. The movement 
_of birds in flight was considered of the utmost importance. 
Birds appearing on the right of one facing north were con- 
sidered of good omen. 

Here he would meet a shameful death. No utterance 
of the “‘insolent suitors” arouses greater indignation in the 
reader or more clearly justifies the severe punishment which 
their arrogance and unfairness ultimately brought upon 
them. 

Wingéd words. “Wingéd” in the Iliad is used as an 
epithet of arrows as well as of words. By transference of 
epithet it probably indicates words spoken earnestly and 
intended to hit the mark, or make a definite impression. 
The use of the epithet “unwingéd”’ with reference to words 
which are not fully comprehended strengthens this impres- 
sion. 

Few sons are the equals of their fathers. If this state- 
ment holds true, it must be because sons are inclined to 
reject the advice of their fathers, or fail to profit by their 
experience. It has been well said that few really great men 
have greater fathers, and few great men have greater sons. 

Released his hand from the hand of Antinotis. How | 
simply Homer makes us feel the disgust of Telemachus and 
the insulting insincerity of Antinoiis. 

God-born Odysseus. The ancestry of Odysseus is traced 
back to the Titan, Iapetus, and so is not in the direct line 
of Zeus. It is likely that the epithet ‘‘Zeus-born”’ has this 
more general meaning of god-born. 

The unharvested sea. This epithet of the sea is supposed 
to mean “‘barren.”’ It pictures the sea as a barren waste— 
a vast wilderness of water. 

Making fast the sheets. Those unacquainted with 
nautical affairs usually jump at the conclusion that “sheets’’ 
are sails; but in nautical lore a “sheet” is a rope attached 
to a sail to regulate the angle at which the sail is set in rela- 
tion to the wind. 
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: Book III 

Brazen sky. The dome of the sky in the brilliant sun- 
rise glow is likened to a huge vessel of polished metal. 

Beseech him yourself. Athene is continuing her disci- 
pline in self-reliance. 

It is immodest for a young man to question an older. 
Homer deftly portrays the natural bashfulness of this mere 
boy in the presence of the famous patriarch, Nestor, and 
makes us see his development in self-confidence under the 
guidance of Athene. 

I will give you first the golden cup. The punctilious 
observance of such courtesy and deference to elders is 
noted in other passages of the Odyssey, and shows an 
astonishingly high degree of culture in that remote age. 
It is still one of the surest indications of good breeding. 

Deep-girdled Trojan women. Wearing the girdle so that 
the upper part of the robe falls over it in a deep fold; or 
perhaps it may mean wearing the girdle low at the waist. 
The women of a conquered people at that time became the 
slaves of their conquerors. 

Pheebus Apollo. The epithet ‘‘Phcebus”’ (radiant, shin- 
ing) was an appropriate one for the sun god. 

The daughter born from his head. According to Greek 
mythology Zeus feared that his first wife, Metis (Good 
Counsel, Wisdom) would have a child mightier than him- 
self. Adopting the tactics of his father, Kronos, he swal- 
lowed his wife; but her unborn child, Athene, in spite of 
this device insisted upon being born. To get her “‘off his 
mind” Zeus asked Hephestus [Vulcan] to split his head 
open with an ax, and through the opening thus made the 
goddess came to the light full-armed. 

FEgis-bearing Zeus. The egis was the shield of Zeus, 
which when shaken was supposed to produce the thunder 
which accompanied the hurling of his thunderbolts. Ac- 
cording to Greek mythology it was covered with the skin 
of the goat Amalthea which had suckled the infant Zeus 
on the island of Crete. An gis was also one of the attrib- 
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utes of Athene. In her case it was represented as covered 
with scales and fringed with serpents, and bore on its center 
a representation of the head of the Gorgon who turned into 
stone all who looked upon her. 

Lustration and the sprinkling of barley meal. Lustration 
was a washing of hands as a rite of purification preliminary 
to asacrifice. The sprinkling of barley meal was also a part 
of the ancient ritual. 

Five-pronged forks. It will be seen that the first domes- 
tic use of forks was in the handling of meat while cooking. 


Book IV 


Two acrobats. In Book XVIII of the Iliad Homer men- 
tions a representation of such acrobats on the shield which 
was made for Achilles at the request of his mother, Thetis, 
by Hephestus. 

Silver bath tubs. In the ruins of a palace on the island 
of Crete archeologists unearthed remains of bath-room 
plumbing and fixtures which must have antedated those 
of Homer’s time by at least a thousand years and which 
were so modern in character that they were not equaled 
until the nineteenth century of the Christian era. 

Chine of beef. A choice portion cut from the spine. 

I am perfectly amazed to see it all. Both Menelaiis and 
Helen were famous for their enormous wealth. 

Tripods. Ornate vessels supported by three legs. See 
Harper’s Dictionary under tripus. 

Talents. The value of Homer’s talent is not known. Its 
value among the later Attic Greeks is estimated at $1080. 

Shameless me. With this expression Helen reproaches 
herself for the folly of having deserted her husband and 
child to elope with Paris—an act which resulted in the siege 
of Troy. 

Cutting the hair. This custom continued among the later 
Greeks as a symbol of mourning. In the Alcestis of Euri- 
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pides the king, Admetus, orders all the Thessalians to cut 
their hair in mourning for the dead queen. 

That husband who lacked nothing either in mind or 
person. The modern tendency to represent Menelaiis as 
uninteresting and unattractive is based upon the fabrica- 
tions of later writers. 

He saved all the Greeks. See second note on Book I. 

But send us now to bed. Modern hostesses would be 
spared many a long vigil if guests would adopt the ancient 
precedent established by Telemachus and not hesitate to 
say when they are ready to retire. 

I now come to your knees. Clasping the knees was a 
symbol of earnest supplication. 

Ambrosial night. The extremely poetic word ambrosial 
is especially applicable to anything connected with the gods, 
and has been interpreted as ‘immortal,’ “divine.” Its appli- 
cation to night and sleep would thus designate them asespecial 
gifts of the gods. Cunliffe in his recent Homeric lexicon 
defines ambrosial as ‘‘fragrant,”’ and thinks that its applica- 
tion to night has reference to the fragrance of a still warm 
night. 

Ambrosia. The special food of the gods, which was sup- 
posed to maintain immortality. 

Hecatombs. A hecatomb was originally a sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen, but afterward came to be applied to any large 
sacrifice of animals. 

Trident. A long-handled, three-pronged fork for spearing 
fish. It was the distinctive attribute of Poseidon. 

To live and see the light. As the ancient Greeks con- 
ceived of life in the world of the dead as a shadowy existence 
in comparative gloom, they most keenly regretted leaving 
the sunlight. 

Innermost Argos. Not the city. The name is here used 
in a general sense to include the whole Peloponnesus. 

A phantom of Iphthime. Dreams were supposed to be 
sent to mortals by the gods, and much attention was given 
“to their significance. 

29 
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Gateway of dreams. In Book XIX Penelope speaks of 
two gateways of dreams—one of horn and one of ivory. 
Dreams that have fulfillment were supposed to come through 
the gate of horn. ; 


Book V 


Tithonus. See Glossary. 

The Sudden Appearer. Later philologists suggest this 
as a more correct translation than the usual “Slayer of 
Argus.” 

Nectar. The drink of the gods. Like ambrosia it was 
thought to have qualities which prevented decay. For this 
purpose Thetis introduced ambrosia and nectar into the 
corpse of Patroclus through the nostrils; and Athene 
distilled them into the breast of Achilles to keep him from 
wasting away with hunger. 

It is not fated that he shall perish. Prophecies like this, 
disclosing facts which the modern writer might withhold 
in order to keep the reader in suspense, are common in 
Homer, and do not seem to decrease interest in the tale. 

Halyards. Ropes used for hoisting or lowering the yards, 
or spars to which square sails are attached. 

Which alone does not bathe in the ocean. The Bear is 
not the only constellation that never sets; but in Homer’s 
time it may have been the only northern group of stars 
which was thought of as a constellation. 

Ino. Pursued by her husband, Athamas, who had been 
seized with madness, this Theban princess leaped into the 
sea with her infant son. Both were changed into sea deities 
whose especial mission was to aid men who were in peril on 
the sea. 

As long as the beams hold together. It is character- 
istically human not to resort to the gods until human 
resources have been exhausted. 

Zeus-born Odysseus. See note on god-born Odysseus 
in Book II. : 
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The Fates. See Glossary. 

God of this river. Every river and spring was supposed 
to have its especial deity. 

Saving the seed of fire. In this primitive age it was a 
difficult task to produce fire. We ought to appreciate 
modern matches. 


Book VI 


Alcinotis, gifted by the gods with wisdom. Homer’s 
idealized picture of life among the Phzacians makes ‘the 
Pheacian episode”’ one of the most fascinating parts of the 
Odyssey. 

From observance of such usages. People of culture and 
refinement are still distinguished by careful attention to 
details of dress and to such acts of courtesy as characterize 
these Pheeacians. 

Mount Olympus... the eternal abode of the gods. 
Mount Olympus is more idealized in the Odyssey than in 
the Iliad, and represents the abode of the gods in the 
heavens. 

Treading it with their feet. This primitive method of 
washing clothes may still be seen in some parts of the world. 

Had their dinner on the river bank. An ancient instance 
of the modern picnic. 

Began to play ball. It is interesting to find that throwing 
and catching a ball is so very ancient a sport. 

They all raised a prolonged shriek. This loud shriek of 
the girls is not only a clever device in the development of 
the plot, but delightfully reminds us that human nature 
does not change. 

I come to you as a suppliant, O Queen. This exhibition 
of courteous flattery and gallantry under such embarrassing 
circumstances throws a new light upon the resourcefulnese 
of ‘‘Odysseus of many devices.” 

A journey from which many bitter woes were to come 
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upon me. Odysseus visited Delos cn his voyage from 
Aulis to Troy. 

Now we must help him. 

I shrink from the rude talk of these men. 

I myself would criticize any other girl, etc. 

These passages show the unusual thoughtfulness and 
common sense of this really aristocratic princess. 

Strangers and beggars are from Zeus. Homer’s repeated 
emphasis of this idea puts the insolent abuse which the 

-suitors heap upon Odysseus when he returns to his own 
home as a “‘stranger and beggar” in a sorry light, and helps 
to justify the awful penalty they paid. 

Would that such a man might be called my husband. 
This hint of Nausica&’s very personal interest in the hero 
adds a touch of romance to the tale. 

If she regards you kindly. The position of woman in 
Homer’s time seems to have been much as it is today. 
Among the later Greeks she was treated more as an inferior. 


Boox VII 


Dogs—one of gold, one of silver. The examples of art 
mentioned in Homer are most interesting in view of the 
marvelous development of later Greek art, which has never 
been surpassed. 

Which Hephestus had wrought by his cunning. All 
masterpieces wrought in metal which are mentioned in 
tales of Greek gods and heroes are attributed to the art of 
Hephestus, god of the forge. 

Golden statues of youths with torches. Homer’s descrip- 
tions of the magnificent palaces of Menelaiis and Alcinoiis 
indicate an acquaintance with art of a very high order. 

Satisfied his soul with the sight. Even in this, with 
the exception of the Iliad, the oldest work of Greek litera- 
ture, a keen sense and appreciation of the beautiful is 
indicated. 
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Young people are always foolish. It will be seen that 
this supposedly modern view is of very long standing. 

No Phazacian shall keep you against your will. King 
Alcinoiis must have correctly interpreted the expression 
on the face of Odysseus at this proposal of marriage, judging 
from the very abrupt manner in which he fixes the date of 
his departure. 


Boox VIII 


Odysseus weeps at the tale. One of the most dramatic 
incidents in the poem is this weeping of Odysseus at the 
recital in his presence of his own deeds while his identity 
is still unknown to the audience. 

There is no greater glory in a man’s life than what he 
wins with his own feet and hands. Even the modern 
exaggerated importance attached to athletics is as old as 
Homer. | 


Book IX 


Guest-friend. The office of proxenos, or guest-friend, 
has no exact parallel in modern times. It somewhat resem- 
bled that of a modern consul, except that it was a more 
personal relation and was held by a native of the country 
instead of a foreigner. 

Sweeter than all else are home and parents, however 
rich one’s dwelling in a foreign land. Here we have the 
prototype of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

Stalling time. When flocks and herds were brought from 
the fields to their stalls. 

Called three times to each poor fellow that was killed. 
It was customary to call out three times to the spirit of the 
dead at the time of making the final disposition of the body. 
This part of the funeral ritual here had to serve for a funeral, 
somewhat as throwing three handfuls of earth upon a corpse 
was symbolically equivalent to burial. 
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Lotus-eaters. These mythical people were supposed to 
dwell on the north coast of Africa, not very far from the 
site of ancient Carthage. 


BOOK X 


Gave his daughters to be wives for his sons. It must be 
remembered that these were the only ones available as 
wives. 

So near we were that we even saw men tending beacon 
fires. ‘“‘So near and yet so far.’’ This is one of the most 
pathetic incidents in the Odyssey. Odysseus, through no 
fault of his own, is wakened from the dream of so soon 
seeing his loved ones to the reality of enduring his greatest 
sufferings. 

My men said that I was bringing home gold and silver. 
The tendency to think of gold and silver as the greatest of 
all blessings is still the curse of mankind. 

They took on... the form of swine. Odysseus’s men 
had manifested the greedy nature of swine by envying 
Odysseus his imaginary gold and silver, and thus: brought 
this appropriate punishment upon themselves. 

Talisman. A charm which wards off evil. 


BOOK XI 


You came quicker on foot than I in my black ship. A 
bit of grim humor. 

Do not leave me unburied. The ancient Greeks had a 
horror of being left unburied, as they thought that because 
of this, Charon, the ferryman of souls, would refuse them 
passage over the river Styx to the abode of the dead. 
Throwing three handfuls of earth upon a corpse was accepted 
as symbolical burial. It would be interesting to know if 
the modern ritual ‘‘earth to earth; ashes to ashes; dust to 
dust,’ originated in this ancient custom. 

The clear-sighted huntress did not attack and slay me 
with her arrows. Sudden death was attributed to the 
arrows of Artemis or Apollo. 

Because of a bribe to a woman. Eurypylus, son of 
Telephus and Astyoché (a sister of King Priam), was kept 
back from the expedition to Troy by his mother until 
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shortly before the fall of the city, when Priam bribed her, 
with the present of a golden vine, to send her son to the 
defense of Troy. 


BOOK XII 


Rosy-fingered Dawn. Eos [Aurora] is represented as 
spreading out rosy rays of light like the fingers of an open 
hand. 

Mast block. A heavy, box-like structure into which the 
mast was set. 

The two Sirens. Later writers speak of three. 

On one side lay Scylla, on the other mighty Charybdis. 
“Between Scylla and Charybdis” has become proverbial 
as an expression of greatest perplexity. 


BOOK XIV 


The good swineherd Eumzus replied. In the original 
Greek it reads: ‘‘Then, my good swineherd, you replied”’; 
and from this point on, the second person is used repeatedly 
with reference to Eumzus only. No satisfactory explana- 
tion has been found for this change of person, which un- 
pleasantly interrupts the flow of the narrative. For this 
reason the third person has been substituted in such passages 
in this translation. 

You know how a womanis. Are modern women similarly 
inclined? 


BOOK XV 


Welcome a guest while he stays and ... speed him 
when he wishes to go. This is the origin of the well-known 
maxim: ‘Welcome the coming, and speed the parting 
guest.” 

Mixing bowl. Something like the modern punch bowl. 
Although the Greeks were much given to the use of wine, 
in classical as well as in Homeric times, it was seldom used 
in its full strength. Half-and-half was the strongest mixture 
allowed; and more often two parts of wine were mixed with 
three of water. 

If such a person ever existed. This oft-repeated expres- 
sion emphasizes the despair of Odysseus’s friends of ever 
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seeing him again. They have been so long disappointed 
that they begin to look upon Odysseus as a mere creature 
of their own imagination. 

The islands, which seemed to drift rapidly behind him. 
Literally: ‘‘The swift islands.’”’ One who has sailed among 
islands will feel the poetry of this passage. To one in a 
swiftly-moving vessel the boat seems to stand still, while 
islands drift by. 

A man to whom you might go—Eurymachus. Telema- 
chus momentarily thinks of Eurymachus as the most appro- 
priate one to whom to send the stranger, Theoclymenus. 
But when an omen unfavorable to Eurymachus appears at 
the mention of his name, and Theoclymenus prophesies that 
Telemachus’s family ‘“‘are masters in Ithaca forever,’ 
Telemachus changes his mind suddenly and entrusts the 
stranger to his own loyal friend Pirzus. 

The iron heavens. The sky is likened to a dome of 
metal. See note at beginning of Book III. 

Such things always cheer the hearts of servants. This 
and other passages show that faithful slaves were very 
kindly treated in Homeric times. 

He would fetch you a very large sum. The kidnapping 
of even prominent people by pirates seems to have been 
common in those days. 


BOOK XVI 


His own son stood in the doorway. So simply Homer 
records the longed-for moment which means so much to 
Odysseus, who last saw Telemachus as an infant. 

His father rose to give him his seat. Odysseus does not 
forget that to Telemachus he is merely a forlorn old beggar; 
and etiquette requires that he yield his seat to the crown 
prince. 


Keep your seat. The well-bred young prince respects 


age, even in a beggar. 


The dogs did not bark, but slunk timidly away. Homer’s — 
intimate knowledge of dogs is most interesting. The © 


savage brutes which came so near tearing the strange beggar 
to pieces wag their tails at the approach of Telemachus, 
and, with an uncanny superhuman knowledge that Athene 


is more than mortal, slink timidly away. Although nothing — 


i 
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is directly said about it, we feel that the two dogs which 
follow Telemachus when he goes forth to the assembly are 
of quite a different type. Many writers have since dwelt 
upon the uncanny instinct of dogs, but none have been 
more successful in making them live before us. 

A dark beard grew about his chin. Dark, compared 
with the grey one of the old beggar. It could hardly have 
been ‘‘black,”’ as it has been translated; for the golden locks 
of Odysseus were referred to by Athene when she proposed 
to transform him into an aged beggar. 

Weapons themselves lead men on. This is the conten- 
tion of modern pacifists. 

Now the suitors were dismayed and disheartened. 
Homer does not tell how they heard of the arrival of Telem- 
achus from Pylos, but lets us infer that the maids who 
overheard the announcement of the herald to Penelope have 
informed them. 


BOOK XVII 


Golden Aphrodite. One cannot be sure of the exact 
import of this epithet of the goddess of love and beauty. 
It may have reference to her golden hair, or may perhaps 
have been suggested by her holding the golden apple as the 
prize for beauty according to “the judgment of Paris.” 
(See the myth of Paris.) John Stuart Blackie says: “‘As 
applied to the goddess of love the epithet seems exceedingly 
appropriate, love being the best and most valuable of all 
possessions.” 

At sight of Odysseus after twenty years. Again, in this 
most famous reference of Homer to the dog, the uncanny 
knowledge of his old pet, Argos, is seen in his recognition of 
his master after twenty long years, in spite of a disguise 
which has deceived all his human acquaintances. 

May he have everything which in his heart he longs for. 
This prayer of Odysseus has a definite meaning to Telem- 
achus which is not conveyed to the unsuspecting suitors. 

Telemachus sneezed loudly. The ancients made much of 
a sneeze as a happy omen. It is thus spoken of by several 
other ancient writers, and the superstition persists today in 
such expressions of a wish when one sneezes as “‘God bless 
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you!”’ and the German ‘‘Gesundheit.’”’ Among the ancient 
Greeks the wish took the form: ‘‘Zeus save you!” 


BOOK XVIII 


Irus. Another bit of Homeric humor. It is as if they 
had called him ‘“‘a masculine Iris.”” The goddess Iris was 
the messenger of Heré and traveled on the rainbow. 

Odysseus rejoiced in the good omen which their wish 
implied. Had they recognized the beggar as Odysseus, this 
wish would never have been expressed. 

“T have a desire such as I never had before to show 
myself to the suitors, hateful as they are to me.’”’ Penelope 
is represented as being impelled by Athene, rather than by 
her own inclinations. This appearance of Penelope leads 
to her receiving many valuable gifts. Thus Athene brings 
about a partial payment for all the property which the 
suitors have squandered. 

The well-greaved Greeks. An epithet of the Greeks 
commonly used throughout the Iliad. Greaves were shin 
guards of leather or metal used as a protection to the lower 
legs. 

In order that Odysseus’s grievance might be the greater. 
Athene wishes Odysseus to become so indignant that he 
will not be tempted to show mercy to any of the suitors. 

“Go home to bed whenever you feel like it! Of course 
I am not driving anyone away.” This broad hint of Telem- 
achus reminds one of thesaying: ‘‘Here is your hat. What 
is your hurry?” 


BOOK XIX 


A dog with his fore paws was holding down a spotted 
fawn. Here again we have a description of a real work of 
aNGen as 
If one is kind and thinks kind thoughts, his friends extend 
his fame far and wide. This must have been a favorite 
text when the works of Homer were used as schoolbooks 
by the later Greeks. It is still worthy of consideration. 

Immediately she recognized the scar. Much importance 
is attached to the different tokens by which the identity of 
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Odysseus is established. Of these the scar is the most 
prominent and the most personal. 

The gift of sleep. Sleep and dreams were thought to be 
gifts from the gods. 

The sun, rising from the gently-flowing deep stream of 
Ocean. In Homeric times the world was supposed to be a 
flat oval disc, around which the stream of Oceanus—some- 
times called River Ocean—flowed from west to east. Helios 
in his chariot drawn by four snow-white steeds rose from 
the Ocean stream in the east and drove across the vault 
of the sky every day. Upon reaching the opposite point 
of the stream in the evening, he entered a huge golden boat 
and together with his horses and chariot was carried along 
the current of the stream to the northward while he slept, 
until he reached the usual starting point in the east. 

The axes ... set in a row like a ship’s stays. These 
axes were probably double-headed ones of the ancient Cretan 
type, with curved blades; and the feat to be performed was 
to shoot between the blades over the tips of the handles 
straight through the semicircular furrow formed by the 
succession of axes, which would resemble a ship’s stays. 


BOOK XxX 


“Telemachus, no one is more unfortunate than you in his 
guests.”? Jt was the height of insolence for these uninvited 
and unwelcome guests to speak insultingly of those whom 
Telemachus had chosen to welcome in his home. 


BOOK XxI 


Yet I but laugh and in my silly mood act pleased. Telem- 
achus, the only one present who knows that the supposed 
beggar is Odysseus, cannot suppress his amusement at the 
situation of the suitors, who have not the slightest chance 
of winning Penelope, even if successful in the contest, but 
will, instead, so soon awaken to the realization of the 
presence of her husband. 

Then go to your room and attend to your own affairs. 
This is not the first time in the Odyssey that Telemachus 
has asserted his authority and sent his mother to her room 
by this same formula. The reader is now accustomed to it 
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and it does not jar so harshly. Thus Homer has prepared 
the way naturally for the removal of Penelope from a scene 
of slaughter which it would not be fitting for a woman to 
look upon. 

Then they shall amuse themselves with dance and song. 
Another example of grim Homeric humor is this reference 
to the kind of song and dance which are to be the accom- 
paniment of this final feast of the suitors—their outery 
when they find themselves trapped, and their futile effort to 
escape death. 


BOOK XXII 


Bring me some sulphur to keep off disease. This fumi- 
gation of the palace with sulphur fumes is startlingly modern. 


BOOK XXIII 


Her knees grew so strong that her feet stumbled from 
unusual speed. The excitement of the old nurse gives her 
a false strength, and her eagerness makes her forget her age. 
Her feet cannot carry her fast enough to tell the joyful news 
to her mistress. 

The merry sound of the feet of men-and of fair-girdled 
women. Although the ancient Greeks are not supposed to 
have danced with women in the modern sense, this passage 
certainly gives the impression of modern dancing at a 
wedding. 

No sleep fell on her eyelids till he had told her all. 
Homer makes the feminine curiosity of Penelope the excuse 
for a complete resumé in outline of the wanderings of 
Odysseus after leaving Troy. 


BOOK XXIV 


Cyllenian Hermes. So called from his birth on the 
mountain of Cyllene in Arcadia. 

Called forth the souls. Hermes as conductor of souls to 
the realm of the dead was called “‘Psychopompus.” He 
was also the god of roads and travel, and the guide of the 
living on their journeys. 

The beautiful golden wand. This magic wand of Hermes, 
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which was twined with two serpents and surmounted by a 
pair of wings, was called the “caduceus.” It was thought to 
have the power of reconciling conflicting elements. The 
story is that Apollo gave it to Hermes in exchange for the 
lyre. To test its power Hermes placed it between two 
fighting snakes which immediately twined themselves 
about it. 

Meadows of asphodel. The asphodel, or ‘‘king’s spear,” 
(an insignificant species of the lily family) is a common weed 
in Greece. In Greek mythology it was the peculiar flower 
of the dead; probably because it abounded in desolate 
places and about tombs. 

Your mother, too, who came forth from the sea. Thetis. 
See Glossary. 

Daughters of ‘‘the old man of the sea.’’ Nereus is here 
meant. His fifty daughters were called Nereids, and were 
attendants of Poseidon. The most important of them were 
Amphitrite (the wife of Poseidon), Thetis, and Galatea. 

Took up grimy dust and poured if upon his hoary head. 
This is an oriental custom expressive of deepest grief. See 
JOD, Las 

Give me some manifest proof. The manifest tokens by 
which the identity of Odysseus is established in the Odyssey 
are (1) the scar on his leg; (2) his exact knowledge of the 
details of a costume which Penelope had made for him, 
including the design of its golden clasp; (3) his knowledge 
of the peculiar construction of the bridal bed of Penelope; 
(4) his recollection of trees and grape vines in the garden of 
Laértes, which were presented to him by his father when he 
was a little boy. 

Rumor was going forth everywhere throughout the city. 
Virgil enlarges upon this personification of Rumor by 
Homer in 4/neid IV, 173-188: 

“Fame than whom never plague that runs 

Its way more swiftly wins: 

Her very motion lends her power: 

She flies and waxes every hour. 

At first she shrinks, and cowers from dread: 

Ere long she soars on high: 

Upon the ground she plants her tread, 

Her forehead in the sky.”” (Connington’s transiation.) 
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GLOSSARY OF NAMES 


A-cas-tus (d-kis’tiis), son of 
Pelias, king of Ioleos, anda 
friend of Jason. 

A-che-ans (&-ké’anz), the 
ruling nation of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, hence often used 
by Homer as a general 
term for the Greeks. The 
namesArgives and Danadns 
were similarly used. 

Ach-er-on (ak’ér-6n), a river 
of Hades. 

A-chil-les (d-kil’éz), son of 
Peleus, king of Phthiotis 
in Thessaly, and Thetis, a 
goddess of the sea. He was 
the most prominent Greek 
hero in the Trojan War. 

Ac-ro-ne-us (ik-r0’/né-iis), a 
young Pheeacian athlete. 

A-dras-te (d-dris’té), a wait- 
ing-maid of Helen. 

#E-x-a (6-é'c), the island of 
Circe, supposed to be be- 
tween Italy and Sicily. 

#E-6-tes (6-6’téz), a wizard, 
brother of Circe; king of 
Colophon. 

ZE-ge (6’jé), one of the twelve 
original Achean towns. It 
contains a celebrated tem- 
ple of Poseidon. 

#-zis (@jis), a shield or 
breastplate made from the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, 
which suckled the infant 


Zeus on the island of Crete. 
It was fringed with ser- 
pents and bore in its center 
the head of the Gorgon, 
who turned all who 
looked upon her to stone. 
Thunder and lightning 
were supposed to result 
when Zeus shook the egis. 
It was later considered an 
attribute of Athene as 
queen of the air. 

#é-gis-thus (6-jis’thiis), son 
of Thyestes and cousin of 
Agamemnon. /Kgisthus 
and Clytemnestra, the wife 
of Agamemnon, murdered 
Agamemnon on his return 
from the siege of Troy. 

#i-gyp-ti-us (é@’jip’ti-tis), an 
agéd citizen of Ithaca; 
father of Antiphus, who 
was eaten by the Cyclops. 

#-0-li-a (@-6'li-d), the island 
home of AZolus, ruler of the 
winds. 

#-o-lus (@’6-liis), ruler of the 
winds. He was supposed 
to reside on the island of 
Strongylé, now Stromboli. 

-thon (é’thdn), an assumed 
name of Odysseus. 

Ag-a-mem-non (&g¢”’d-mém/- 
n6én), son of Atreus, brother 
of Menelaiis, and com- 
mander in chief of the 
Greek forces at Troy. 
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A-ge-la-us (4-jé-la’iis), son of 
Damastor of Ithaca, and 
one of Penelope’s suitors. 

A-jax (a’/jiks), son of Tela- 
mon, one of the great 
Greek heroes of the Trojan 


War. 

Al-can-dra (al-kin’dra), wife 
of Polybus of Thebes in 
Egypt. 

Al-cin-oiis (il-sin’6-iis), king 
of the mythical Phezeacians. 

Al-cip-pe (al-s!’pé), a waiting- 
maid of Helen. 

Alc-me-ne (ilk-mé’né), one 
of the mortal wives of Zeus, 
and mother of Heracles. 

Al-ec-tor (Al-&c’tér), father- 
in-law of Menelaiis’s son, 
Megapenthes. 

Al-phei-us (&l-fé’tis), a river 
god of Arcadia and Elis. 
Al-y-bas (al’l-bas), a ficti- 
tious name invented by 
Odysseus and given as his 

place of residence. 

Am-ni-sus (4m-ni’siis), atown 
in the north of Crete. 

Am-pha-li-on ({m-fa'li-6n), a 
squire of Menelaiis. 

Am-phi-a-lus (im-fi’d-lis), a 
Phzacian athlete. 

Am-phim-e-don  (im-f{m/é- 
don), one of the suitors of 
Penelope. 

Am-phin-o-mus  (m-fin’6- 
mus), one of the suitors of 
Penelope from Dulichium. 

Am-phi-tri-te (&m-fi-tri’té), 
daughter of Nereus and 
Doris; wife of Poseidon; 
queen of the sea. 

An-a-ba-sin-e-us  (&n--ba- 
pet), a Pheacian ath- 
ete. 


GLOSSARY 


An-chi-a-lus (an-ki’a-liis), 
(1) a Pheacian athlete; 
(2) an assumed name for 
the father of Mentes. 

An-drae-mon (in-dré’mdn), 
father of the Greek hero 
Thoas. 

An-ti-clei-a (An”ti-kli’a), wife 
of Laértes, and mother of 
Odysseus. 

An-ti-clus (An’ti-cliis), one of 
the Greeks in the siege of 
Troy. 

An-til-o-chus (4n-til’6-ciis), a 
son of Nestor. He sacri- 
ficed his life to save that of 
his father in battle. 

An-tin-o-iis ({n-tin’6-iis), son 
of Eupeithes, a leading cit- 
izen of Ithaca, and leader 
of the suitors of Penelope. 

An-tiph-a-tes (&n-tif’4-téz), 
fabled king of the Lestry- 
gonians. 

An-ti-phus (n’ti-fiis), son of 
Aigyptius of Ithaca, eaten 
jast of all by the Cyclops. 

A-phei-das (&-fi’das), a ficti- 
tious name invented by 


Odysseus. 

Aph-ro-di-te (af’rd-di’té), 
daughter of Zeus and 
Dione; goddess of love 
and beauty. 


A-pol-lo (d-p6l’6), god of the 
sun, medicine, music, po- 
etry, art; handsomest of 
the gods; son of Zeus and 
Leto, and twin brother of 
Artemis [Diana]. 

Ar-cei-si-us (ir-si/si-iis), fa- 
ther of Laértes, and grand- 
father of Odysseus. 

A-res (a/réz), Mars, the god 
of war. 


GLOSSARY 


A-re-te (8-ré’té), wife of 
Alcinoiis, king of the 
Pheeacians. 


Ar-e-thu-sa (&r’é-thi’sa), a 
water nymph. 

Ar-e-ti-as (Ar-é’ti-As), an an- 
cient nobleman of Dulich- 
ium. 

A-re-tus (4-ré’tlis), one of the 
seven sons of Nestor. 

Ar-gives (ar’jivz), the in- 
habitants of the city of 
Argos or of the whole 
Peloponnesus. 

Ar-go (ar’gd), a fifty-oared 
ship used by Jason and his 

companions in their expe- 
dition in’ search of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Ar-gos (ar’g6s), (1) in Homer 
sometimes the name ap- 
plied to the whole Pelopon- 
nesus, sometimes only to 
the city of Argos in Argolis; 
(2) the pet dog of Odysseus, 
which alone recognized 
him in his disguise as an 
old beggar. 

Ar-gus (ar’giis), “the all- 
seeing one,” a mythical 
personification of the starry 
heavens. Hermes at the 
command of Zeus lulled 
him to sleep by sweet 
music and when all his 
eyes were closed cut off 
his head. Heré placed 
his eyes in the tail of the 
peacock, which was _ her 
especial bird. 

Ar-nae-us (ar-né’tis), the beg- 
gar pugilist who was de- 
feated by Odysseus. 

‘Ar-ta-ci-a (ar-ta’si-d), aspring 
used by the Lestrygonians. 
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Ar-te-mis (ar’té-mis) [Diana], 
goddess of the moon and 
the chase; daughter of 
Zeus and Latona; twin 
sister of the sun god Apollo. 

Ar-y-bas (Ar’i-bas), a wealthy 
citizen of Sidon. 

A-the-ne (&-thé’né), goddess 
of wisdom, defensive war- 
fare, spinning and needle- 
work, agriculture and 
horticulture. Queen of the 
air. As Pallas Athene, 
goddess of lightning and 
storm. Born from the 
head of Zeus full-armed. 

Ath-ens (&th’énz), the most 
famous city of Greece, sit- 
uated in Attica. 

At-las (&t’lais), son of the 
Titans Iapetus and Asia. 
Because of his opposition 
to Zeus in the Battle of the 
Gods and Giants, doomed 
to hold the heavens on his 
shoulders. 

A-treus (&/troos), son of 
Pelops and Hippodamia 
and grandson of Tantalus. 

At-ti-ca (At’i-ca), the division 
of Greece, of which Athens 

_ is the most important city. 

Au-ton-o-€ (6-tdn’6-é), a 
waiting-maid of Penelope. 

A-ven-gers (d-vénj’érz), the . 
Furies, goddesses who lived 
in the underworld but 
came to earth to torment 
criminals and avenge their 
crimes of disobedience to- 
ward parents, disrespect 
for old age, perjury, mur- 
der, violation of hospitality 
and disregard for suppli- 
ants. 
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B 
Bo-e-tho-iis (bd-é’thd-ts), a 
Spartan nobleman. 
Bo-6-tes (b6-3’téz), the North 


tar 
Bo-re-as (bd’ré-&s), the North 
Wind. 


C 

Cal-li-o-pe (ki-li’6-pé), Muse 
of Epic or narrative poetry. 

Ca-lyp-so (ka-lip’so), a sea 
nymph, daughter of Atlas. 

Cas-tor (kas’tér) of Crete, a 
fictitious name given by 
Odysseus as that of his 
father. 

Cau-co-ni-ans (k6-k6/ni-iins), 
anancient people of Greece. 

Cen-taur (sén’tdr), one of a 
mythical race of Thessaly, 
half man, half horse. 

Chal-cis (k3l’sis), a town in 
Afolia at the mouth of the 
Evenus River. 

Cha-ryb-dis (kd-rib’dis), 
daughter of Poseidon and 
Gea, a greedy woman who 
stole oxen from Heracles 
and was hurled by Zeus 
into the sea, where she 
occupied a whirlpool oppo- 
site the rock Scylla. 

Chi-os (ki’3s), one of the 
largest and most famous 
islands of the A‘gean Sea, 
off the coast of Ionia. 

Ci-co-ni-ans (si-k0’/ni-anz), a 
people of Thrace. 

Cir-ce (sir’sé), daughter of 
the Sun and Persé, an 
ocean nymph. She’ was 
famous for her magic arts. 

“City of Evil,’ an expression 
used to avoid the mention 
of the name Troy. 


GLOSSARY 


Clym-e-nus (klim’é-nis), fa- 
ther of Eurydice, the wife 
of Nestor. 

Cly-tem-nes-tra (kli’tém- 
nés’tra), daughter of Tyn- 
dareus; sister of Castor; 
half sister of Helen; wife of 
Agamemnon. 

Cly-ti-us (klish’f-iis), a citizen 
of Ithaca; father of Telem- 
achus’s friend Pireus. 

Cly-to-neus (kli-td’nis), a 
son of Alcinoiis. 

Cno-sus (nd’stis), the royal 
city on the northern coast 
of Crete. 

Co-cy-tus (ké-si’tiis), ‘river 
of wailing,’ one of the 
rivers of Hades. 

Cra-te-is (krda-tés), mother 
of the monster Scylla. 

Cre-tans (kré’tanz), inhabit- 
ants of the island of Crete. 

Crete (krét), a large island in 
the Mediterranean. Sea. 
Seat of the advanced 
Minoan civilization which 
extends back to 3000 B.c. 

Crou-ni (kroo’ni), “the 
springs,” a place in the 
south of Elis near the 
river Calcis, according to 
Merry. 

tiedanane (té-sip’tis), a 
wealthy suitor of Penelope 
from Samos, who threw an 
ox-hoof at Odysseus when 
he was begging of the 
suitors. 

Cte-si-us (té’s!-iis), the father 
of Eumeeus. 

Cy-clops (si’kldps), a race of 
huge giants who had one 
circular eye placed in the 
forehead. 


GLOSSARY 


Cy-do-ni-ans (si-dd’/ni-ans), 
people of Cydonia, one of 
the chief cities of Crete. 

Cy-prus (si’priis), a large is- 
land of the Mediterranean. 


D 

Da-mas-tor (d&-mis’tér), 
citizen of Ithaca. 

Dawn, E-os (és) [Aurora], 
daughter of Hyperion, the 
earliest light god in Greece. 

De-los (dé’lés), an island in 
the Aigean Sea upon which 
Apollo and Artemis were 
supposed to have been 
born. 

De-mod-i-cus (dé-m6d’J-ciis), 
a famous Pheeacian bard. 
Dem-op-tol-e-mus (dém-ép- 
tol’é-mis), one of Penel- 

ope’s suitors. 

Deu-ca-li-on (di-ka/li-in), 
son of Prometheus and 
Clymene, or, as some say, 
Pandora. The father, or, ac- 
cording to others, the broth- 
er of Hellen, the reputed 
founder of the Greek race. 

pee? (di-in’d). See Arte- 


Dies (di’6-kléz), king of 
Phere in Messenia. 
Di-o-med (di’d-méd), Dio- 
mede (di’d-méd), other 
names for Diomedes. 
Di-o-me-des_ (di’d-mé’dez), 
son of Tydeus, one of the 
bravest Greeks in the 
Trojan War, ranking next 
to Achilles and Ajax. 
Di-o-ny-sus (di’6-ni’sts) 
[Bacchus], god of fertility 
as displayed by the vine; 
and therefore god of wine. 
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Dme-tor (mé’tér), a name 
fabricated by Odysseus. 
Do-do-na (dé-d6/na), the site 
of the most ancient oracle 
of Greece in Epirus, where 
the responses were origin- 
ally from a sacred oak tree. 

Do-li-us (dd’li-tis), (1) father 
of the insolent goatherd 
Melanthius; (2) a slave of 
Laértes; his six sons wel- 
comed Odysseus home and 
joined him against the 
suitors. 

Do-ri-ans (d6’ri-inz), a race 
that invaded Greece from 
the north about the tenth 
century B.C 

Du-lich-i-um | (doo-lik’1-tm), 
an island near Ithaca, 
which belonged to the 
kingdom of Odysseus. 

Dy-mas (di’mas), a famous 
seaman of Scheria. 


E 

Earth-shaker, a name applied 
to Poseidon. 

Ech-e-ne-us (&k-é-n@’iis), 
patriarch among the Phza- 
cians. 

Ech-e-phron (&k’é-frén), one 
of the seven sons of Nestor. 

Ech-e-tus (&k’é-tiis), a king 
of Epirus, famous for his 


cruelty. 
E-gypt (@’jipt), the most 
important country of 


northern Africa. 

E-gypt-us (é-jip’ttis), an an- 
client name for the river 
Nile in Egypt. 

Ei-do-the-a (i-dd’thé-d), a 
sea goddess; daughter of 
Proteus. 
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E-la-treus (6-la’troos), a 
young Pheeacian athlete. 
El-a-tus (él’d-tiis), one of 

Penelope’s suitors. 

E-lis (é/lis), a district in the 
northwestern part of the 
Peloponnesus. 

El-i-thy-ia (él-1-thi’ya), a cav- 
ern at Amnisus in Crete. 

El-pe-nor (él-pé’nér), the 
companion of Odysseus, 
who, while intoxicated, fell 
from the roof of Circe’s 
palace and broke his neck. 

E-ly-sian (é-lizh’an) Plain, 
the plain of Elysium, the 
abode of the happy dead 
located by Homer on the 
western margin of the 
earth, by Hesiod and Pin- 
dar on the Isles of the 
Blessed in the Western 
Ocean, and by later poets 
in the underworld. 

E-pei-ans (é-pi’anz), a people 
of Elis. 

E-pei-us (6-pi’tis), the build- 
er of the wooden horse at 
Troy. 

E-per-i-tus (€-pér’I-tiis), a 
fictitious name assumed by 
Odysseus. 

E-phy-ra (é’fi-rd), an ancient 
name for the city of Co- 
rinth. 

Er-e-bus (&r’é-biis), the dark 
entrance into Hades. 

E-rech-theus (é-r&ék’thiis), a 
mythical early king of 
Athens, who founded the 
worship of Athene there 
and was afterward wor- 
shiped with her in the 
ee eee on the Acrop- 
olis. 


GLOSSARY 


E-rem-bi-ans (é-rém’bi-anz), 
an unknown people. 

E-ret-meus (¢-rét’miis), a 
Pheacian athlete. 

Er-y-man-thus (ér-I-miin’- 
thus), a mountain range in 
the northwest of Arcadia. 

E-te-o-neus (é’té-d’n00s), a 
nobleman who served Men- 
elaiis as an attendant. 
E-thi-o-pi-ans (é’thi-d’pi- 
nz), a fabled people dwell- 
ing in the upper valley of 
the Nile. 

Eu-be-a (G-ba’a), the largest 
island of the Aigean Sea, off 
the coasts of Attica, Bceo- 
tia, and southern Thessaly. 

Eu-me-us (i-mé@’iis), the 
faithful swineherd of Odys- 
seus. He was stolen from 
the palace of his father, 
Ctesius, ruler of a fabled 
island called Syria, and sold 
to Laértes when still a 
small boy. 

Eu-pei-thes (i-pi’théz), a 
leading citizen of Ithaca; 
father of Antinoiis. 

Eu-rus (iris), the 
Wind. 

Eu-ry-a-des (i-ri’d-déz), one 
of Penelope’s suitors. 

Eu-ry-a-lus (d-ri/a-liis), a 
Pheacian athlete. 

Eu-ry-clei-a (i-ré-kli’a), an 
old slave woman of Laértes 
who nursed both Odysseus 
and Telemachus. 

Eu-ry-da-mas (i-rid’d-mas), 
one of Penelope’s suitors. 

Eu-ryd-i-ce (ti-rid’f-sé), wife 
of Nestor. 

Eu-ryl-o-chus (d-ril’6-kis), a 
companion of Odysseus 


East 


GLOSSARY 


who escaped from the 
house of Circe when his 
comrades were changed 
into swine. 

Eu-rym-a-chus (ti-rim’a-kis), 
a treacherous leader of 
Penelope’s suitors. 

Eu-ryn-o-me _ __ (ii-rin’6-mé), 
Penelope’s housekeeper. 

Eu-ryn-o-mus (i-ri’/nd-mis), 
son of Agyptius, and a 
suitor of Penelope. 

Eu-ry-ti-on (t-ri’ti-6n), a cel- 
ebrated Centaur. 

Eu-ry-tus (i’ri-tiis), a skilled 
archer; king of (échalia 
and father of Iolé. 

Ev-e-nor (&v-é’n6r), a citizen 
of Ithaca, and father of 
Leiocritus. 


Ge-a (jé’a), ‘“‘ Mother Earth,” 
wife of Uranus (the Heav- 
ens) and mother of the 
Titans, Cyclopes, and Hek- 
atonchires, and of the 
monsters Typhon, Antzus, 
and Tityos. ; 

Ger-es-tus (jér-és’tiis), a 
promontory and harbor at 
the southern end of Eubcea. 

Ger-e-ni-an (jér-é’nI-an), 
probably pertaining to Ger- 
enia, a town in Messenia. 

Gor-tyn (gér’tin), an ancient 
city on the south shore of 
Crete, rivaling Cnosus in 


power. 
Graces, the Charites, god- 
desses of grace and of all 
that lends charm to nature 
and human life. Their 
names are EHuphrosyne 
(Joy), Thalia (Bloom), and 
Aglaia (Brightness). 
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Greek, an old name of gen- 
eral application to the 
different races of Greece, 
which finally gave way to 
the term Hellenes among 
the Greeks but was re- 
tained by the Romans. 

Gy-re (ji’‘ré), a promontory 
located by some off south- 
east Eubcea, by others in 
the haces 


Ha-des (ha’dez), a name 
applied to Pluto, king of 
the underworld and the 
dead, and also to the under- 
world itself. 

Hal-i-ther-ses  (hi1’1-thér’- 
sés), a seer of Ithaca. 

Ha-li-us Anas li-ts), a son of 
Alcinoii 

Hel-en (hal’én), daughter of 
Zeus and Leda; wife of 
Menelaiis, king of Sparta 
Her abduction by Paris, 
son of Priam, was the 
cause of the Trojan War. 

He-li-os (hé’li-ds). .See Sun. 

Hel-las (hél’as), in Homer’s 
time applied to the north- 
ern peninsula of Greece; 
later extended to include 
all Greece. 

He-phes-tus (hé-fés’tis) 
[Vulcan], son of Zeus and 
Heré; god of fire and of 
arts. involving the use of 
fire. All masterpieces of 
metal work spoken of in 
Greek mythology are at- 
tributed to him. 

Her-a-cles (hér’d-kléz), Her- 
cules, the most famous and 
one of the oldest heroes of 
Greek mythology. 
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He-ré (hé’ré) [Juno], wife of 
Zeus and queen of the gods; 
goddess of marriage. 

Her-mes (hir’méz) [Mer- 
cury], son of Zeus and 
Maia; the special messen- 
ger of Zeus, distinguished 
by his wingéd sandals 
(talaria), winged cap (peta- 
sus), and the caduceus, a 
magic wand twined with 
two serpents. 

Her-mi-o-ne (hér-mi’6-né), 
daughter, and only child of 
Menelaiis and Helen. 

Hip-po-da-mi-a  (hip”’6-da- 
mi-d), a waiting-maid of 
Penelope. 

Hip-po-tas (hip’é-tds), father 
of AXolus. 

Hy-pe-ri-a (hi-pé’ri-a), ‘“High- 
land,” the mythical ancient 
abode of the Pheeacians. 


T-ar-da-nus (i-ar’dd-niis), a 
river in the north of Gite 
which flowed near the town 
Cydonia. 

T-a-sus (i’ '4-sits), father of 
Dmetor; a name fabricated 
by Odysseus. 

I-ca-ri-us (i-ka/ri-iis), son of 
(ébalus of Sparta; father 
of Penelope. 

I-dom-e-neus (i-dém/é-nis), 
son of Deucalion of Crete, 
and grandson of Minos. 
One of Helen’s unsuccessful 
suitors, and one of the bray- 
est Greek heroes at Troy. 

I-no (i’nd). See Leucothea. 

Iph-i-tus (iff-tiis), son of 
Eurytus of Qichalia in 
Messenia. 

1 


GLOSSARY 


J-rus (i’riis), a nickname of 
the beggar pugilist Arnzeus. 
Is-ma-rus (is’ma-riis), a town 
of the Ciconians in Thrace. 
Ith-a-ca (ith’d-kd), (1) an 
island twelve miles long in 
the Ionian Sea off the coast 
of Epirus; (2) a city on 
this island, birthplace and 
residence of Odysseus. 
Ithacans, inhabitants of the 
island or city of Ithaca. 
Ith-a-cus (ith’d-kiis), an an- 


cient hero after whom 
Ithaca was named. 
It-y-lus (it’i-lis), son of 


Zethus and Aidon. Atdon, 
envious of Niobe, wife of 
her brother Amphion, who 
had six sons and six daugh- 
ters, in an attempt to slay 
Niobe’s oldest son, killed 
Itylus by mistake. 


Ja-son (ja’siin), one of the 
earlier heroes of Greece. 
Ju-no (joo’nd) [Heré], which 

see. 


Kro-nos (krd/nés), a Titan, 
youngest son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Geea (Earth); 
brother and husband of 
Rhea [Cybele], and father 
of Hestia [Vesta], Demeter 
[Ceres], Heré [Juno], 
Hades [Pluto], Poseidon 
[Neptune], and Zeus [Ju- 
piter]. 


La-ér-tes ewer king of 
Ithaca; son of Arceisius 
and father of Odysseus. 


GLOSSARY 


Les-try-go-nia  (lés-tri-gd/- 
ni-d), a mythical country. 
See Lestrygonians. 

Les-try-go-ni-ans (lés-tri- 
go/ni-anz), an entirely 
mythical race of cannibals 
located by the Greeks on 
the east coast of Sicily, but 
by Roman poets on the 
southern coast of Latium. 

Lam-pe-ti-a (lim-pé-ti’a), 
daughter of Helios and 
sister of Phaéthon. 

Lam-pus (lim’piis), one of 
the swift steeds of the sun- 
god Apollo. 

La-od-a-mas_  (la-6d’a-mas), 
the favorite son of Alcinoiis. 

Lap-iths (lAp’iths), a giant 
race of Thessaly. 

Lei-oc-ri-tus _(li-6k’ri-tiis), 
son of Evenor, of Ithaca, 
and one 
suitors. 

Lei-o-des (li-d’déz), a seer, 
son of Ginops, and one of 
the suitors of Penelope. 

Les-bos (lés’bés), a large 
island of the Algean Sea off 
the coast of Asia Minor. 

Leu-coth-e-a  (lt-kdth’é-a), 
Ino, the daughter of Cad- 
mus, king of Bceotian 
Thebes. Pursued by her 
insane husband, Athamas, 
she threw herself into the 
sea and became immortal- 
ized as the sea goddess 
Leucothea. 

Lib-y-a (lib’i-a), a district of 
northern Africa. 

Lotus-eaters, the ‘‘Lo-toph- 
a-gi” (16-t6f’d-ji), a fabled 
people on the north coast 
of Africa. 


of Penelope’s’ 
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Ma-le-a (ma-lé’a), a promon- 
tory on the southeast coast 
of Laconia, famous. for 
being washed by a very 
rough sea. 

Mas-tor (mis’tér), father of 
Halitherses, the seer. 

Me-don (mé’don), a faithful 
herald in the household of 
Penelope. 

Meg-a-pen-thes (még-d-pén’- 
théz), “great sorrow,” the 
name given by Menelaiis 
to his son to signify his 
grief at the loss of Helen. 

Me-lam-pus (mé-lim’pus), a 
brother of Bias, the oldest 
Greek seer. : 

Mel-an-thi-us  (mél-3n’thi- 
us), an insolent goatherd 
on the estate of Odysseus 
who was unfaithful to his 
master. 

Mel-an-tho (mél-3n’th6), 
daughter of Dolius and 
sister of the insolent goat- 
herd Melanthius; a 
disloyal maid-servant of 
Penelope. 

Men-e-la-iis (mén-é-li/iis), 
king of Sparta; younger 
brother of Agamemnon, 
and husband of the beauti- 
ful Helen by her choice 
among her many suitors. 

Men-e-ti-as (mén-é’ti-as), 
father of Patroclus. 

Men-tes (mén’téz), assumed 
name of Athene, who in 
this disguise claimed to be 
king of the Taphians. 

Men-tor (mén’tor), a sage of 
Ithaca to whom Odysseus 
confided the care of his 
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house and the education of 
his son when he left for 
Troy. His name has be- 
come proverbial for a 
faithful advisor. 

Mer-cu-ry (mir’kt-ri), Latin 
name for Hermes. 

Mes-se-ne (més-sé’né), capi- 
tal of Messenia, a district 
in the southwest of the 
Peloponnesus. 

Mi-mas (mi’mds), a promon- 
tory in Ionia opposite the 
island of Chios. 

Muse, the nine Muses, daugh- 
ters of Zeus and the Titan- 
ess Mnemosyne (Memory), 
were thought to be the 
inspirers of different arts 


and sciences. They are 
Calliope (Epic Poetry), 
Clio (History), Urania 


(Astronomy), Polyhymnia 
(Sacred Music), Melpom- 
ene (Tragic Drama), Erato 
(Love Poetry), Terpsichore 
(Dancing), and Thalia 
(Comedy). 

My-ce-nz (mi-sé’né), a city 
on the plain of Argolis once 
ruled by Agamemnon. 

My-ce-ne (mi-sé’né), daugh- 
ter of Machus, from whom 
the city Mvcenz took its 
name. 

Myr-mi-don (mdr’m{-dén), 
pertaining to the Myrmi- 
dons. 

Myr-mi-dons (mir’mi-dons), 
a race in southern Thes- 
saly. According to my- 
thology, Zeus changed ants 
on the island of Avgina into 
the ancestors of this war- 
like race. 


GLOSSARY 


N 

Na-iad (na’yid; ni’id), a 
nymph who presided over 
a river, brook, spring, or 
fountain. 

Nau-sic-a-4 (ndé-sik’A-d), a 
Pheeacian princess, canes 
ter of Alcinoiis and Arete. 

Nau-sith-o-iis (né-sith’d-is), 
son of Poseidon and Peri- 
boea; father of Alcinoiis, 
king of the Phzacians. 

Nau-teus (ndé’tiis), a young 
Pheeacian athlete. 

Ne-z-ra (né-é’rd), a nymph, 
mother of Phaéthusa and 
Lampetia. 

Ne-i-on (né-i/6n), thought to 
be a minor peak of the 
range Neriton on the island 
of Ithaca. 

Ne-leus (né’liis), son of Posei- 
don and Tyro; father of 
Nestor. 

Ne-op-tol-e-mus (né’5p-tél’- 
é-miis), son of Achilles; 
became the husband of 
Menelaiis’s daughter Her- 
mione. 

Nes-tor (nés’tér), king of 
Pylos; only one of twelve 
sons of Neleus who escaped 
being killed by Heracles 
[Hercules] by being away 
from home among the 
Gerenians. 

Ni-sus (ni’siis), a prince of 
Dulichium; father of Am- 
phinomus, a suitor of Pe- 
nelope. 

No-é-mon (nd-é’m6n), son of 
Phronius the Ithacan. He 
lent his ship for the 
voyage of Telemachus to 
Pylos. 
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GLOSSARY 


No-man (nd’min), the ficti- 
tious name which Odysseus 
gave himself when asked 
by the Cyclops, Polyphe- 
mus, who he was. 


No-tus (nd’tiis), the South 
Wind. 
oO 
Ocean [O-ce-an-us (6-sé/d- 


nus), the Ocean Stream], 
according to ancient geog- 
raphy, a “swift, unbounded 
stream which’ surrounded 
the known world. Oce- 
anus is personified as the 
first of the Titans, spring- 
ing from Uranus (Heaven) 
and Geea (Earth). Accord- 
ing to Homer, he was father 
of the gods, of all the rivers 
of the earth, and of three 
thousand Oceanides or 
Ocean Nymphs. 

O-cy-a-lus (6-si’d-liis), a 
young Phzacian athlete. 

O-dys-seus (6-dis’stis) [Ulys- 
ses], “victim of hatred,’ 
king of Ithaca; husband of 
Penelope and father of 
Telemachus. 

C:-cha-li-a (6-ka’li-a), the 
name of towns in Thessaly, 
Messenia, and Eubcea, all 
of which claimed to be the 
abode of Eurytus, whom 
Heracles defeated and slew. 
According to Homer, how- 
ever, Apollo slew Eurytus. 

O-gyg-i-a (6-jij'I-d), the 
mythical island where 
Calypso, the enchantress, 
dwelt. 

O-lym-pi-an _(6-l{m’p!-an), 
pertaining to the Great 
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Council of Mount Olym- 


pus, which included the 
most important Greek 
gods. 


O-lym-pi-ans (6-lim’pi-ans), 
the name applied to the 
chief gods of Greece, who 
were supposed to live above 
the clouds on the summit 
of lofty Mount Olympus. 

O-lym-pus (6-lim’ptis), a 
cloud-capped mountain of 
Thessaly nearly 10,000 feet 
high, according to earliest 
popular belief the abode of 
the greatest Greek gods. 

O-ne-tor (6-né’tér), father of 
Phrontis. ; 

Ops (6ps), father of HEury- 
cleia, the nurse of Telem- 
achus and of his father 
before him. 

O-res-tes (6-rés’téz), son of 
Agamemnon, whose death 
he expiated by slaying his 
mother, Clytemnestra, and 
/Kgisthus—the murderers 
of Agamemnon. 

O-ri-on (6-ri’6n), a mythical 
giant hunter who pursued 
the Pleiades until Zeus 
placed them in the heavens 
as a constellation. 

Or-me-nus (6r’mé-niis), the 
grandfather of Humeeus. 

Or-sil-o-chus (6r-sil’6-kts), 
an ancient king of Phere; 
father of Diocles. 

Or-tyg-i-a ((6r-tij/f-a), “quail 
island,’ a name invented 
by the poet with no refer- 
ence to Delos (anciently 
known as Ortygia) or to 
the island of Ortygia near 
Syracuse. 
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Pe-é-on ee sie a myth- 
ical Egyptia. 

Pal-las (eivas). See Athene. 
The goddess is said by some 
to have received this name 
for having slain the giant 
Pallas. 

Pan-da-re-os (pin-da’ré-és), 
son of Merops of Miletus, 
and father of Addon, wife 
of Zethus, king of Thebes. 
/&don accidentally slew her 
son Itylus, and Zeus, to 
relieve her grief, changed 
her into a nightingale, 
whose mournful songs were 
supposed to be her lamen- 
tations for her son. 

Par-nas-sus (pir-nis’siis), a 
mountain range in Doris 
and Phocis. 

Pa-tro-clus (pd-trd’klis), the 
bosom friend of Achilles. 
While Achilles sulked in 
his tent, Patroclus bor- 
rowed his armor and made 
havoe among the Trojans 
until Hector finally killed 
him. 

Pei-rith-o-iis (pi-rith’é-iis), 
king of the Lapiths, a giant 
race of Thessaly. 

Pei-se-nor (pi-sé’nor), a her- 
ald of Telemachus. 

Pei-sis-tra-tus (pi-sis’tra- 
ttis), one of the seven sons 
of Nestor. 

Pe-las-gi-ans (pé-lis’ji-anz), 
the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece. 

Pe-leus (pé'lis), king of 

hessaly; son of Xacus 
and the nymph Endeis, and 
father of Achilles. 


GLOSSARY 


Pe-li-an (pé’li-dn), pertaining 
to Peleus, the father of 
Achilles. 

Pe-nel-o-pe (pé-nél’é-pé), 
daughter of lIcarius, a 
brother of Tyndareus, king 
of Sparta; wife of Odysseus 
and mother of Telemachus. 

Per-i-be-a (pér-i-bé’a), 
daughter of Eurymedon 
and mother of Alcinoiis. 

Per-i-me-des (pér-i-mé'déz), 
a companion of Odysseus. 

Per-sé (ptir’sé), a daughter 
of Oceanus and mother of 
Circe. 

Per-seph-on-e (pér-séf’6-né), 
also called Pro-ser-pi-na 
(pré-sir’pi-nd) and Pros- 
er-pine (prdés’ér-pin), 
daughter of Zeus and De- 
meter [Ceres]. She was 
stolen away from earth by 
Hades, or Pluto, to be 
queen of the dead. 

Per-seus (pir’siis), one of 
the seven sons of Nestor. 

Phe-a-cia (fé-a/shd), the fa- 
bled country of the Phxa- 
cians. 

Phe-a-cians (fé-a’/shdnz), a 
sate race akin to the 


Phie-d ji-mus (fé’di-miis), king 
of Sidon in Pheenicia. 

Phes-tus (fés’tiis), a town 
in southern Crete near 
Gortyn, said to have been 
built by Phestus, a son of 
Heracles. 

Pha-é-thu-sa (fa-é-thoo’sd), 
a nymph, daughter of 
Helios and Nerza. 

Pha-é-ton (fa’/é-t6n), one of 
the swift steeds of Apollo. 


GLOSSARY 


Pha-ros (fa’rds), a small 
roa off the coast of 
Egyp 

Phete "Ce! 6), may be a 


harbor in southern Elis. 
Phei-don (fi’dén), an ancient 
king of the Thesprotians. 
Phe-mi-us (fé’mi-iis), a cele- 
brated minstrel of Ithaca. 
Phe-re (fé’ré), a town at the 
head of the Messenian 


Gulf. 
Phi-loc-te-tes (fil-6k-té’téz), a 
Malian prince, leader of 
seven ships in the expedi- 
tion against Troy. He 
inherited. the bow and 
arrows of Heracles. 
Phil-c-ti-us_ (fil-e’ti-tis), a 
cattle-herder of Odysseus 
who was loyal to his 
master 
Phil-o-me-lei-des (fil-d-mé- 
li’déz), a Lesbian wrestler. 
Phe-bus (fé’biis), a special 
name for Apollo. 
Phee-nic-i-a (fé-nish’J-d), an 
Asiatic country on the 
coast of Syria; famous in 
antiquity for its commerce. 
Phee-ni-cians (fé-nish’inz), 
people of Pheoenicia. 
Phor-cys (fér’sis), a sea- 
deity, like Proteus, called 
“the old man of the sea.” 
A harbor in Ithaca was 
dedicated to him. 
Phro-ni-us (frd/ni-iis), father 
of Noémon, who lent a 
ship to Telemachus. 
Phron-tis (frén’tis), pilot of 
the ship of Menelaiis. 
Phy-lo (fi/16), a waiting-maid 
of Helen. 
Pi-e-ri-a (pi-é’ri-d), a narrow 
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strip of country on the 
coast of Macedonia. 

Pi-re-us (pi-ré’tis), son of 
Clytius of Ithaca and inti- 
mate friend of Telemachus. 

Pi-san-der (pi-sin’dér), an 
Ithacan nobleman, son of 
Polyctor, and one of the 
suitors of Penelope. 

Ple-ia-des (plé’yd-déz), seven 
daughters of Atlas and the 
Ocean nymph _ Pleione. 
Changed by Zeus into 
stars; they form the con- 
stellation known by this 
name. 

Poi-as (pdy’ds), 
Philoctetes. 
Po-li-tes (pé-li’téz), a com- 
panion and intimate friend 

of Odysseus. 
Po-lyc-tor (pd-lik’tér), an 
Ithacan nobleman. 
Pol-y-bus (pdl’i-biis), a 
prominent citizen — of 
Ithaca; father of Eury- 
machus. 
Po-ly-cas-te (pdl’i-cas’té), a 
daughter of Nestor. 
Pol-y-dam-na (p6l"{-dim’nda), 
wife of Thon of Egypt. 
Pol-y-ne-us (pél’I-né’iis), fa- 
ther of Amphialus. 
Pol-y-phei-des (pél’I-fi’déz), 
father of the Argive seer 
Theoclymenus. 
Pol-y-phe-mon (pdél’{-fé’- 
mon), a fictitious name 
invented by Odysseus. 
Pol-y-phe-mus (p61’i-fé’miis), 
the giant Cyclops with one 
eye, who devoured several 
comrades of Odysseus. 
Pol-y-ther-ses  (pdél’{-thér’- 
séz), father of Ctesippus. 


father of 
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Pon-teus (pén’‘tiis), a Phea- 
cian athlete. 

Pon-ton-o-us (pdn-tdn’d-iis), 
a man-servant of Alcinoiis. 

Po-sei-don (pé-si’dén) [Nep- 
tune], god of the sea and 
all waters; brother of Zeus, 
who, when he conquered 
his father, Kronos, gave to 
his brother, Poseidon and 
Hades, respectively, the 
rule of the sea and of the 
realm of the dead. 

Pram-ne-an (prim/né-dn), a 
name of uncertain deriva- 
tion applied to a heavy 
red wine. 

Pri-am (pri/im), king of 
Troy; husband of Hecuba 
and father of Hector, Paris, 
Cassandra, Creiisa, Polyx- 
ena, and fourteen other 
children. 

Pro-reus (pro’riis), a Phzea- 
cian athlete. 

Pro-teus (pro’tiis; prd’té-tis), 


a sea god who had prophet- 
ic powers. 
Prym-neus (prim/nis), a 


Pheeacian athlete. 

Pyl-i-ans (pil’é-anz), people 
of Pylos. 

Py-los (pi/lés), a city on the 
coast of Messenia south- 
west of Sparta. 

Py-ri-phleg-e-thon (pi’ri-flég’- 
é-thén) “flaming with fire”’ 
—one of the rivers of 
Hades. 

Py-tho (pi’thd), an earlier 
name for oe 


Rei-thron (ri/thrén), a har- 
bor of Ithaca only once 
mentioned. 


GLOSSARY 


Rhad-a-man-thus (rid’a- 
min’thiis), son of Zeus 
and Europa, and brother 
of King Minos of Crete. 
Because of his justice while 
on earth he became after 
his death one of the three 
judges in the abode of the 
dead. 

Rhex-e-nor  (rék-sé’nor), 
brother of Alcinoiis, and 
father of Arete. 


Sa-mos (sai’/mds) or Sa-me 
(sa’mé), the ancient name 
of the island Cephallenia 
near Ithaca. 

Sche-ri-a (ské’ri-d), a mythi- 
cal island inhabited by the 
Pheeacians. 

Scyl-la (sil’ld), a sea nymph 
beloved by Glaucus and in 
jealousy changed by Circe 
into a horrible monster. 

Si-ca-ni-a (sl-ca’n!-d), an im- 
aginary name of a country, 
invented by Odysseus. 

Sic-i-ly (sis’I-li), anciently 
called Trinacria; the larg- 
est island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Si-do-ni-ans  (si-d6/ni-inz), 
inhabitants of Sidon, the 
greatest commercial center 
of Pheenicia until Tyre 
took from it its supremacy. 

Si-rens (si’rénz), a group of 
three sea nymphs who by 
their singing lured mar- 
iners to destruction. 

Spar-ta (spir’td), or Lace- 
demon, the chief city of 
Laconica in the southeast 
of the Peloponnesus. 


GLOSSARY 


Stra-ti-us (stra’ti-iis), one of 
the seven sons of Nestor. 

Styx (stiks), the principal 
river of the underworld, 
around which it flows seven 
times. Also a nymph 
who dwelt in a cavern 
at the entrance of Hades, 
and whose children, Zelus 
(Zeal) Niké (Victory), Bia 
(Force) and Kratos 
(Power), were first to as- 
sist Zeus against the Titans 
at the time when he 
gained the rule of the 
universe. 

Sun, Helios, son of the Titan 
Hyperion, the earliest light 
god in Greek mythology. 

Su-ni-um (sii’/ni-tim), a cele- 
brated promontory at the 
southern extremity of At- 
tica. 
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Ta-phi-ans (ta/fi-inz), inhab- 
itants of the isle of Taphus 
in the Ionian Sea. 

Ta-yg-e-tus (ta-Ij’é-tiis), a 
lofty mountain range be- 
tween Laconia and Mes- 
senia in the Peloponnesus. 

Te-lem-a-chus (té-lém/da- 
kis), prince of Ithaca; 
son of Odysseus and 
Penelope. 

Tem-e-se (tém’é-sé) an an- 

. cient town of southern 
Italy famous for its copper 
mines. 

Ten-e-dos (tén’/é-dés), a small 
island of the Algean Sea 
off the coast of the Troad 
near the mouth of the 
Hellespont. 
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Ter-pes (ttir’péz), father of 
the Ithacan bard Phemius. 

Thebes (thébz), the chief 
city of Boeotia in Greece. 

The -o-clym-e-nus (thé’6- 
clim’é-nts), a seer of Argos. 

Thes-pro-ti-ans  (thés-prd/- 
shinz), the most ancient 
inhabitants of Epirus, a 
district on the west coast 
of the northern peninsula 
of Greece. 

Tho-as_ (thd’ds), king of 
Calydon and Pleuron in 
AXtolia. He commanded 
forty ships in the Trojan 
expedition. 

Thon (thr6én), a prominent 
Egyptian. 

Tho-6n (thd’dn), a Pheacian 
athlete. 

Thras-y-me-des (thras’I- 
mé’déz), one of the seven 
sons of Nestor. 

Thrin-a-ci-an (thrin-a’shin), 
pertaining to Thrinacia, a 
mythical island afterward 
identified with Sicily. 

Thy-es-tes (thi-és’téz), son 
of Pelops and Hippodamia; 
brother of Atreus, and 
father of Avgisthus. 

Ti-re-si-as (ti-ré’shi-is), a 
Theban soothsayer very 
famous in antiquity. 

Ti-tho-nus_ (ti-thd’nts), a 
brother of Priam beloved 
by Eos (the Dawn) who 
obtained from the gods 
immortality for him but 
forgot to ask for eternal 
youth, in consequence of 
which he became immor- 
talized as a decrepit old 
man. 
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Tit-y-us (tit’l-tis), a giant, 
offspring of Gea, destroyed 
by a thunderbolt of Zeus 
and cast into Tartarus, the 
prison house in the depths 
of Hades, where his huge 
frame covered nine acres. 

Tro-jan (tr60’jan), pertaining 
to Troy. 

Troy (troi), the chief city of 
the Troad, the northwest 
promontory of Asia Minor, 
ruled by King Priam. Troy 
was called by the Greeks 
Tlios after its founder, Tus, 
son of Tros and grandson 
of Dardanus. 


GLOSSARY 


Ty-ro (ti/rd), mother by Po- 
seidon of Pelias, who was 
afterward king of Iolcus, 
and of Neleus the father 
of Nestor. 


Za-cyn-thus (z4-sin’thtis), an 
island off the coast of Elis 
in the Ionian Sea. 

Zeph-y-rus (zéf'i-riis), the 
West Wind. 

Zeus (zis), [Jupiter], son and 
conqueror of Kronos; king 
of gods and men. 
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